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TO POETS. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








POETs gone before, 
And therefore dead no more, 
From your stately palaces 
Builded on some Northern shore, 
Or under Arctic seas, 
Listen, [ implore, 
While on bended knees, 
Looking up your shining ranks, 
1 return you thanks 
For the light you have conferred 
On my every thought and word, 
With a thousand prayers for more! 


New YORK CIty. 


in 


LIFE’S SILENT THIRD. 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 








SOMETIMES, when weary with an overstrain, 
There comes a sick’ning sense of fleeting breath, 
And all endeavor seemeth worse than vain, 
A sweet, reproachful voice low whispereth: 
‘“* Why is thy heart unstrung? 
A third of those spent years that thou dost weep 
Thou hast not lived—they passed thee by in sleep ; 
So thou art young.” 


And then again, when wantoning and glad, 
The heart holds revel, while its tense strings thrill 
Beneath life’s joyous fingers. speaks a sad 
And solemn voice that strikes the music still: 
“Thy years to thee are tuld; 
A part thou knowest, but a third of all 
Are locked away in sleep’s oblivious tbrall; 
And thou art old.” 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 





THE TRANSLATION OF ENOCH. 
(Gen. v, 18-24; Heb. xi, 5; Jude 14, 15.) 





BY ROBERT MacCARTRE, 





In the still morning of the unpeopled world, 

The good man walked with God. The chant of stars, 
The murmur of the brook, the awful voice 

Of storms and seas, the waking smile of morn, 
The backward zlance of pensive eve, al) spoke 
**God is!’? A whisper in the soul replied: 

“God is, and ever answers him who prays!”’ 

In the dim cloister of his inmost breast 

He lived—primeval anchorite—with Heaven; 
While more and more unto the perfect day 

His path a shining light to men appeared. 

He saw afar the coming day of doom, 

And pealed bis stern alarum clear and loud; 

And then with patient feet the steep ascent 

Of life he climbed, and left the narrow vale, 

Till the strained ese took in wood, field and flood, 
And on the utmost verge the gleaming main; 

Far off the homes and haunts of men grew dim, 
And on his ear their discords died away. 

The quickening air breathed fra. rant on his brow; 
He knew the peace, the tranquil jov, that come 

To him who lays life’s weary burden down. 

There where yon rugged cliff stands next to Heaven, 
And like a prophet tells of coming day 

While all below is night, a folding cloud 

Enowrapt him. Through its mystery he passed 

To God. God loved him and he was not! Was 
Translated! Never saw the face of him, 

Inexorably sweet and sweetly sad— 

God’s angel, whom we dread and whom we bless! 


We joy to tread the path that Christ has trod, 

And in His blessed footprints set our feet; 

Where He has slept to lay us down to sleep; 

And fearless ‘‘ through the grave and gate of death 
Press to our joyful immortality.” 

No glowing car nor soft infolding cloud 

Stoops torough the air to hft us to the skies. 

’Tis death that is translated, and vot we. 

The awful scroll he bears to darkened eyes 

Seems fateful, writ in hieroglyphs unknown 

And harsp, that chili the soul with shapeless fears; 
To him that knows the speech of Heaven it reads: 
“Come. home, my child, nor weep nor wander more; 
Tis [ that call, thy Father and thy God.” 


MANCHESTER, V.A. 





THE FEAR OF THE DEAD LEVEL. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








It is noticeable that foreign observers, who were 
always a little anxious about the possible monotony of 
our society, have grown a little more so since they have 
ventured west of the Alleghanies and crossed the long 
plain to be traversed before reaching the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the days when an American trip culminated 
at Niagara, and even Trenton Falls was considered a 
sight so remarkable that Charles Sumner wrote from 
England to caution a traveler by no means to quit the 
country without seeing it, there was no complaint that 
our scenery was monotonous. The continent was sup- 
posed to have done all, in that line, which could fairly 
be asked of it. Since then, the criticism has grown with 
the railway journey and people fear that the horizontal 
line of the prairies must more than counterbalance the 
vertical line of Niagara, in affecting the American mind, 
Then these very travelers are justly anxious about the 
sameness of our cities; the streets numbered one way, 
the avenues theother. ‘‘ Can the young heart,” they ask, 
‘‘attach defivite associations or tender emotions with an 
Arabic figure? Is there romance in numeration?” 
Probably they carry the criticism too far. As Nature, 
according to Emerson, loves the number five, so doesthe 
well-bred New Yorker. Surely ‘‘Fifth Avenue” has 
as definite and distinctive a meaning for him as if there 
were no other number in the universe; and I am 
sure that in every city there is some youth who can- 
not look up at the street-sign denoting some Twenty- 
third Street or Thirty-fifth Street without a slight 
spasm of the heart. Such associations last a great while, 
even if the street be disagreeable; the philosopher Des- 
cartes was enamored in his youth witha young lady 
who squinted a little, and it is said that he never 
through life could behold without the tenderest emotion 
a woman having a castin hereye. If he was perma- 
nently sentimental about orbs that were crooked, can- 
not others be so about streets that are straight ? 

Still, in the long run, monotony is not satisfying; and 
the kind traveler hastens to conciliate local pride 
by granting some individuality to a few cities, such as 
New York, Washington, New Orleans, Boston, Cleve 
land. It is very possible that a closer student of this 
particular point might find less monotony, even among 
towns, than he does. In Mr. Warner's late studies o1 
American cities, for instance, we are struck, not with 
the sameness, but with the variety. Much depends 
upon the trained eye. A long railway trip across a level 
plain is monotonous to one who is looking for bold scen- 
ery; but it may not be monotonous to the agriculturist 
who is studying the crops, or to the botanist who is 
looking out for trees and wild flowers, or to the student 
of human nature who is watching for new types of char- 
acter. So an exhibition of machinery is monotonous to 
the ignorant, but full of knowledge to the expert; and 
there was a cap‘tal illustration in Punch at the time of 
the first International Exposition in London, showing 
the difference between a group of bored fishionables, 
passing languidly through the hall devoted to new in- 
ventions, and a party of intelligent mechanics eagerly 
examining a machine. So of human beings: to araw offi- 
cer of culored troops, for instance, in the Civil War, nis 
men looked hopelessly alike as they stood uniformed in 
line; but he soon found that every face had its individu- 
ality. I have even heard teachers say the same of a new 
class, black or white, on itsentering school. Living ina 
college town, I find the young men looking so much the 
same, so long as I do not know them, as to suggest the 
wich expressed by Humpty Dumpty to Alice, that some 
human beings could be constructed with their features 
differently combined—the noses, for instance, being 
sometimes put above the cyebrows—in order to distin- 
guish them more conspicuously. Yet each one becomes 
on acquaintance a perfectly defined personality; and it 
is complained by their professors that there is sometimes 
rather an excess of individuality, when it comes to dis- 
cipline. ; ' 

It turns out, then, that individuality depends largelr 
on the observer, Thoreau pots out that no two oak- 
leaves are precisely alike; and Scudder says the same of 
the markings on_ butterflies’ wings. Alexander von 
Humboldt remarked that individuality develops with 
civilization; a hundred wild dogs are more alike than 


their domesticated kindred, and so of a hundred wild. 








men. If the step we have taken in America, away from 
courts and hereditary institutions, be a step in civiliza- 

tion, then it is certainly to lead to more individuality, 

not less. Even in England, where is marked individu- 

ality to be found? Surely, among the men who have 

made the name of England great; her artists, authors, 

inventors, scientific teachers. Yet Mr. Besant haslately 

pointed out, in a very impressive passage, that scarcely 

one of these men ever went near the court of England. 

The marked individuality of that nation, therefore, is 
distinctly outside of the court circle; and, if so, individ- 
uality would gain and not lose by dropping those circles 
altogether. The difficulty is that the court circle sub- 
stitutes for individuality a mere variation of costume— 
a robe, a decoration. But in reality these things sub- 
due individuality, instead of developing it; as every re- 
cruiting officer found, during our Civil War, that re- 
cruits became more docile the moment they put on the 
uniform ; and a lady at Newport once vindicated the de- 
sirableness of liveries to me on the ground that they 
were “‘very repressive.” In persons of higher grade 
in England there is developed the official—the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord of the Hounds; or the typical 
hereditary lord, in perhaps two different types, ‘the 
wicked lord,” and ‘“‘the good lord”; but there isno added 
development of the individual: 

It all comes to this, then, that for the development of 
individuality you must have a free career; and the guar- 
antee of freedom is the first step toward individuality. 
Nowhere will you find a more racy personality than 
among New England farmers, whose fathers lived be- 
fore them, or perhaps six generations of ancestors, on 
the same soil: and who, among all restrictions of hard 
soil and severe competition, have yet kept their separate 
characteristics. I have spent the last three summers in 
one small hill town in the very heart of Massachusetts, 
and have never yet encountered two farmers alike—two 
who would not, even if drawn by an unsympathetic tho 
acute observer like Howells. stand out on. the canvas 
with as marked an individuality as Silas Lapham, It is 
so with our native-born population generally. In the 
best volume of New England stories ever written—it is 
perhaps needless to say that I refer to ‘“ Five Hundreg 
Dollars a Year and Other Stories,” by Mr. H. W. Chap- 
lin, who mistakenly attempts to veil himself under the 
initials C. W. H.—there is en irimitable scene in a jury- 
room where the hero. * Eli,” bolds out for meny hours 
for the innocence of a wronged man. The jurymen 
are commonplace personages enough—a sea captain, a 
butcher, a peddler, and so on—and yet their talk through 
page after page brings out in each a type of characterso 
vivid and distinct that you feel sure that you would 
know each interlocutor afterward, if you met him in a 
horse-car. He who approaches human nature in such a 


spirit need have no fear of the dead level. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


= 
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A STUDY IN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
MODERN JeRUSALEM. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H VINCENT, D.D, LL,D. 








MOopDERN tourists in Palestine are sure to encounteracu- 
rious phase of social and rel:gious life in Jerusalem,which 
furnishes to earnest persons a problem of unusual inter- 
est. Altho the movement which suggests this problem 
is of recent origin, it has through much tribulation and 
in spite of bitter opposition gone steadily forward. 
Travelers usually become greatly interested in it; some 
scoff, many wonder, a few speak approvingly, showing 
their confidence by financial aid. Best of all, however, 
is the profound impression the movement has made upon 
the non-Christian populations of lower Syria—those who 
are apparently least susceptible to Christian influence— 
Jews and Mohammedans, Fellahin of Judea and the 
wild Bedawin of the rough regions beyond the Jordan. 
Whatever the critics from Cnhristian lands may think 
and say, publicans and sinners of the neighborhood are 
greatly stirred up by what they see. 

The City of Jerusalem is sti'] an. exceedingly interest- 
ing place. It is *‘ beautiful for situation.” Clothed once 
again, as it certainly soon must be. wita the verdure of 
well cultivated terraces and the soft gray tints of the in- 
digenous olive, the resident may sing in its praise the old 
songs of tLe Psalmist. , 

Jerusalem is especially interesting as the depository of 
rich archeological treasure. The explorer is perpetually 
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hindered by the suspicious conservatism of the Govern- 
ment and by the morbid sensitiveness of the population. 
But every once in a while some sacred locality is identi 

fied, and some rare architectural fragment discovered. 
Within a few months the Pool of Bethesda has been 
opened. In the extensive Russian quarters in the north- 
western part of the city, several magnificent columns 
have been unearthed. A little to the southeast of the 
Holy Sepulcher, fifty feet below the surface, an exten- 
sive cave has been opened. And there can be no doubt 
that when both the Mohammedan crescent and the Ro- 
man cross yield to the influence of Christian civilization 
whole museums of suggestive and instructive wonders 
will be unearthed from the great mass of ruins which 
constitute the present site of the city of Jerusalem. 

The hand of enterprise has already touched the Holy 
City. A new Jerusalem has been built outside the walls 
on the north and west. The growth in population is 
rapid. Broad, smooth, well-macadamized roads have 
been built from Jaffa to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem 
to Hebron. Eight hundred men are now at work on a 
new road from Jerusalem to Jericho and the Jordan. 
The Sultan has issued a firman permitting the 
construction of a railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
It isa city of yesterday; but the spell of the past has 
been broken by the spirit of to-day. And the wealth of 
Judaism throughout the world may yet work undreamed- 
of marvels in behalf of that venerable religious center. 

But nowhere do misconceptions of Christianity find 
firmer hold than in this very city where the Son of God 
walked among the sons of men. In this place, full of 
sacred associations, whence the fountain of divine truth 
sent forth its streams, exist the most corrupt forms of 
Christianity, illustrating the fact that it is the half-truth 
or the distorted truth which works most harm to men, 
An African Bishop in an early century, when he ordained 
an elder, in answer to the question where he should go 
said: ‘‘Go where there is most devil.” A missionary 
movement on this principle would make directly for 
Jerusalem; for the purest forms of religious theory and 
life are most needed where perversions of truth in false 
systems of doctrine and conduct most abound. 

El Khuds (the Holy) presents to-day the most melan- 
choly picture to be seen on the planet; a picture of 
religions full of hatred and malice, in which are warring 
sects, each one of which claims to have an “unbroken 
succession” from Apostolic days, and to be the “ only” 
representative of the true Church of Christ on earth. In 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Mohammedan 
scimetars and rifles keep guard over these precious 
representatives of the so-called ‘‘Church” of him who 
** came to bring peace on earth and good will to men.” 

It is in Jerusalem that we have the ripened fruit of 
the sacerdotal and sacramentarian theory which puts 
emphasis on places and things and modes, and on phys- 
ical taction as means of spiritual life. In the Church of 
the Holy Sepuicher one sees the very apotheosis of the 
tractarian idea, where nearly all that is distinctively 
Christian is lost and allthat is pagan retained, and 
where, amidst flickering candles, clouds of incense, 

* bursts of music and the discordant rumblings of greasy 
priests, one longs to hear the key-note of a true Christian- 
ity from His lips, who, under the shadow of Gerizim, 
said to the woman of Samaria: ‘‘The hourcometh when 
ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. God is aspirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
There is no place on the planet where men more serious- 
ly need the simplicity and power of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ than in this holy city of Jerusalem. 

The relieving light in the darkness shines forth from 
the house of a company of believers I shall now de- 
scribe. I do not, of course, commit myself fully to their 
views. Perhaps, indeed, I do not fully understand them; 
but there are some things about them deserving sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

Early one morning, in the spring of ’87, I was stand- 
ing on the top of the cliff north of the Damascus gate, 
now known as the cliff of Jeremiah’s grotto. This ele- 
vation is the site of Beth-has-Sekilah (the House of 
Stoning), so called in the Talmud, and shown by the 
Jews to this day as the place of execution used by their 
ancestors before the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
most modern theory recognizes this skull-like mount as 
the true Calvary. And it would be a pleasant thing, 
after the sacrilegious mummeries which have taken 
place for centuries in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
to ascertain that the true locality of the Crucifixion had 
never thus been desecrated. 

While standing looking upon the city, a companion 
called my attention to a man walking on the top of a house 
within the walls of the city, and not far from the Da- 
mascus Gate. ‘* That,” said he, ‘is the house of the 
American Colony, a class of Second Adventists, who 
came to Jerusalem some years ago, and who are waiting 
for the appearing of our Lord. I suppose,” said my 
friend, ‘‘that the man you now see is pacing up and 
down really expecting that out of the heavens will ap- 
pear, and may this day appear, the physical form of the 
Christ who more than eighteen hundred and fifty years 
ago ascended from Mount Olivet yonder.” He gave me 
some rumors about this curious colony, and I resolved 
to make an early eall. I did so, on Sabbath morning 
about nine o'clock, that I might learn of any public re- 








ligious service to be held on that day. I met the leader 
of the colony, formerly a lawyer in the city of Chicago. 

In the afternoon I attended a most impressive religious 
service, held in a large upper room. A few Jews were 
in attendance. The leader read one or two chapters 
from the Gospel of St. John; two or three hymns were 
sung; and several earnest prayers offered. The atmos- 
phere of the place seemed full of divine power, and the 
service was throughout reverent, thoughtful and fer- 
vent, 

Further inquiries concerning the American Colony 
brought to light a great variety of opinions. They were 
called ‘‘ Spiritists,” ‘‘Second Adventists,” ‘‘Commun- 
ists,” who hold unholy theories concerning marriage, 
opposing all church alliances and missionary organiza- 
tions and formal church services. The Consul at Jeru- 
salem before the present incumbent, was especially se- 
vere against them. Representatives of the Church of 
England in Jerusaiem spoke bitterly. Charges were 
brought against the business and moral character of the 
leader, who came from the city of Chicago. ‘ 

I afterward learned the story of this Colony, which is 
substantially as follows: About ten years ago the ‘Ville 
du Havre,” of the French Line, was lost at sea. On the 
deck as she was going down there stood a lady and four 
daugbters, wife and children of a lawyer in the City of 
Chicago, Horatio G. Spafford, Esq. They joimed hands, 
exchanged words of comfort and faith, and went down 
with the ship into the ingulfing waters. The mother 
alone came to the surface, and was rescued. She was 
taken by a passing vessel to some port on the Irish coast, 
whence she telegraphed to her husband tbe mournful 
news. He hurried to her side, and at once, as they 
bowed together on the occasion of their reunion, conse- 
crated themselves anew to the service of Christ. It 
may be, it is indeed probable, that their minds were by 
the terrible calamity unhinged and unbalanced. It may 
be that this mental misadjustment affected their relig- 
ious experiences and conduct. They adopted and an- 
nounced positive and peculiar views on certain religious 
subjects for which they were opposed by many; and 
they resolved with a company of friends, about twelve 
in ail, who accepted their views, to abandon business 
and social life in America and go to Jerusalem, as 
they believed under divine direction, to perform there 
a given work in the name of Christ. 

All had been connected with Evangelical churches 
They were now dissatisfied with the worldliness of the 
Church, objecting to the publicity with which so many 
Christians narrated their religious experiences, believ- 
ing that in the Christian life there must be more utter 
self-surrender to the Lord, more self-sacrifice in his ser- 
vice, more practical philanthropy, and more secrecy 
in alms-giving. Several persons afterward joined the 
party—one a captain in the English Army, his wife, the 
daughter of an English colonel], and another, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who went to Palestine 
originally with General Gordon. There were also a 
venerable lady, the widow of a Colonel of the United 
States Regular Army, an accomplished Chicago lady, a 
teacher from England, a Spanish Jew, who serves as in- 
terpreter, a carpenter from Lynn, Mass., a shoemaker 
from Chicago, a devoted German Jew, a blind Arab full 
of enthusiasm in this Christian work, several little chil- 
dren of the families named, and eight or ten daily 
helpers outside—converts to their faith. These consti- 
tute the “Family,” now nineteen in number. The 
members of the Colony give little attention to mere 
doctrinal views. They take delight in the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, especially do they emphasize the divine 
promises, and claim to make it their life work to secure 
the fulfillment of these promises. They have a daily 
meeting for the study of Scripture, for prayer, and for 
sacred song. They live economically and depend largely 
upon donations from home which have been much re- 
duced by bitter misrepresentations made concerning 
them. Everybody in the house takes part in domestic 
work. Inthe evenings at their family prayer many 
guests come in, Jews, Mohammedanse, farmers, shep- 
herds, soldiers, Bedawin of the desert, young Turkish 
noblemen, and others; and it is said that they enjoy the 
friendship of the Turkish officials. 

The Colony is full of good works. They care for the 
blind, minister to the insane, feed beggars, watch the 
sick, turn their quarters into a hospital when occasion 
requires, entertain tourists, keep no record of their work, 
and publish nothing to the world. 

One very singular fact is recorded concerning a large 
company of Jews from Arabia which came to Jerusa- 
lem about the time of the arrival of the Americans. 
There were about three hundred of them, a remnant as 
they themselves assert of the ancient tribe of Gadites, 
calling themselves Temanites. Certain impressions re- 
ceived in their own land brought them to Jerusalem. 
They were by their brethren, the Jerusalem Jews, re- 
ceived with great coldness, their coming involving a 
division of funds sent from Europe for the support of 
the Jews in the Holy City. These Gadites were in great 
want. The American Colony found them, and began 
their work of benevolence by giving daily rations of 
soup. When they, unaccustomed to the American 
cooking, complained, the Colony found a Jewess who 
did the cooking for theGadites. Now this strange peo- 
ple, the Gadites, have a prosperous settlement in the 








village of Siloam to the southeast of thecity proper, and 
in their synagogue it is seid they pray every week for 
the Americans. A friend has sent me a copy of this 
Jewish prayer, pronounced in the synagogue every Jew- 
ish Sabbath : 

“Thou who blest our fathers, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, bless and guard and keep Horatio Spafford and his 
household, and all that are joined with him, because he 
has shown mercy to us and our children. Therefore may 
the Lord make his days long in righteousness. May the 
Lord’s mercy shelter him. In his and in our day may 
Judah be helped, and Israel rest peaceably; and may the 
Redeemer come to Zion. Amen.”’ 

There are not many Jews in Jerusalem who pray for 
the Christians they know ! 

Mr. Spafford himself gave me a most interesting ac- 
count of the reception which they have had from the 
natives. On one occasion a company of Bedawin from 
the desert, having heard of him and his teachings, came 
to call upon him. They were armed to the teeth. He re- 
ceived them heartily in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He bade them be seated. They conversed for hours on 
the things of the Kingdom. The American women, 
having learned the art, provided for the Bedawin a din- 
ner in their own dining room such as these sons of the 
desert had been accustomed to in their own tents. The 
company still lingered.. The conversation grew more 
and more earnest. These rough men at last accepted 
the hospitality of Mr. Spafford, saw their rifles, sbort 
swords and revolvers hung on the walls of his parlor, 
while they, thus unarmed and with perfect faith in his 
integrity, followed him to their lodging place for the 
night. They returned his hospitality. Nearly all the 
members of the Colony have paid visits to the Bedawin. 
Mr. Spafford gave me a most entertaining account of 
the visit which he and his wife and two children were 
permitted to make, spending ten days in their camp, a 
guard following them everywhere lest some ill might 
befall them, and restoring them to their hume in Jeru- 
salem with invocations for all the blessings of Allah 
upon them. 

A little Mohammedan girl, accustomed to play with 
the children at the American house, going home one 
day, found her father and mother engaged in disputa- 
tion. The little child went to her father, and touching 
him softly on the knee said: ‘‘ Father, you ought to be 
likethe Americans. They never answer back,” Anda 
leading Mohammedan in Jerusalem was one day asked 
by another: *‘ Who are these Americans living near the 
Bab es-Sham ?” ‘‘ These,” replied the other, ‘‘are men 
who are never sorry and never angry.” 

Itis charged that the Ameriean colonists hold peculiar, 
irregular and dangerous views on the marriage ques- 
tion. In reply to a question on this topic a cultivated, 
godly and independent witness who spent several weeks 
in their house, and whom I met there, writes: 

“As to marriage, they leave it alone. All are strictly 
chaste. Former marriages are ignored. They were led to 
this by their numbers and limited room. They regard this 
way as best forthem. This was evidence to Dr. Merrill, of 
promiscuity, but we are sure that he misjudged. Their 
dangers are from a sense of special direction from on high, 
leading to some indebtedness incurred (they are living 
very simply), to the neglect of medicine, and to undue at- 
tention to dreams and the like. They doimmense good to 
the needy, and are simply untiring. Two hundred of the 
Jews, more or less, visit them Saturdays, other classes 
daily. When asked their motive by such, they will tell of 
John xiii, 34: ‘A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another; as | have loved you, that you also love 
one another.’” 

A few months ago Mr. Spafford died. In the early 
part of July he was attacked by fever. After four weeks 
he began to recover. In the latter part of September he 
met with a relapse, and on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 25th, passedaway. A Jerusalem correspond- 
ent says to the tourist whose words I have just quoted: 

** About the last thing Mr. Spafford said was: ‘A great 
joy has come to me.’ A blessed peace reigned about him 
throughout; and as he layin his casket he had such a 
peaceful expression that those who saw him said it was 
difficult to realize he was dead.”’ 

The influence of Mr. Spafford upon the natives was 
never more manifested than after his death, Moham- 
medan friends prepared the body for burial. Young 
Mobammedans wept as tho a father had been taken 
from them. At the funeral the hymn of his own com- 
position, “‘ Is it well with my soul?” wasread. The cor- 
respondent continues: 

‘Representatives of every nation and people in Jerusa- 
lem were at the funeral; Jews and Mohammedans espe- 
cially desired to bear the remains. The orphans of the 
Jews’ School, the pupils and teachers from the School of 
the Israelitisn Alliance put wreaths on the coffin, as did 
many others, and all classes insisted upon being permitted 
to take turns in carrying the body from the house to the 
grave. On arrival there, a Russian gentleman, the princi- 
pal singer in the. Russian Greek Cathedral, asked permis- 
sion to speak, and in the Russian language paid a tribute 
to one who was ‘a father to the fatherless, and who bad 
pre-eminently given his life for others.’ The flag at the 
Consulate stood at half-mast from the time of his death 
until after the funeral. The Pasha (the Governor of Jeru- 
salem) called the next day to express his sorrow, and wept 
as he spoke of him. The American Consul said: ‘No one 
will miss Mr. Spafford more than myself. It has been & 
great blessing to have such a man as he in Jerusalem.’” 
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Bayard Taylor, in his ‘‘ Hands of the Saracen,” says: 

“On the evening of my arrival in Jerusalem, as I set out 
to walk through the bazaars, I encountered a native Jew 
whose face will haunt me for the rest of my life. 1 was 
sauntering slowly along, asking myself: ‘Is this Jerusa- 
lem?’ when lifting my eyes, they met those of Christ! It 
was the very face which Raphael has painted—the tradi- 
tional features of the Saviour as they are recognized and 
accepted by all Christeudom.” 
Then follows a description of the stranger’s face. Mr. 
Taylor continues: 

“The man had just emerged from a dark archway and 
the golden glow of the sunset, reflected from a white wall 
above, fell upon his face. . As the dusk gathered in 
the deep streets I could see nothing but the ineffable sweet- 
ness and benignity of that countenance, and my friend was 
not a little astonished, if not shocked, when [ said to him 
with the earnextness of belief, on my return: ‘I have just 
seen Christ!’”’ 

The ‘‘ sweet conceit” of Bayard Taylor came to my 
mind during my conversation with Mr. Spafford on a 
Sabbath morning in 1887 when the subject of the second 
advent was discussed. ‘‘ We are not,” he said, ‘“‘ what 
you call Second Adventists at home. We are not looking 
for a literal descent from the heavens, of the Lord who 
went up from Olivet. We are simply here, ourselves 

under the dominion of the Christ who dwells in each one 
of us. He was incarnate once and the people of Jerusa- 
lem saw in these streets a man who went about doing 
good. We again incarnate him. We live and not we, 
but he liveth in us. Wego about doing his work, for 
his glory, and when people see us they see him. We 
re-incarnate and represent him.” 

After all there is in this colony, with all of its eccen- 
tricities and vagaries, a hint at the true power of the 
Charrh. Humanity needs the living out of a life with- 
in, human, divine—the divine in the human. 

Thus Jesus Christ revisits and dwells upon the earth 
now in his own disciples. He comesin men and women, 
in Peters, and Johns, and Marys, and Luthers, and Wes- 
leys, and Moodys, and in multitudes of unknown 
disciples ‘‘ whoze names are written in Heaven.” 

Chrysostom says: ‘“‘ The true Shekinahis man.” The 
true ‘‘holy house” on the earth is a human heart in 
which Christ personally dwells. This is the manifesta- 
tion of the invisible world which this age needs. No 
provision is made in the New Testament for a ceremonial 
religion. Nota direction is given concerning crucifixes. 
candles. piccures, incense, robes, sacrifices, host; but 
the Word is fuil and explicit concerning the spirit and 
power of Christ in the lives of his followers. We are 
not required to show the world unbroken genealogical 
lives, fragments of the true cross, blood-stained napkins 
that bound the bruised head of the Redeemer; but we 
may say—nay, we must say, as we point to the individ- 
ual members of the Church of Christ: Behold in these 
Christian men and women the righteousness and purity, 
patience, zeal, and self-sacrifice of Christ. We must be 
able to say with Paul: “I live, and yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me. . . . The love of Christ constraineth 
Mme. « + Follow me as I follow Christ.” 

The power of the Church is the hidden life of Christ in 
the hearts of his disciples, hidden as a force in charac- 
ter, but hidden as a seed of life in good soil, and worked 
out in ardors of divine affection, in energies of courage, 
in consistency of conduct and in abounding ministries 
of sympathy, self-sacrifice and service. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
PHARAMOND. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 








PHARAMOND: or, THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. A new Romance. 
In four parts. Written originally in French, by the Author of 
Cassandra and Cleopatra: and now elegantly rendered into 
English. London: Printed by Ja: Cottrell, for Samuel Speed, at 
the Rain-Bow in Fleetstreet, near the Inner Temple-Gate. 
Folio: 1662. 





THERE is no better instance of the fact that books will 
not live by good works alone than is offered by the ut- 
terly neglected heroic novels of theseventeenth century. 
At the opening of the reign of Louis XTV in France, sev- 
eral writers, in the general dearth of prose fiction, began 
to supply the public in Paris with a series of long ro- 
mances, which for at least a generation absorbed the at- 
tention of the ladies and reigned unopposed in every 
boudoir. I wonder whether my lady readers have ever 
attempted to realize how their sisters of two hundred 
years ago spent their time? In an English country- 
house of 1650, there were no magazines, no newspapers, 
no lawn tennis or croquet, no afternoon teas or glee-con- 
certs, no mothers’ meetings or zenana missions, no free 
social intercourse with neighbors, none of the thousand 
and one agreeable diversions with which the life of a 
modern girl is diversified. On the other hand, the ladies 
of the house had their needlework to attend to, they had 
to‘‘ stitch in a clout,” asit was called; they had to attend 
to the duties of a housekeeper, and, when the sun shone, 
they tended the garden. Perhaps they rode or drove, in 
4 stately fashion. But for long hours they sat over their 
embroidery-frames or mended the solemn old tapes- 
tries which lined their walls, and during these sedate 
performances, they required a long-winded, polite, un- 
®xciting, stately book that might be read aloud by 





turns. The heroic novel, as supplied by Gombreville, 
Calprenéde and Mile. de Scudéry supplied this want to 
perfection. . 

The sentiments in these novels were of the most ele- 
vated class, and tedious as they seem nowadays to us, it 
was the sentiments, almost more than the actions, which 
fascinated contemporary opinion. Madame de Sevigné 
herself, the brightest and wittiest 6f women, confessed 
herself to be a spider in the web of their attractions. 
**The beauty of the sentiments,” she writes, ‘the vio- 
lence of the passions, the grandeur of the events, and 
the miraculous success of their redoubtable swords, all 
draw me on as tho I were still a little girl.” In these 
modern days of success, we may still start to learn that 
the Parisian publisher of ‘Le Grand Cyrus” made 100,000 
crowns by that work, from the appearance of its first 
volume in 1649, to its closein 1653. The qualities so ad- 
mirably summed up by Madame de Sevigné were those 
which appealed most directly to public feeling in France. 
There really were heroes in that day, the age of chivalric 
passions had not passed, great loves, great hates, great 
passions of all kind, were conceivable and within persun- 
al experience. When La Rochefoucauld wrote to Madame 
de Longueville the famous lines which may be thus 
translated: 

To win that wonder of the world, 
A smile from her bright eyes, 
I fought my King, and would have hurled 
The gods out of their skies, 
he was breathing the very atmosphere of the heroic 
novels. Their extraordinary artificial elevation of tone 
was partly the spirit of the age; it was also partly 
founded on a new literary ideal, the tone of Greek 
romance. No book had been read in France with great- 
er avidity than the sixteenth-century translation of the 
old novel ‘‘ Heliodorus;” and in the ‘‘ Polexandres” and 
‘+ Ciélies ” we see what this Greek spirit of romance could 
blossom into when grafted upon the stock of Louis XIV. 

The vogue of these heroic novels in England has been 
misstated, for the whole subject has but met with neg- 
lect from successive historians of literature. It has been 
asserted that they were not read in England until after 
the Restoration. Nothing is further from the truth. 
Charles 1 read ‘‘ Cassandre” in prison, while we find 
Dorothy Osborne, in her exquisite letters to Sir William 
Temple, assiduously studying one heroic novel after an- 
other through the central years of Cromwell’s rule. She 
reads ‘‘ Le Grand Cyrus” while she has the ague; she 
desires Temple to tell her ‘‘ which amant you have most 
compassion for, when you have read what each one says 
for himself.” She and the King read them in the orig- 
inal, but soon there began to be English translations and 
imitations. These began to appear a good deal sooner 
than bibiiographers have been prepared to admit. Of 
the ‘* Astreé” of D’Urfé—which, however, is properly a 
link between the *‘ Arcadia” of Sidney and the heroic 
novel proper—there was an English version as early as 
1620. But of the real thing, the first importation was 
‘‘Polexandre,” in 1647, followed by ‘‘ Cassandra” and 
‘‘Tbrahim” in 1652, ‘‘ Artamenes” in 1658, ‘‘ Cleopatra” 
in 1654-8, and ‘ Clélia” in 1656, all, it will be observed, 
published in England before the close of the Common- 
wealth. 

Dorothy Osborne, who had studied the French orig- 
inals, turned up her nose at these translations. She 
says that they were ‘‘ so disguised that I, who am their 
old acquaintance, hardly knew them.” They had, 
moreover, changed their form. In France they had 
come out in an infinite number of small, manageable 
tomes. For instance, Calprenéde published his ‘‘ Cleo- 
patre” in twenty-three volumes; but the English ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra” is all contained in one monstrous elephant folio. 
‘‘ Artamenes,” the English name of the translation of 
‘“« Le Grand Cyrus,” is worse still, for it is comprised in 
five such folios. Many of the originals were translated 
over and over again, so popular were they; and as the 
heroic novels of any eminence in France were limited 
in number, it would be easy, by patiently hunting the 
translations up in old libraries, to make a pretty com- 
plete list of them. The principal heroic novels were 
eight in all; of these there is but one, the ‘‘ Almahide” 
of Mile. de Scudéry, which we have not already men- 
tioned, and the original publication of the whole school 
is confined within less than thirty years. 

The best master in a bad class of lumbering and tire- 
some fiction was the author of the book which is the 
text for this article. La Calprenéde, whose full name 
was nothing less than Gautier de Costes de la Calprenéde, 
was a Gascon gentleman of the Guards, of whose per- 
sonal history the most notorious fact is that he had the 
temerity to marry a woman who had already buried five 
husbands. Some historians relate that she proceeded to 
poison number six, but this does not appear to be cer- 
tain, while it does appear that Calprenéde lived in the 
married state for fifteen years, which was a longer res- 


pite than the antecedents of madame gave him any 


right to anticiptate. He made a great fame with his 
two huge Roman novels, ‘‘Cassandra” and ‘‘ Cleopa- 
tra,” and then, some years later, he produced a third, 
‘*Pharamond,” which was taken out of early French 
history. The translator, in the version before us, says 
of this book that it ‘‘is not a romance, but a history 
adorned with some exvellent flourishes of language and 
loves, in which you may delightfully trace the author’s 





learned pen through all those historians who wrote of 
the times he treats of.” In other words, while Gombre- 
ville, with his King of the Canaries and his Vanishing 
Islands,and his necromancers and his dragons, is in 
pure fairyland, and while Mlle. de Scudéry elaborately 
builds up a romantic picture of her own times (in ‘+ Clé- 
lie,” for instance, the three hundred and seventy several 
characters introduced are said to be all acquaintances 
of the author), Calprenéde attempted to produce some- 
thing like a proper historical novel, introducing inven- 
tion, but embroidering it upon some sort of genuine 
framework of fact. 

To describe the plot of ‘‘ Pharamond,” or of any other 
heroic novel, would be a desperate task. The great 
number of personages introduced in pairs, the intrigues 
of each couple forming a separate thread wound into 
the complex web of the plot, is alone enough to make 
any following of the story a great difficulty. On the 
fly-leaf of a copy of ‘‘ Cleopatra” which lies before me, 
some dear lady of the seventeenth century has very 
conscientiously written out ‘‘a list of the Pairs of 
Lovers,” and there are thirteen pairs. ‘‘Pharamond” 
begins almost in the same manner as a novel by the late 
Mr. G. P. R. James might. When the book opeas we 
discover the amorous Marcomine and the valiant Gene- 
baud sallying forth along the bank of a river on two 
beautiful horses of the best jennet-race. Throughout 
the book all the men are valiant, all the ladies are pas- 
sionate and chaste. The heroes enter the lists covered 
with rubies, loosely embroidered over surcoats of gold 
and silk tissue; their heads ‘‘ shine with gold, enamel 
and precious stones, with the hinder part covered with 
an hundred plumes of different colors.” They are 
mounted upon horses ‘‘ whose whiteness might outvie 
the purest snow upon the frozen Alps.” They pierce 
into woodland dells, where they by chance discover re- 
nowned princesses, nonpareils of beauty, in imminent 
danger, and release them. They attack hordes of deadly 
pirates, and scatter their bodies along the shore; and 
yet, for all their warlike fire and force, they are as gen- 
tle as marmozets in a lady’s boudoir. They are espe- 
cially admirable in the putting forth of sentiments, in 
glozing over a subtle difficulty in love, in tying a knot 
of silk or fastening a lock of hair to their bonnet. They 
will steal into a cabinet so softly that a lady who is 
seated there, in a reverie, will not perceive them; they 
are so adroit that they will seize a paper on which she 
has sketched a couplet, will complete it, pass away, and 
she not knew whence the poetical miracle has come. 
In valor, in ceurtesy, in magnificence they have no 
rival, just as the ladies whom they court are unique in 
beauty, im purity, in passion and im self-denial. Soeme- 
times they correspond at immense length; in ‘‘ Phara- 
mond” the letters which pass between the Princess 
Hunnimoende and Prince Balamir would form a small 
volume by themselves, an easy introduction to the art 
of polite letter-writing. Mlle. de Scudéry actually per- 
ceived this, and published a collection of model corre- 
spondence which was culled bodily from the huge store- 
house of her own romances, from ‘‘ Le Grand Cyrus” 
and “ Clélie.” These interchanges of letters were kept 
up by the severity of the heroines. It was not thought 
preper that the Iady should yield her hand until the 
gentleman had exhausted the resources of language, and 
had spent years of amorous labor on her conquest. 
When Roger Boyle, in 1654, published his novel of 
‘* Parthenissa,” Dorothy Osborne objected to the ease 
with which the hero succeeded; she complains “the 
ladies are all so kind they make no sport.” 

This particular 1662 translation of ‘‘ Pharamond” ap- 
pears to be veryrare,if not unique. At all eventsI 
find it in none of the bibliographies, nor has the British 
Museum Library a copy of it. The preface is signed 
J. D., and the version is probably therefore from the 
pen of John Davies, who helped Loveday to finish his 
enormous translation of ‘‘Cleopatra” in 1665. In 1677 
there came out another version of ‘‘Pharamond,” by 
John Phillips, and this is common enough. Some day, 
perhaps, these elephantine old romances may come into 
fashion again, and we may obtain a precise list of them. 
At present no corner of our’literary bistory is more 
thoroughly neglected. 


CAMBRIDGE UNTVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
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THE FRENCH ELE"TORAL SYSTEM. 
BY THEODORE STANTON. 








I NOTICE that a certain portion of the American press, 
and the best portion, it seems to me, is still engaged’ in 
discussing remedies for the evils of the American elec- 
toral system, which showed themselves so glaringly 
during the last Presidential contest. It has occurred to 
me that the moment is, therefore, opportune to ’iefly 
describe the French electoral system, for, I believe, we 
might witb advantage imitate it in more than one par- 
ticular. Nor is the opportuneness all on your side of 
the Atlantic. Last month’s campaign here in Paris, 
which resulted in the election of General Boulanger; 
afforded me a good occasion to study ahew the admira- 
ble manner in which the French people exercise univer- 
sal suffrage. 

I spent the day of Sunday, January 27th—election 
day—at the polls. I visited the voting places in both 

‘the populous and aristocratic quarters. I stood at the 
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simple wooden boxes into which the ballots were 
dropped. I mingled with the voters inside and outside 
of the polling booths. The most perfect order prevailed 
everywhere. There was even a solemnity about the 
operation which showed me that the citizens felt the 
gravity of the issues at stake. I was present ata half- 
dozen or more polls and found them all in school-rooms. 
The election judges were seated at the desks where 
their own children had sat the day before. No bar was 
at hand. no drinking and carousing were seen. I did not 
observe all day Sunday one single drunken man. There 
was no challenging of voters, no attempt at bribery that 
I could discover, no voting in ‘‘blocks of five.” Itis 
now many days since the election occurred and I have 
not heard a word about dishonesty or corruption of any 
kind. Such a result under such circumstances, for the 
issues were vital, speaks volumes for the excellence cf 
the French electoral law, which I now propose to ex- 
amine somewhat in detail. And let me say at the start, 
that I have studied French elections not only in Paris, 
but in small provincial cities and in country districte, 
and in every case I have been filled with admiration for 
the system and the citizens. 

In France, as in the United States, registration is the 
first and most important provision. But, whereas in 
America registration is confined to the cities, here in 
France every voter of even the smallest mountain ham- 

.letis forced to register before he may cast his ballot. 
The Board of Registration is composed of the Mayor. a 
delegate from the Municipal Council and another from 
the National Government appointed by the Prefect or 
Governor of the Department in which the town is 
situated. A majority vote decides who shall go on and 
who shall be kept off, of the register. If a citizen is re- 
fuzed registration, he may appeal to the courts, A 
revision of the list of voters occurs every year and the 
whole operation occupies three months’ time, from Jan- 
uary ist tothe end of March. This register is kept at 
the City Hall and may be seen by every citizen who may 
enter on another register any exceptions that he may 
take to this or that name, which exceptions the Board is 
bound to consider and act upon. 

In order to have your name put on the register you 
must have lived in the township from six months totwo 
years, the period of necessary residence varying under 
certain circumstances which need not be considered 
here. You must also be twenty-one years old and 
exempt fromcrime. There are more than fifty criminal 
acts that incapacitate a French citizen, so that he may 
not vote, in some cases, for the rest of his life. If you 
cut down a tree belonging to somebody else or so muti- 
late it that it dies, if you falsify drinkables or eatables, 
if you are found guilty of election frauds, you may never 
vote. Ifa drunkard, who has been once punished, is 
again arrested on the same charge, he may not vote dur- 
ing two years. The keeper of a gambling-house, tramps, 
thieves, usurers, etc., also tind the ballot-box shut 
against them during two years. If such persons attempt 
to vote, they may be subjected to imprisonment for from 
fifteen days to three months and a fine of from twenty 
to five hundred francs. A notice to this effect is posted 
up conspicuously in every voting place. 

Under the head of “ election frauds” comes a long list 
of misdeneanors. If you receive or give money for a 
vote, if you threaten to have a man turned out of office 

unless he votes as you dictate, if you vote twice, etc., 
you are, in some instances, forever deprived of the elec- 
tive franchise. An office-holder who is guilty of any 
of these crimes is still more severely punished. 

Tke oath is never resorted to in French elections. You 
may not prove that you are twenty-one by taking an 
oath to that effect, and so have your name put on the 
poll-list. This can be accomplished only by producing 
your birth or marriage certificate. And right here is to 
be found the great advantage of the French electoral 
system over any system that American ingenuity can 
devise. The first Napoleon instituted an état civil which 
is so unlike anything that we have in the Anglo-Saxon 
world that the English language contains no term that 
will exactly translate it. You cannot be born, you can- 
not be married and you cannot die in this country with- 

out a minute and careful record being made of the fact 
on the books of the civil authorities. This is not only 
true of Paris, but of the most insignificant village in the 
Pyrenees. Every Frenchman and woman are given by 
the Mayor, on their wedding day, a certificate, which 
states the names of the contracting parties, their age, 
the names and residence of their parents, etc. This cer- 
tificate is as much a part of the French marriage cere- 
mony—in fact i‘ is more so—as are the ring and wed- 
ding cake in America. It is an obligatory act required 
by law. The same thing is true of the birth certificate. 
Every child born of the union is entered on the books 
at the Mayor's office, the name of the child, the names 
of the parents, the date of birth, etc., being given in 
detail. When, later in life, the child wishes to identify 
himself, he has simply to call for a copy of this official 
document which was drawn up and witnessed before he 
was three days old. 

It will be readily seen how the existence of such au- 
thenticated documents as birth and marriage certificates 
facilitate the work of the boards of registration. In the 
case of natives of the township, their names are put on 


the records in the Mayor's office tell when the would-be 
voters were born, and whether they are still alive. As 
for residents from other townships, the certificate of 
birth or marriage fixes their age and establishes their 
identity. 

In this thickly settled country, where immigration is 
at a minimum and naturalization is consequently a very 
rare occurrence, and where, furthermore, this admirable 
état civil keeps every citizen under the eye of the civil 
authority there exists scarcely any of the difficulties 
with which American boards of registration have to 
contend, difficulties which often vitiate our elections 
and cast popular government into disrepute. 

Nor are these advantages of registration the only 
checks on fraud that characterize the French system. 
It does not suffice to have your name on tbe poll-list in 
order to cast a ballot. Every citizen must be provided 
with an “ electoral card,” which is issued by the Mayor 
before the election, and on which is written the name, 
address, profession, etc., of the voter. This card is 
signed and stamped by the Mayor. Nobody may vote 
unless provided with an electoral card, even if his name 
be on the register. 

The French citizen is now ready to go to the ballot- 
box. If he wishes to act asa judge of election, he must 
be at the polling-place a little before the hour at which 
the voting begins. He will, therefore, repair to the 
town-hall, to the public school-house, to the Mayor’s 
home, or to the porch of the parish church, for any of 
these places may be the designated spot. He will not 
go toa corner liquor store,a tavern bar-room, or some 
other low resort, as is almost always the case in Ameri- 
ca. He will find one or two policemen at the door, the 
mayor, with his hat off, seated behind a long table, and 
a half-dozen citizens, also uncovered. There will be no 
smoking, no spitting, no carousing. An American, if 
he chanced to look ‘nto the room, might imagine that 
preparations were being made for a funeral or some 
other solemn act. 

The tirst thing in order before the voting begins is the 
formation of ‘‘ the bureau,” or board of election judges, 
composed of a president, four vice-presidents and a sec- 
retary. The Mayor of the town is always president of 
the bureau, and if there are several polling-places in the 
same town the other presidents are generally members 
of the town council; but if, when the hour for voting 
approaches, the ex-officio members of the bureau do not 
present themse!ves—and this is frequently the case—the 
two oldest and two youngest voters who bappen to be 
inthe room take their places at the table. At Paris, 
the four vice-presidents are always chocen in this way. 
The secretary is also selected from among the voters by 
the bureau. 

The bureau having thus been formed, the judges of 
election, as we call them, are now ready to receive bal- 
lots. The ballot-box, a large, strong cheap-looking pine 
chest is first opened and shown to those present and 
found to be empty. The lid is then closed with two pad- 
locks, the mayor keeping one key and the oldest vice- 
president the other. The box is next placed in the mid- 
dle of the table, the president standing behind it with a 
vice-president on his right. At either end of the table 
sit two other vice-presidents, each with a big register 
before him. These registers contain the list of vuters 
as prepared at the Mayor’s office. The first column of 
the broad page consists of a series of numbers, the next 
of family names, followed by a column of Christian 
names, a column giving the professions of the voters, 
and the last one stating their residence. 

A voter steps up, takes off his bat—this uncovering 
makes an impression on an American—hands his elec- 
toral card to the president. who reads in a loud voice 
the number on the card and the citizen’s name and 
then passes the card to the vice-president on the right. 
The latter clips off, with a pair of large ecisorss, one 
corner of the card and hands back the mutilated card 
to the voter. It may not now be presented again on 
that day. The corners cut from the cards are trans- 
fixed on a wire and are counted at the close of the polls 
in order to be sure that the number of the ballots in the 
box tallies with the number of voters. 

When the president reads out the name and number 
of the voter, as given on the electoral card, the vice- 
presidents who preside over the registers, turn to the 
right place, repeat the number and name, and it is not 
until then that the president takes the ballot from the 
voter and drops it through the slot in the box, 

It willthus be seen that there is no challenging at the 
polls, a custom whose efficacy I very much doubt. In 
the French system the most minute care is taken with 
the preparation of the poll-list. Challenging occurs 
and frauds are discovered not in the confusion and ex- 
citement of the eleventh hour, on election day, but in 
the quietude of the Mayor’s office during the three long 
months that precede an election, In France you never 
see ambitious young men and aspiring ward politicians, 
desirous of cutting a figure at the polls whereby to bring 
themselves into notice, compelling often a good citizen 
to ‘‘swear in” his vote and seldom keeping owt of the 
box the ballot of a bad citizen. Inthis country all this 
wrangling and disputing is carried on in another place 
and at another time to the great benefit of all parties. 

When the polls close, the president of the bureau in- 





the list of voters without even their demanding it; for 





in the room at the time to count the ballots, this im. 
portant duty being considered to lie outside of the powers 
of the judges of election. Four men place themselvyeg 
at a table, of which there are a half-dozen or more in 
the room; the president and vice-president produce 
their keys, open the box and tell off the ballots, not 
reading the names of the candidates but simply count- 
ing the ballots. It is the citizens at the tables who open 
the ballots and read the names. The president must see 
if the number of ballots in the box and the number of 
comers clipped from the electoral cards and fastened on 
the wire, are thesame. When thisis done, the ballots 
are put in paper bags, such as are used in grocery shops, 
and these bags are distributed among the tables. 
The whole aspect of the room has now changed. Dur- 
ing the day, while the voting was going on, all had been 
quiet and orderly. But nowa crowd of citizens sur- 
round each table. Everybody is talking, smoking push- 
ing and joking. What a golden opportunity for fraud! 
The law declares that the canvassing shall take place 
‘¢ under the supervision of the bureau.” But what su- 
pervision can the six members of the bureau have over 
several hundred noisy men crowded into one room? 
This { consider to be the worst feature of the French 
electoral system. 
The details of the canvassing process are as follows: 
One of the men at the table takes the paper bag between 
his legs, puts his hand down into it, draws out a ballot, 
looks at it and then passes it on to his neighbor, who 
reads the name aloud, while the other two men tally on 
large ruled sheets prepared beforeband by the author- 
ities. If there is any dispute about a ballot, the bureau 
decides what is to be done in the matter and not the 
canvassers. Finally the columns of figures are added 
up, the four men sign the sheets, the disputed ballots are 
pinned thereto, and then all are handed back to the bu- 
reau, who thereupon burn the ballots in the presence of 
the electors, and announce the result. Thereturns from 
each town or ward are sent to the capital of the Depart- 
ment, where they are examined by a committee of three 
cout cilors general, or, as we might say, members of the 
legislature, who declare the official result. 
And now a few general comments before closing. It 
will have been noticed that political parties as parties 
are not recognized in the French electoral law. In the 
cow position of the bureau that receives the ballots, in 
the organization of the body of citizens who do the 
counting and in the appointment of the Ceutral Commit- 
tee that declares the final results, no provision is made 
for party representation. At the polls the Mayor is all 
powerful and at the count, the final and official count, 
at least, it is the Prefect, who appoints the Central Com- 
mittee charged with this duty. Even the first courting 
of the ballots is almost entirely in the Mayor's bands, for 
before election day he may designate the canvassers. 
The law interferes only when it can be proved that the 
Mayor or the Prefect was aiming to perpetrate fraud. 
And when it is remembered that the Prefect is an agent 
of the Central Government and that the Mayor is also 
more or less under the authority of the Ministry at Paris, 
you will perceive what a dangerously important in- 
fluence the Government can exercise on a French elec- 
tion. During the Second Empire Napoleon did not 
hesitate to turn to account these advantages; and the 
Third Republic, I am sorry to say, has not wholly 
departed from the evil ways of its much-abused prede- 
cessor. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


BISHOP H. N. McTYEIRE, D.D. 


BY PROF. CHARLES FOSTER SMITH, PH.D., 
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HoLuanp Nimmons McTYEIRE, D.D., Senior Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, died at Van- 
derbilt University, February 15th, 1889. He was 4 
native of Barnwell County, South Carolina, grew up on 
a farm, and at fourteen entered the old Cokesbury 
Academy in Abbeville County, S. C., to prepare for 
college. While there he became a member of the 
Church, but he could never name the day nor the place 
of bis conversion, and could not fail, of course, at that 
time to be worried by the brethren who claimed, “If 
you can’t tell the place where and the time when, you 
haven't got it.” He was graduated at twenty from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Virginia, then under the presi- 
dency of Dr. L. C. Garland, who is still Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. There is no tradition of remark- 
able college promise in the young McTyeire. He fin- 
ished college in 1844, the year of the division of the 
Methodist Church, and, feeling called to preach, at once 
oined the Virginia Conference and was appointed to 
the old town of Williamsburg. He must have given 
early promise of usefulness in the ministry, for two 
years later he was transferred to the Alabama Confer- 
ence and stationed at Mobile, taking the place made 
vacant by the election of Dr. Thomas O. Summers to the 
associate editorship of the Southern Christian Advocate. 
About three years later he was transferred to NeW 
Orleans, and with Dr. John C. Keener had a large shateé 
in planting Methodism in that city. The yellow fever 
even did not drive him from his post, and the physicia® 
who came all the way from New Orleans to see him die 
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started the New Orleans Advocate, which at once became 
a power in the Church, altho he bad to divide his time 
between editorial and pastoral duties. During a large 
part of this period he served a large colored congrega- 
tion in New Urleans. At thirty he was elected a mem- 
ber of the General Conference, and four years later, 
1858, was made editor of the Nashville Advocate, the 
connectional organ of bis Church. In 1862, when the 
Federal army entered Nashville, he went to Alabama, 
and was stationed at Montgomery, where, in May 1866, 
he was elected Bishop. From his ordination he has 
been considered the great parliamentarian of the Church, 
and those best capable of judging have considered him 
an ecclesiastical statesman. At his death be lacked a 
little of having served twenty-three years as Bishop. 

Many able men regard him as the strongest man whom 
the Southern Methodist Church has produced, and there 
can be no question that as a writer he had no equal 
among hisbrethren. A great part of his best writing is 
scattered about in the various Church papers; but his 
last and greatest work, the ‘* History of Methodism,” 
shows thestyle and power of the man. His first literary 
effort, outside of newspaper work, was a prize essay on 
the ‘‘ Duties of Christian Masters.” He wrote also a 
«Catechism on Church Government,” and a ‘ Manual 
of the D.scipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” 

Elected Bishop within a year after the War ended he 
could not but have much to do with shaping the readjust- 
went of his Church to the new order of things in the 
South, and many believe that his was the foremost part 
in the great work. But his memory will doubtless live 
longest in connection with Vanderbilt University. He 
and others had planned such an instisution, a prominent 
department of which was to be a theological seminary, 
but it was impossible to raise the money to endow it. 
Finally, however, family connections brought Bishop 
McTyeire into acquaintance with Commodore Vander- 
bilt, who was easily induced to embrace the Bishop’s 
project. The story of the wealthy New Yorker’s princely 

gift toward the education of Southern youth is doubtless 

familiar tu all who care to know it, but it is not generally 

known that Mr. Vanderbilt asked the Bishop to resign 
his offive and accept the presidency of the new Univer- 
sity at a salary of $10,000 a year. When the loyal 
churchman had declined this proposition the Commo- 
dore insisted that he accept the presidency of the Board 
of Trustees and invested him with veto power, saying: 
“T want you to sustain the same relation to the Univer- 
sity that I do tothe New York Central. Commodore 
Vanderbilt always expressed the conviction that he had 
found the right man to manage the great trust, and tra- 
dition has it that he was so much pleased with the 
Bishop’s financial measures that on one occasion he 
said to him: ‘‘ You have missed your calling, sir; you 
ought to have been a railroad man.” 

The Commodore’s gifts to Vanderbilt University 
reached $1,000,000 before his death; his son, W. H. Van- 
derbilt, gave in all about $500,000,and Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt has added to the donations of father and 
grandfather a handsome gift to the library and an ele- 
gant new building. This great trust Bishop McTyeire 
has so managed that some have disliked him, more have 
admired him, most who were close to him have loved 
him, andall have ackno-vledged that, tho some mistakes 
might have been made, each year’s increasing success 
was demonstrating how wisely and broadly he had 
planned. He has had the greatest oppoitunity ever 
offered to a Southern man; and when the history of edu- 
cation in the South is properly written he will stand 
firstin this respect in his Church, and perhaps in the 
section to which he belonged. 

He had the reputation of being a stern man, but the 
children knew better. No sight was more common on 
the University grounds than the so-called stern Bishop 
with children of the Faculty on both sides of him and 
children between his knees dashing along behind 
“Kitty Clover,” the little ones in a complete abandon of 
delight, and he enjoying their screams and laughter. A 
little eight-year-old spoke for his fellows when he said 
the other day: “I believe next to Papa I loved Bishop 
best.” He had made a paradise of the eighty acres of 
ground belonging to the University, in which birds and 
children were equally athome, No figure was more fa- 
miliar than his on the grounds, whether walking with 
slow but vigorous step, supporting himself on a long, 
heavy cane; or, at the proper season, pruning the trees, 
or, if building was going on, watching and direct- 
ing the work. His was a constructive mind, and 
nothing so delighted him as to help push forward some 
gteat work, whether an enterprise of the Church, or 
Some great building intended at once for ornament and 
usefulness. But as he looked at the beautiful Uni- 
Versity grounds, essentially his work, he could intensely 
sympathize with Faust, who, viewing in imagination 
his last work complete, a wilderness reclaimed, 

“Im Innern hier ein paradiesisch Land.” 
could not help exclaiming, ** Verwetle doch, du bist so 
schon ! ” And the Bishop’s joy in his creation would 
be intensified by the thought that the remains of the old 
federal earthworks by the side of bis house were typical 
of the past of his people, while the beautiful grounds all 
‘round were a prophecy of the future in store for them. 
He did not murmur that he was cut down, when every 





one was predicting for him at least fifteen years of fruit- . 


fullabor. His strong constitution was slowly under- 
mined by the insidious disease. It was months before 
he was brought to his bed, three months more before 
theend came; but he lay there, taking the liveliest in- 
terest in friends or matters of Church or University, 
sure that he was sinking, but never repining. He never 
even expressed a wish to get well, except when he pray- 
ed that if consistent with God’s will the many prayers 
offered for his recovery might be answered, in order 
that his friends’ faith in prayer might be strengthened. 
He took the sacrament the afternoon before his death, 
‘not in anticipation of the end,” he explained, ‘ but 
for the comfort of my soul.” Then after a night of 
horrible but patient suffering he greeted the light free 
from pain, heard the first college bell of the day—re- 
marking that he himself had hung that bell—fifteen 
minutes later uttered the one word ‘‘ Peace”! and be- 
come unconscious. At 8:52 a.M., as Faculty and stu- 
dents were assembled in the University chapel for morn- 
ing worship, he fell asleep as softly as a child. 

He had said one day to his wife: ‘‘I like Dr. McFer- 
rin’s idea; don’t buy me new cloths, but bury me in 
something I’ve preached in.” He had also expressed the 
wish that only the burial service of his Church be read 
over him; that the coffin be carried without a hearse the 
short distance to the grave on the grounds; that the Ne- 
groes in the employ of the University be allowed to dig 
his grave and the students to fill itup. And his wish 
was strictly obeyed. Six of his episcopal colleagues 
stood beside his grave and a great concourse of people 
witnessed the last simple rites. 
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A CENTURY OF THE CABINET. 
BY EDWARD P. CLARK. 











THE Cabinet is one of our political institutions which 
has undergone various changes during the century of 
governmental development which is just closing. 
Neither the term now commonly applied to it, nor the 
alternative one of ‘‘the President’s Constitutional Ad- 
visers,” actually appears in the Constitution. Indeed, 
the only reference to the subject in tbat instrument is 
the provision that the President ‘‘may require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices.” 

The President was to have the power of appointing 
these prircipal officers of departments, and it appears to 
have been expected that he would select the men best 
qualified to serve, without reference to any other con- 
sideration—as it was expected that the Presidential 
Electors would look over all the eminent men of the 
nation, and pick out the one who seemed on the whole 
best fitted for the chief magistracy. Washington 
attempted to apply this principle. He wrote a friend 
not long after his inauguration: 

“T entered upon my Administration unconfined bya single 
engagement, uvinfluenced by any ties of blood or friend- 
ship, and with the best intentions and fullest determina- 
tion to nominate to office those persons only who, upon 
every consideration, were the most deserving, and who 
would probably execute their several functions to the in- 
terest and credit of the American Union, if such characters 
could be found by my exploring every avenue of informa- 
tion respecting their merits and pretensions that it was in 
my power to obtain.” 

Political parties had not then been formed, but the 
sharp controversies over the adoption of the Constitution 
had already arrayed prominent men against each other. 
Washington had a profound dread of what he styled, in 
his Farewell Address, ‘‘ the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party”—a spirit which, he said, ‘‘serves always to dis- 
tract the public councils, and enfeeble the public Ad- 
ministration.” He had abundance of time for ‘‘exploring 
every avenue of information” respecting possible can- 
didates for his Cabinet. He was inaugurated on the 80ch 
of April, 1789, but it was not until the 10th of September 
that Congress establisned any departments, the duties 
attached to these places being performed in the mean 
while by the officers who had been in charge under 
appointment of the Continental Congress. Only three 
departments were created at this time—the Department 
of Foreign Affairs (afterward changed to the Depurtment 
of State), the Treasury Department and the War Depart- 
ment. The latter included the oversight of the navy, 
which was not elevated into a separate department until 
1798. The office of Postmaster-General was created at 
the same time with the original departments, but his 
Department was not set up until 1794, and he was not 
regarded as a Cabinet officer until Jackson’s day. The 
Attorney-General, on the other hand, was considered a 
member of the Cabinet from the start, altho the present 
Department of Justice was not established until 1870. 
More than half acentury passed after Washington’s day 
before a new Cabinet place was created. It was styled, 
in the Act of 1849, the Home Department, but has al- 
ways since been called the Department of the Interior. 
Forty years passed before any further addition to the 
Cabinet. There has for years been a Department of 
Agriculture, but its head has been only a Commissioner, 
The Fiftieth Congress in its last session elevated hisrank 
to that of a Secretary, and with the change in rank the 
incumbent was granted admission to the Cabinet circle. 





In the selection of his Cabinet Washingtun made a 
thorough trial of the principle upon which he had de- 
termined to make all his appointments. Alexander 
Hamilton was obviously the best man in the country 
for Secretary of the Treasury. John Jay, who had been 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Congress, would 
have been the President’s first choice for Secretary of 
State, if he had not preferred the Chief-Justiceship 
when given his pick of all the great offices. Thomas 
Jefferson, who had been for some years Minister at the 
Court of Versailles, appeared the best substitute. He 
would rather bave retained his post in France, ‘but it 
is not for an individual,” he wrote Washington, ‘‘to 
choose his path; you are to marshal us as may best be 
for the public good.” Discord was inevitable betweea 
Hamilton and Jefferson. They had already disagreed 
as to the theory of the new government, and they were 
certain to differ as to its practical operation. A personal 
antipathy aggravated their political differences, and the 
result was, to quote Jefferson’s own words, that **Ham- 
iltonand myself were daily pitted in the Cabinet like 
two cocks.” Washingtou was the only man who could 
bave kept them in close association for years, and the 
time finally came when even his ‘‘amiable deportment,” 
which, as Senator Maclay, of Pennsylvania, said, 
‘*smoothes and sweetens everything,” could not averta 
breakin the Cabinet. During the first year of Washing- 
ton’s second term, Jefferson insisted upon the Presi- 
dent’s accepting his often-tendered resignation. 

The experiment of making a Cabinet out of men who 
held opposite views and virtually belonged to different 
parties had failed as a permanent policy. As a tempo- 
rary measure, however, it was undoubtedly of benefit 
to the country in preventing more serious controversies 
between these great leaders at that critical epoch in our 
history. As Mr. R. M. T, Hunter, of Virginia, has acute- 
ly said: ‘‘ Washington did not leave Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton without the Cabinet, to shake perhaps the whole 
fabric of government in their fierce wars and rivalries, 
but he took them within, where he himself might arbi- 
trate their disputes as they arose, and turn to the best 
account for the country their suggestions as they were 
made.” No President attempted to repeat the experi- 
ment until Lincoln found himself chosen ‘* to assume a 
task more difficult than that which devolved upon 
Washington,” as he told his Springfield neighbors in the 
pathetic speech in which he bade them farewell. His 
biographers agree that it was his first’ intention to ap- 
point to office Union Democrats in the South, and even 
to invite representatives of this class into his Cabinet. He 
went so far as to authorize the offer of the Treasury De- 
partment to James Guthrie, of Kentucky, who had held 
it under Pierce, and who had been a candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. John A. Gilmer, 
of North Carolina, was another Southern Democrat to 
whom the offer of a Cabinet place was made. But all 
these efforts failed. The spirit which prompted them 
survived, however, and resulted later in the appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Rench of Stephen J. Field, who 
had been a Democrat before the War. The attempt by 
Mr. Hayes to revive the “Old Line Whigs” by giving 
the Postmaster-Generalship to Mr. Key, of Tennessee, 
who had supported Tilden for President, proved a ridic- 
ulous failure; and the principle that Cabinet places shall 
not go outside the party may be regarded as now fully 
established. 

The original disposition was to treat a Cabinet position 
as a place of some permanence, which a satisfactory in- 
cumbent might hope to retain under more than one 
President, provided that a change of Administration did 
not involve a change of parties. Thus John Adams ac- 
cepted the Federalist heads of departments whom 
Washington left. In like manner, after Jefferson had 
established the Democrats in power, when Madison suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency, he retained the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Postmaster-General and the Attorney- 
General who had been his associates while he was him- 
self Jefferson’s Secretary of State. The two former, 
Albert Gallatin and Gideon Granger, had held their 
places throughout Jefferson’s two terms, and continued 
through Madison’s first term and about one year of his 
second—each having thus a dozen years of unbroken 
service. Monroe followed Madison’sexample. Having 
himself been his predecessor’s Secretary of State, he 
must needs select a new head for that Department, but 
he retained the men who had been his associates in 
Madison’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Attorney-General and Postmaster- 
General. John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of State in 
Monroe’s Cabinet, had been associated with Samuel L. 
Southard as Secretary of the Navy, John McLean as 
Postmaster-General and William Wirt as Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and he retained each of them through bis term as 
President. It will thus be seen that for more than a 
quarter of a century, after Jefferson’s accession, the 
Cabinet resembled the Senate in being a continuous 
body, which had under each new Administration old 
members, a majority even holding over sometimes from 
one President to another. 

Jackson made a “clean sweep” in the Cabinet, but 
his successor followed the earlier precedents, Van Buren 
continuing in office Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of the Navy, Postmaster-General and Attor- 





ney-General. This was the last application of the old 
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rule. When next a Democrat succeeded a Democrat as 
President in 1857, Buchanan following Pierce, he made 
an entirely new Cabinet. When a Vice-President has 
succeeded to the Presidency he has always made a more 
or less complete change in the Cabinet. Webster con- 
tinued Secretary of State for two years under Tyler, in 
order to conclude a treaty with Great Britain, but all of 
his associates who had been appointed by Harrison 
withdrew within a few months of the latter's death. 
Fillmore made an entirely new slate when the death of 
Taylor promoted him to the Presidency, and Arthur re- 
tained permanently only one of Garfield’s Cabinet. 
Johnson, on the other hand, kept throughout his term 
Lincoln’s Secretaries of State, of the Navy and of the 
Treasury. 

Before Grant's day it had come to be accepted that a 
new President was entitled to construct a new Cabinet. 
It was expected, however, that he would select men of 
standing and influence in the party which had elected 
him. The Secretaryship of State, which has always 
been regarded as the chief place, kad been awarded by 
earlier Presidents to men who afterward naturally 
stepped from that department to the White House, while 
later it was usually allotted to the most prominent rival 
in the nominating convention of the successful candi- 
date. Thus Polk appointed Buchanan, who had received 
votes on several ballots before the successful ‘dark 
horse” was brought upon the track in 1844. Pierce, the 
next ‘‘ dark horse,” gave the place to William L. Marcy, 
who had led him on the last ballot before the nomina- 
tion was made in the convention of 1852. Buchanan 
appointed Lewis Cass, who had been a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination in more than one Democratic 
Convention, and had run against Taylor in 1848, In 
like manner Lincoln appointed William H. Seward, who 
had been at first the leading candidate in the Republican 
Convention of 1860, and gave three other places in the 
Cabinet to three other men ‘who had received votes in 
that convention—the Treasury to Salmon P. Chase, the 
War Department to Simon Cameron, and the Attorney- 
Generalship to Edward Bates; while still another, the 
Interior Department, was given to Caleb B. Smith, who 
had been influential in securing Lincoln’s nomination. 
Two of these appointments—those of Cameron and 
Smith—and particularly that of Cameron, were made 
by Lincoln against his own inclination, in order to re- 
deem pledges which his friends had made at the con- 
vention without his knowledge. 

The first two Presidents who were elected upon their 
military records followed the rule of the civilians. Har- 
rison offered the State Department to Henry Clay, who 
had at first led him in the Whig Convention of 1840; and, 
upon Clay’s declination, gave it to Daniel Webster, the 
other great leader of the Whigs. The remaining places 
were given to other prominent Whigs—the Treasury to 
Thomas Ewing, who had already won distinction in the 
Senate; War to John Bell, who had served several terms 
in the House of Representatives, one of them as Speaker; 
Navy to George E. Badger, who was a representative 
Whig of North Carolina; the Post Officeto Frances 
Granger, who had run for Vice-President on the Whig 
ticket in 1836, and who, by the way, was the son of the 
Gideon Granger who served in the same office under 
Jefferson and Madison; and the Attorney-General- 
ship to John J. Crittenden, who had represented 
Kentucky with great credit in the upper house of 
Congress. In like manner, eight years later, Taylor 
gave the State Department to John M, Clayton, who had 
received scattering votes in the Whig Convention and 
was justly esteemed the ‘favorite son” of Delaware; 
followed Harrison’s example in making Thomas Ewing 
one of the Cabinet—this time as Secretary of the just- 
established Interior Department; and filled the remain- 
ing places with men all but one of whom had served in 
one or the other branch of Congress—William M. Mere- 
dith being made Secretary of the Treasury; George W. 
Crawford, Secretary of War; William B. Preston, Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Jacob Collamer, Postmaster-General; 
and Reverdy Johnson, Attorney-General, for which 
position he resigned a United States Senatorship. 

Grant broke with all the traditions. He treated the 
Cabinet as tho it were a military staff, in constituting 
which he was to consult only his own personal feelings. 
He nominated for Secretary of the Treasury one of the 
greatest importers of the country, and when he found 
that a statute stood in Alexander T. Stewart’s way, 
wanted to get around the difficulty by having Congress 
repeal the law. The Navy Department was given to 
Adolph E, Borie, an estimable old merchant of Philadel- 
phia, who had had no experience in public life and 
possessed no qualification for it, and who appeared as 
much bewildered as the country was at his surprising 
elevation. The chief recommendation of Borie’s early 
successor, George M. Robeson, was his capacity for tell- 
ing good stories. John A. Rawlins, who had been 
Grant's chief of staff in the army, was, justifiably 
enough, given the War Department; but upon his death 
it was handed over to William W. Belknap, who after- 
ward brought disgrace upon the Administration, for no 
other apparent reason than that he had made a speech 
at a public banquet which pleased Grant’s fancy. One 
ef the most distinguished lawyers in the whole country 
was originally made Attorney-General when E. Rock- 
wood Hoar was appointed, but Mr. Hoar’s successor was 





an unknown Georgian, quite incompetent to grapple 
with the great legal and constitutional questions which 
were arising in the reconstruction period. The State 
Department was cheapened in public estimation by the 
loan of it for a week to Grant’s early patron, Elihu B. 
Washburne, who then became Minister to France. 
Altogether, Grant’s treatment of the Cabinet was such 
as distinctly to lower its standing. 

In bis ‘‘ Life of Henry Clay” Carl Schurz remarks that 
Harrison's offer of the State Department to Clay, and af- 
terward to Webster, was ‘‘ prudent” for these reasons: 

‘A second-rate man elected to the Presidency will act 

wisely in taking the able and ambitious leaders of bis 
party, if they are honest men, from Congress into the Cab- 
inet. They may then try to serve their own ambitious, but, 
in doing so, they will feel themselves under honorable ob- 
ligation and restraint; they will scarcely seek to overthrow 
the Administration. When the real leaders of the party 
are not identified with the Administration and strive to 
control it from the outside, dissension and strife are almo_t 
inevitable.” 
There is another side to the matter, however. A Presi- 
dent may weaken his party in Congrers by making 
heavy drafts upon that body for his Cabinet. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Cleveland did this when he took Bayard, La- 
mar and Garland from the Democratic side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber. To make matters worse, one of the three 
brought serious discredit upon the Administration by 
his connection with the telephone scandal, while neither 
of the other two served with such credit as Manning and 
Whitney, who were taken from private life. 

There has never been a time when it was so difficult as 
now to tempt men frum the Senate into the Cabinet. 
This is partly due to a temporary cause, in the political 
stranding of Bayard and Garland by reason of their 
making the exchange (Lamar having found refuge in 
the Supreme Court); but more largely to the growing 
attrac iveness of the Senatorial office. That most dis- 
criminating critic of our institutions, Prof. James Bryce, 
in his ** American Commonwealth,” expresses the opin- 
ion that ‘** the position of a Senator who can count on a 
re-election is the most desirable in the political world of 
America.” The popular disposition to re-elect a Senator 
has been steadily growing of late years, and was never 
so strong as now. Twenty-five legislatures have elected 
Senators for the term beginning on March 4th, and in 
the twenty-three states where there has been no change 
of partisan control, but three Senators have failed of re- 
election, and one of these three by his own declination 
when nobody was disposed to contest his claim. A Sen- 
ator may now count with great confidence upon a second 
term, with much hopefulness upon a third, and even 
look forward to a fourth, which has been given more 
than one member of the present body. On the other 
hand, the Cabinet no longer leads to the Presidency, and 
it is a piece of rare luck, never to be counted upon, 
when a man can step back into the Senate after four 
years in an Executive Department, as Garfield’s election 
to the Presidency after his choice as Senator enabled 
Sherman to do in 1881. President Harrison has found it 
more difficult than any of his predecessors to attract 
men into the Cabinet from the Senate, and with the 
present tendencies this difficulty is one which seems 
likely to grow rather than to diminish, 

The reappearance of a man in the Cabinet after a 
period of some years has happened more than once. 
Daniel Webster resigned as Secretary of State under 
Tyler in 1843, and returned to the Department when 
Fillmore became President in 1850. Lewis Cass, who 
was Secretary of War under Jackson from 1831 to 1833, 
was Secretary of State under Buchanan from 1857 until 
the last winter of his Administration. John J. Critten- 
den, who had been Attorney General for a few months 
in 1841, resumed the office for nearly three years under 
Fillmore. Thomas Ewing, as has been said. served in 
the short-lived Cabinets of the two military Presidents 
who died early in their terms. Hugh McCulloch, who 
was made Secretary of the Treasury by Lincoln the 
month before his assassination and continued 1n the de- 
partment by Johnson, was called from his retirement in 
his seventy-sixth year, by Arthur, to fill the same posi- 
tion in the closing months of his Administration. There 
have been other cases where the President’s appointive 
power has thus restored political vitality to a man 
whom the electors had. hastily passed by, and acts of 
popular injustice may thus sometimes be rectified, to the 
advantage of the public as well as of the man. On the 
whole, however, the most abiding impression left by a 
study of the Cabinet during the past hundred years is 
that of the fleeting nature of political fame, so thorough- 
ly forgotten are now even most of those who were once 
great figures on the national stage. 

New YORE CITY. 
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THE family of the President-elect are often as much 
amused as disturbed by visitors through curiosity. A 
short time ago Mrs. Harrison, looking out of the window 
of her home, saw a well-dressed stranger standing on the 
sidewalk gazing at the house and the grounds witha pecu- 
liar look of longing on his face. It was evident that he 
was too modest to intrude, and that there was something 
he wanted for which he was afraid toask. Mrs. Harrison 


opened the window and pleasantly asked the stranger if 
there was anything he wanted. It was evident he did not 
recognize her when he replied: ‘‘Oh yes; I should like so 
much to take a drink out of that well.’”’ He was permitted 
to get his innocuous drink, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





THE thing most to be regretted in the ending of the 
Fiftieth Session of our Congress is the number of good, 
useful men who go out at the end of the term and will 
not return. In many cases they would have been re- 
turned by their constituents; but they did not want to 
be re-elected. The House’s next session will be largely 
made up of new men, who will require all of a first 
term to get used to the way business is conducted and 
will not have learned until the end of that term thar 
they are working in a national government, not in a 
state government, and that they must rise to wide views 
of policy such as belong to a nation. There is this 
trouble with the first session of a new Congress always, 
and one regrets tosee such practiced men as Governor 
Long, of Massachusetts, Dr. Robert T. Davis, Mr. Charles 
H. Allen and many others of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion among the unreturned,and in New York, altho he 
has had only one term, Mr. S. V. White, a member from 
Brooklyn, and others equally desirable; the sort of men 
the country needs. With many of these men, especially 
Mr. Allen and Mr. White, it is a noble discontent with 
the dilly-dally, circumlocution-office ways in which they 
find the affairs of the country conducted. Business 
men are used to prompt business ways. A Wall Street 
broker expects to have things done with promptness 
atter he arrives at a decision, and he has learned to be 
prompt in making his decision; with business habits he 
goes to Congress and finds—everything is done by com- 
mittees. The chairman governs the committee, the 
Speaker governs the chairman, the White House gov- 
erns the Speaker. Nobody says anything about it; but 
that is the way as he finds, after a while. At first he is 
unaware. He finds himself put on a committee fora 
sort of business with which he is entirely unacquainted. 
He has to give himself a special education and he faith- 
fully tries to do it. After some months of study he feels 
that he knows enough to see that there is great need of 
certain legislation on the subject to which his committee 
is appointed, and he tries to draw up a bill. It requires 
an immense amount of work; he has to consult so many 
points of law, so many points of conflicting interest, so 
many of his and other men’s constituents to find out ex- 
actly what they need—his bill changes many times be- 
fore it at last takes final form and he thinks it is ready 
to bring before his committee. He does it at last, with 
a little hesitation, sitting at the long table in the com- 
mittee-room with his associates, each of whom also has 
a bill of some sort to offer. It is received calmly; it is 
too good to be treated with utter coldness, yet the chair- 
man’s smile is not warm and hearty. Then there is a 
little discussion, and some changes are suggested, which 
is a polite way of saying, You must shape that bill over 
again. Weariedly but undiscouraged he does so and 
presents it again. Still more apparent is the fact that 
it isa good bit of legislation upon a needed point; still 
the chairman is cold, altho now he does not become ac- 
tive in opposition. So atlast the member sees his bill 
in a shape to be reported favorably and _ thinks 
he has accomplished something. 

But the days go by and he sees nothing done. He asks 
the chairman, who says: ‘*‘ Oh, yes; your bill will come 
up in due time; our committee will have the right of 
way some day next month, and we will try to bring it 
up then.” The days go on again. Meantime from the 
White House has come an intimation, nobody knows 
how, or where, or when, that certain bills should be kept 
back. Don’t crowd the work of some of the committees; 
it is going to embarrass the President—the political situ- 
ation is such, you know, etc. The member finds that the 
chairman of his committee has singularly bad luck in 
‘* catching the eye” of the Speaker. He says something 
about it to the chairman, whois not much moved, appar- 
ently, and says: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Speaker seems to look in the 
other direction; still, he is very fair in his rulings and I 
must take my chances. There are so many other com- 
mittees each crazy to bring forward its pet set of bills.” 
The days persist in moving on. The chairman continues 
to have ill-luck and to be unmoved about it—and finally 
it dawns upon the member that there is a hitch unseen 
by him, and he learns at last what is meant by the term 
legislation. Dawdling is the name he applies toit. He 
thinks longingly of his office in New York where the 
keen ‘‘ ticker” brought him the exact state of things on 
the street and where his own clear knowledge of every- 
thing could be brought to bear practically on the turn of 
the moment—he sickens over this so-called legislation. 
When the politicians from his district consult him about 
a second term, such a man says: “‘ No, I thank you—I 
have seen enough of this. I want to be in a thing that 
has some gotoit. Don’t renominate me.” 

Cards engraved, ‘‘ The members of the Korean Lega- 
tion, at home, 4 to 7,” were sent out very soon after the 
members moved into a large house on fowa Circle, and 
society very cheerfully responded to this invitation 
where it was said that two ladies would appear for the 
first time—make their début. There were eight hundred 
invitations and there must have been that number of 
people there. The carriages at half-past five were 
packed along the circle as they are at a President’s re- 
ception. There was a long awning from the sidewalk to 
the house, and the Korean flag flew from the roof and 
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was draped or the wallinside. Here there wasa throng 
of people, almost a crowd. Dr. Allen, the American 
Secretary of the Legation, stood by the door and next 
him the Minister, and then the two ladies who were the 
great attraction of the day. One saw with pleasure that 
they had kept on their native dresses, and with their 
two husbands made a little line of orientalism which 
everybody looked at with curiosity and interest. After 
shaking hands, I went behind them into the bay-window 
near which they stood, and watched the people coming 
in; and heard the remarks of these who had already 
arrived. Mrs. Vance and a friend or two, Mrs, Dr. 
Brown and her husband, the Surgeon-General of the 
Navy, Mrs. Carlisle, the wife of the Speaker, Mrs. Sena- 
tor Dolph, handsome and cordial in manner always, and 
many others, well known in society, passed along 
pleasant and friendly in their greetings. Besides these 
were the members of the Persian legation fezzed and 
with darker faces than we are used to seeing; and 
above all and more than all, the Chinese legation, the 
fat old Minister himself in his best diamonded cap, and 
his secretary also with diamonds strictly second in size 
to the Minister, but still large enough to make one en- 
vious. They say China is going to war with Korea. He 
showed no signs of it in his face or manner then, but 
was busy talking and laughing with ladies, to whom he 
gave a large share of his attention, always most smiling, 
I observed, to the young and pretty faces, proving that 
there are possibilities of cultivation and liberality in the 
Mongolian mind. When it came time for him to go 
away, I watched him with interest of an especial sort. 
In China one must not even allude to the women of a 
man’s family; they are too insignificant to have any 
share in life outside of their own quarter of the house. 
Mr. Chang Yen Hoon moved up and began shaking 
hands with the two assistant secretaries, doing it cor- 
dially; then came the two ladies. Would he ignore 
them, or bow, or frown at them? Nothing of the sort; 
his outstretched hand met theirs with the same smile 
he had given the others, and only when he shook hands 
with Mr. Ye Ha Yung was he a little more cordial and 
demonstrative than with the men of lower rank. The 
world moves and sometimes offers an interesting little 
scene like this, if one can find time to stand by and no- 
tice it. 

On the Wednesday after their party the Korean ladies 
made the rounds of the Cabinet calls. Mrs. Endicott, 
Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Dickinson, Mrs, Fairchild, all kept 
their last Wednesday and made themselves agreeable to 
their own friends, but also to a crowd of strangers who 
were here for the inauguration. Almost all the people 
in the city have friends visiting them, and strangers 
like to see the way in which Washington officials keep 
open house for an hour or two on some day in the week. 
It is peculiar to the political capital of the country, and 
tho it has its drawbacks it has its advantages. An 
American citizen always has a set of ‘‘ best clothes” and 
always fcels that he must put them on at the proper 
occasions, so that he has an air of self-respect if he is 
only a plain person from a huckleberry district. Mrs. 
Whitney and Mrs. Endicott and other Cabinet ladies 
all have handsome houses with beautiful articles of 
decoration in china and bronze, yet they never set them 
away for fear of pilfering fingers. The most that is done 
is to move back frail stands which are easily knocked 
over and to push away chairs for the sake of space. Peo- 
ple respect private houses, whatever they may feel about 
the White House. There is a little feeling about that as 
a public building in which the public has certain rights, 
but it is not so with the houses of Senators or Cabinet 
officers, and the advantage is that constituents have a 
chance to see what their representatives are doing and 
get a glimpse of their family life, which interests and 
attracts. 

The worst features of the inauguration so far are the 
exceedingly ugly stands which have been erected in 
every possible place all along the line of the procession, 
from tne White House to theCapitol. The Commission- 
ers of the District ought to have required that the un- 
sightly structures of pine boards should be draped and 
covered in such a way as to make them add tothe gayety 
of the street pageant. They will be full of a shouting, 
waving enthusiastic crowd of people at the moments 
when the procession passes and again passes back from 
the Capitol to the Wnite House; but there are the days be- 
forehand, and there are the strangers who will get their 
first impressions of Washington as a city diversified 
along its principal avenue with lumber yards. They 
commenced building them early in February, when the 
fourth of March seemed far away, and it gave one very 
much the feeling which General Black, of the Pension 
Office, expressed, when he said of the noise of ham- 
mering, ‘It is something like an undertaker’s.” The 
Pension Office is where the Inaugural ball was to be, 
and General Biack’s own domains were very much in- 
vaded by the preparations for that event. Weare get- 
ting to ve more polite and less childish as we grow 
nationally older. Civilities areexchanged between the 
contending parties which amount to cordialities. Mr, 
and Mrs, Harrison went to a dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland on the evening after the arrival of the Presi- 
dent-elect in Washington. It was in the private dining- 


than the vastness of the great dining-room. History 
has not furnished us with an account of the talking, 
and one can hardly imagine what it may have been. 
There may have been lying at the back of all that was 
said by the guests a feeling that it was pleasant if one 
was defeated as a Senator to come back as a President; 
and the hosts may have felt generously that they had 
had four years of it at least, and they could afford to be 
kind. The situation was interesting; looked at in all its 
lights one can suppose that Mr. Cleveland may have felt 
regretfully that he had not been able better to carry out 
his policy since he has been in the White House, and 
that he may have looked’ at Mr. Harrison half laugh- 
ing, half grim, and said: ‘‘The President can have no 
policy—if his party has one he is all right. Otherwise 
the Chief Executive of the Republic is merely a person 
to whom office-seekers come, and go away smiling or 
swearing, as thecase may be.” 
Congress is getting itself well growled at as usual. 
The Appropriation Bills are stepping to the front, and 
everything gave way to them in these last days. The 
River and Harbor Bill was out of favor, it always is on 
every other year; the Diplomatic Bill did not make our 
ministers abroad into ambassadors finally, for lack of 
one little vote, and Mrs. General Sheridan has received 
a pension of $2,500 a year, which is all a grateful 
republic thinks it can afford to give the widow of one 
of its greatest heroes. Congress will go out of the 
fiftieth year of its age in disgrace with many, in favor 
with few, as all Congresses do more or less, The bills 
presented have been something over eleven thousand. 
They are as diverse as if they were for different 
hemispheres; they are an awful jumble in fact, but 
then not many of them have passed and in that is 
safety. 
The inauguration festivities will settle down, and then 
weare to have a fine exhibition of American artists’ pic- 
tures in the house which belonged to Mr. Graham Bell 
but which has been recently bought by Mr. Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton, but which will not be occupied by him 
until nex: autumn. The exhibition is not of pictures 
for sale, but will be of the best pictures of some 
of the best artists of the present day, and owners of 
some of these best pictures have been kind enough to 
lend them from private collections and allow them to 
be brought here for a short time. It will be a half- 
social exhibition also, beginning with a reception, and 
going on with smaller affairs, which will be arranged 
by some of the leaders in society here, each having an 
afternoon at the gallery when she presides and asks her 
friends to come and assist, and visitors have the pleas- 
ure ot a social gathering added to the charm of the fine 
pictures. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Sine Arts. 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








SEVEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE pictures make up the 
Water Color Society’s twenty*second annual exhibition, 
now open at the Academy of Design. Few of them are 
large orin any way striking examples, yet excellent work 
of an unassuming character abounds, and as a whole the 
collection 1s satisfactory and pleasing. It lacks a domi- 
nant center of interest such as Mr. Chase supplied two or 
three years ago,in his ‘Afternoon Tea in Holland,” and 
Mr. Winslow Homer has more often given us. Mr. Homer 
is not represented at all this year, nor Mr. J.a Farge, nor 
Mr. Kenyon Cox, while Mr. Chase sends only a single 
small figure, charmingly handled, of course, but not so 
well posed or characterized as is common with him. Land 
scapes preponderate as usual, both in numbers and in ex- 
cellence, yet there are a few figure paintings of high merit. 

Chief among these is Mr. Blum’s brilliant, vivid ‘* Vene- 
tian Market’’—not a large picture but one full of vitality, 
animation, individuality and charm. The many figures 
are naturally yet harmoniously grouped and each is an 
individual personage clearly conceived and presented; the 
audacious color scheme, finding its most conspicuous note 
in the yellow and orange tones of the fruit offered for sale, 
is admirably managed, and the handling is clever and 
spirited yet delicate to a remarkable degree. Different in 
mood but as charming in its own way is the same artist’s 
view of a wide Venetian lagoon, while his other pictures 
scarcely yield to these two in interest. Mr. Maynard sends 
a picture called “Sirens” which represents a number of 
mermaids disporting in the surf while a classic galley is 
steering toward them over the dark-blue sea. The figures 
are carefully drawn and not inaptly characterized, while 
their tlowing contours and the richness of the color give 
the result a decorative value. This is the picture which 
won the $300 prize annually offered by Mr. Evans for the 
best work in the collection. 

Mr. Lungren’s ‘Snowy Night” in a New York street re- 
calls to memory similar works by the same band shown 
some years ago. Perhaps it is not quite so ableas were the 
best of its predecessors, yet it is an individual and inter- 
esting piece of work. Mr. Church’s ‘‘ My Lady Bo-Peep” 
is scarcely as successful as most of his pastoral fantasies. 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Breath of Sea Air on the Bat- 
tery” is, of course, vigorously rendered, and such efforts to 
utilize the characteristic material offered byAmerican towns 
are always welcome. Mr. Wiles’s ‘‘ La Cygale” has much 





room, a room smaller than the state dining-room, but 
very handsome, and much pleasanter for a small party 





technical merit, and Mr. Hassam’s “Flower Market” in 
Parisis a most dainty bit of work, while Mrs, Sherwood 





(better known as Miss Rosina Emmet), sends some cleverly 
handled portrait figures. 
Among the landscapes the first place is claimed by atiny 
thing that Mr. Whistler sends from over-sea. It is but a 
‘*Study” of a river scene with a stretch of green water and 
pale blue sky and a yellow boat—fragile, airy, almost eva- 
nescent in effect, yet masterly in conception and execution 
and full of the purest and most individual poetic feeling. 
Poetic, too, in a high degree are Mr. Tryon’s sea-views and 
landscapes, the simplicity of which may disguise their 
merits from careless eyes, but to more sensitive observers 
will seem a priceiess quality. To be simple in idea and 
treatment, yet to be individual and truly poetic—to make 
no loud appeal to notice and yet to produce work which, 
when it is noticed, seems fresh and true and lovely—this is 
to paint in a perennially satisfying way. The daring 
things, conspicuous for bold choice of theme and audacious 
technique, often are the things of which we tire on long ac- 
quaintance. The simple things, if there is true feeling and 
wenuine skill behind their simplicity, are sure to seem bet- 
ter and better the longer one knows them. A safer pur- 
chase to hang in one’s sitting room for lasting companion- 
ship could hardly be imagined than one of these lit- 
tle pictures of Mr. Tryon’s. The most charming 
is perhaps the “Night,” with its crescent and 
star—an exquisite translation of an idyllic mood. Mr. 
C. W. Eaton, Mr. Harry Eaton, Mr. Crane, Mr. Bolton 
Jones, Mr. Walter Palmer, Mr. Mente, Mr. Platt, Mr. 
Pauli, Mr. Rauger and Mr. Ochtman all send excellent 
landscape work. Mr. Farren’s large ‘‘ When the Hours of 
Day are Numbered” is perhaps even beyond the average of 
his water colors in seriousness of aim, tender melancholy 
of mood, and technical skill of that careful, detailed kind 
which is now a little out of fashion, but will never lose its 
claims to respect and admiration. Mr. Swain Gifford— 
likewise a singularly even and rarely disappointing painter 
—also does himself justice this year. 
A young man who within a year or two has worked his 
way to the very front rank of American painters is Mr. 
Horatio Walker. His admirable painting of a barn inte- 
rior with pigs exhibited last spring bythe Society of Amer 
ican Artists will doubtless be remembered by many of my 
readers. Now he shows us a similar subject in water- 
colors—a sow with a brood of pigs, but this time out-of 
doors. For graceful vigor of handiwork no picture 
in the exhibition surpasses this, nor for the in- 
fusion of pictorial charm, without the least unnat- 
uralness or “idealization,” into a subject which 
under a prosaic brush might have been actually repulsive. 
Even more attractive than this ‘‘ Pastoral,’’ perhaps, is the 
“Spring Morning” which shows a woman milking in a 
soft green landscape suffused with a moist atmosphere 
most excellently rendered. Andin addition to these two 
really remarkable pictures Mr. Walker sends a “ Rainy 
Day’’ with a couple of calves in a pasture which is hardly 
less remarkable. From London comes a picture of *‘ An 
English Trout Stream,’’ which has considerable interest as 
the work of two well-known artists of the elder English 
school—Birket Foster with the engravings from whose 
works every one is familiar, and William J. Linton the 
famous old wood-engraver. And from Amsterdam come 
several examples of the younger Dutch school of water- 
color painters—by Kever, Poggenbeek and Bastert. These 
are landscapes or figures in landscape settings, and are 
marked by a soft yet vigorous breadth in handling, asober 
yet agreeable seheme of color, and much tenderness of 
feeling. 

New YorE Crry. 








Sanitary. 
WATER SUPPLY AND WELLS. 


IL. 


WE continue the discussion of this subject by Professor 
Wilber, of Rutgers Coliege, New Brunswick, N. J.: 


“ If the flow of organic impurities through a natural filter-bed 
be so great as to fill it with this precipitated organic matter, de- 
composition of the masses of organic filth thus carried into the 
soil, takes place, and the soluble products of this decomposition 
flow on with the underground streams until a well offers a col- 
lecting-place for them. Nor is this all. Thesoil, being taxed by 
the iarge amount of impurities sent through it beyond its filter- 
ing power, allows these soluble products to pass unchanged, and 
they are carried directly into the well, where the cessation of 
flow allows them to accumulate. Such a filth-saturated condi- 
tion of the soil exists in every old and thickly settled commu- 
nity. Here every stable, every out-house or cesspool, with their 
porous-walled (if walled at all) vauits, every kitchen drain and 
sewer, is furnishing its quota of organic impurities, all of which 
supply matter for decomposition. 

The products of this decomposition are carried,as we have 
seen, directly to the wells, and they thus become suitable breed- 
ing-places for bacterial life—powder magazines—only needing 
the spark of a typhoid or other deadly germ to furnish the ex- 
plosion of a scourge of disease. This filth-saturated condition 
of the soil is no flight of fancy, but solid fact, as every one who 
has watched the digging of a sewer or other excavation in a 
town, well knows. Ina stiff, impervious soil the collection of 
organic filth is enormous, and the d ‘ous ch ter of the 
organic matter in such soi! when it is disturbed, is well known to 
every physician. Outbreaks of malarial disorders are almost 
certain to follow such disturbance. Nor arethe conditionsas to 
safety greater in a town built upon a sandy or porous soil. Here 
the organic impurities do not collect in such quantities in the soil 
but to offset that, the flow from the surface to the water line of 
the well is more rapid. The well-owner, in this case, can drink, 
to-morrow, the kitchen slops or more nauseous wastes emptied 
yesterday upon the sand near his well. In districts underiaid by 
rocky strata the danger does not disappear, as the seams in the 
rock, or faults in stratification, turnish convenient inlets for 
surface filth. This filth-poliuted water, collected from either 
rocky strata porous or compact soils, does not always (perhaps 
we might say does not usually), advertise its dangerous charac- 
ter. It is apt to be clear and cool, and is sought atter for house- 
hold use. There are no visible signs to show its condition, and 
the well-owner is usualiy prompt to resent as a personal griev- 











aneé, any suggvstion that the water is unfit for use. Striking 
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instances of this could be given, but we mention only one or 
two. 

“In New Brunswick a well known to have been in use for 
more than 100 years was located directly in the rear of a tene- 
ment nouse and its surrounding out-bouses. This house was 
used for many years asatavern, the slops from the kitchen 
being discharged in the immediate vicinity. Near by was an 
old stable-yard and stables, the surface drainage from both 
being directly toward the well. The soil inthe entire vicinity 
was completely saturated with organic impurities, ani altho 
the supply that fed the well did not come from surface or local 
drainage. it was supplemented by both. The water from this 
well was clear, cold and agreeable to the taste, and was much 
sought after for driuking purposes. Chemical and bacteriolog 
ical tests showed it to be the merest sewage, and yet when the 
facts were stated, many persons using the well were greatly of- 
fended at the attack upon the character of this water. 

“Another case was that of a well situated in a depression in 
the red shale that had become filled with sand. The water was 
used by numerous families, and during the summer there was 
scarcely ever a time when some one in this Vicinity was not suf- 
fering from low fevers or bowel troubles. The quality of the 
water was shown, and the well closed by the Board of Health, 
and great was the cry at the injustice inflicted upon this locality 

“The popular indifference to the condition of the soil sur- 
rounding the household water-supply is very great. 

**Men who would not for an instant allow the presence of filth 
in connection with the bread or meat put upon their tables, will 
not give a moment’s thought to the state of the fiiter-bed 
through which passes the water daily used by their families. 
Worse than that, they will deliberately make large additions of 
household filth to the surface of this filter-bed. 

“{tis not our province to set forth the full effects of the use 
of water thus filth-saturated, upon the public health. The con- 
dition of the soil in country, village and town is, ip many cases, 
such that such water, only, can be obtained from the wells sunk 
in it. The physician can tell you that, while water containing 
organic impurities may not be a direct producer of disease, it 
still cun work its evil by inducing a gradual lowering of the 
tone of the system. Persons using such water are less able to 
withstand the assaults of prevaifing diseases. This is particu- 
larly the case when this water is used by small children and 
aged and infirm persons. We firmly believe that a large pro- 
portion of the death of infants, during the heated term of our 
summers, is directly induced by the use of just such water, and 
in many cases coming under the writer’s own observation this 
belief has been directly confirmed. 

“ Add, now,to the direct results of the use of filthy well- 
waters the indirect danger that they furnish in providing 
breeding-places for disease germs, and the most convenient 
means fordistributing such germs and introducing them into 
the systems of those using them, and you have an indictment 
sufficiently strong to insure convic!ion unless the grounds taken 
here can be disprove . 

* Healtb authorities everywhere recognize, to some extent, 
the dangers .o public health arising trom the use of well-waters 
in towns and cities. The labors of such officers would be greatly 
lessened it it move pees to convince the communities using 
wells as sources of household water supply of the dangers to 
whiwh they are being subjected. Ignorance lies at the bottom 
of peste tidiference to this and similar sanitary matters, and 
only persistent and wise pressure oa the part of those interested 
in sanitary progress will lead to a removal ot tnis ignorance. 

“The study of bygiene in the public schoois will prepare the 

ublic mind for more intelligent thinking on such subjects, and 
Judicious agitation can be made to do its part in this important 
work, 

* There are but few towns in which water-supply from wells is 
at alladmissib'e. In one or two instances, the geological struc- 
ture underlying a town renders a present use of welis possible. 
In these cases, a stiff clay, impervious to water. overlies the 
gravel strata that carries the water. This gravel formation out- 
crops and recvives its drainage-water, entirely outside che town, 
in a hilly, scantily settled region. The wa:er flowing underneath 
the town 1s, therefore, not polluted by surface drainage, and is 
fit for use. It will continue to be fit until there are a sufficient 
number of avenues for the passage of surface-water through the 
clay made 0 allow it to become polluted. 

*In concluding this brief sketch of the dangers to public 
health arising trom the use ot water obtained from wells in 
towns and ci.ies, we must call atteation to the great value ot 
pure water as a remedial agent. We kaow very little of its 
effects,as the use ot water containing mineral or organic con- 
stituents, or botb,1n considerable quant ties, 1s almost universal. 
Absolutely pure water is one of the greatest luxuries of modern 
life. and nothing 10 our modern civilization marks more strongly 
public enlightenment in matters ot heaith than does the inte: est 


now being taken 1n the subject of water-supply tor towns and 
cities. 








Science. 


As most students of botany know, it is the generally ac- 
cepted doctrine that when a pollen grain in an active con- 
dition rests on the apex or stizmatic surtace of a pistil, a 
pollen tube, as it is called, forms, penetrates the style, 
enters the ovary, and forms the conduit by which the fer- 
tilizing germ enters the embryo sac. But some good bota- 
nists, as noted in these columns auring the past ) ear or so, 
have thrown doubts on this theory. They could find no 
pollen-tubes in their examinations, The usual good result 
of scientific doubting is seen here. Attention seems to 
have been drawn more closely than ever to this interesting 
branch of the physiology aud apatomy of plauts, and pos- 
sibly much more is now kuown than there would have 
been but for these doubts expressed. One of the most val- 
uable of recent contributions to this branch has recently 
been made by two American botanists, Drs. John M. Coul- 
ter and J. N. Rose; and a full account of the results of 
their observation, yiven with illustrations in a« late 
number of the Botanical Gazette. Tne experiments were 
made with the pollen-grains or spores of the common spi- 
derwort (Tradescantia Virginica). These are large and 
favorable for study. Hartig, as recently noted in this de- 
partment from the Gazette, discovered that there were two 
nuclei in the pollen spore ; one he considers the vegetative 
nucleus, the other the generative. Their existence is con- 
firmed by Coulter and Rose, but in their observations the 
two were always distinct from each other. Blotting-paper 
was used to keep a regular supply of moisture to a 
sweet solution in a drop of whicb the spores were sown. 
The spores are elliptical in optical section. In about five or 
ten minutes the spores swelled sufficiently to show their 
contents, when the two nuclei would become visible The 
pollen tube develops from the vegetative nucleus in about 
fifteen miuutes or at most half an hour, the generative nu- 
cleus remaining ut rest till the tube has reached considera- 
ble length. Then it enters the tube, becomes straight, ex- 
cept in some instances remaining slightly curved at the 
posterior end, and then journeys on toward the micropyle. 
The vegetative nucleus seemed to be drawn intothe pollen 
tube some time after the generative one had entered, but 








did pot change its form on entering as the reproductive 
pucleus did. The existence of the pollen tube bas been set 
at rest by the observations of botanists above referred to. 
Tne direct value of the work of these two botanists is best 
expressed in their own language showing that, in Trades- 
cantia Virginica, it can be demonstrated in a brief space 
ot time that there are two nuclei in the pollen spore, and 
that they descend into the pollen tube, and that in this 
species tne generative nucleus becomes a worm like spindle 
and precedes the generative cell into the tube. 


....-M. Thouar bas returned from his last expedition in 
the region of the Gran Chaco. The sufferings of his party 
were excessive, so that what with deaths and desertions, 
only three out of twenty-one men returned. The northern 
part of the Gran Chaco, according to M. Thouar’s report, 
isentirely arid and waterless, so that a wagon road across 
itis impracticable, while, on the other hand, tbe Pilcomayo 
River may, with comparatively small expense, be made an 
important avenue of commerce. 


School and College. 


Tue higher education of women is not in Germany, or 
indeed anywhere on the Continent, a matter of such pub- 
lic prominence as it is in America. As affairs now stand 
women have in Germany but few opportunities of pursu- 
ing the special studies usually embraced iu *‘ higher educa- 
tion.” After completing the Bulrgerschule, or public 
schools, they can enter the Huhere Tichterschule cor- 
responding to the grade of an ordinary American high 
school. But the work of these, especially in Berlin where 
they have been enjoying the greatest favor, is being criti- 
cised severely. The common complaint is, that the young 
ladies acquire merely a superficial knowledge, and that the 
aim in all of these schools is a showy multa and not a thor- 
ough multum. Tae Cologne Gazette recently severely de- 
nounced the pedagogical method that includes in the 
course English and French languages, literature and his- 
tory, physics, chemistry, astronomy, philosophy, art, etc., 
and this influential journal claims that in none of the 
prominent nations does the higher education of women 
achieve such poor success asin Germany. While this may 
be somewhat of an exaggeration, itis certainly true that 
Germany is not in the front here as she is in other 
educational matters. Above the grade of high schools 
only private institutions, the conservatories of music, 
and a few seminaries are open to women for further 
work. Nor are their opportunities for using such an edu 
cation the same as in other lands. The public schools 
are nearly all taught by masters, and young women must 
seek places as tutors in private families, to make way tor 
acandidate of theology or philology as soon as the chil- 
dren grow older. The lady t:achers who are employed by 
the State lose their positions and claim tw an age pension 
if they marry. This is the law in Prussia, Bavaria, Sax- 
opy and other states. Women have no access to the colleges 
proper, t. ¢.,to the Gymnasia and Realschulen; at the 
University they can, by special permission, hear lectures 
as hospitanter, i. e., as visitors, but cannot be matricu- 
lated, and hence cannot be admitted to examinations or 
take a degree. In all Germany there is not a baker’s dozen 
that take advantaxye of even this privilege. They appar- 
ently do not ask for greater opportunities in this regard. 
One of the first, if not the first, indication that the women of 
Germany are beginning to take a deeper interest in higher 
education, is the bequest made by the Countess Louise 
Bose, who died a few years ago and gave to the University 
of Berlin her whole fortune, consisting of 730,000 marks. 
It was willed to the medical faculty, not, however, for the 
benefit of women students, but with the provision that the 
income shall be used for scholarships and as dotations to 
promising young teachers for “scientific tours.”” The pres 
ent Emperor, Wilhelm II, has ordered that her bust be 
placed among the sages and savants and benefactors in the 
University Aula. This is the first time that a woman has 
thus been honered in the fatherland. 











.--The census of illiterates in the various countries of 
the world has recently been published by the Statistische 
Monatsschrift. According to this the three Slavic states, 
Rumania, Servia and Russia, head the list witn about 80 
per cent. of the population unable to read and write. Of 
the Latia races Spain leads with 63 per cent., followed by 
Italy with 48 per cent. France and Belgium with about 15 
percent. The illiteratesin Hungary are under 43 per cent., 
in Austria 39, in Ireland 21, in England 13, Holland 10, 
United States (white population) 8, Scotland 7 per cent. 
The Teutonic races are the best favored in this regard, 
Switzerland with only 244 percent. Germany as an Em- 
pire only 1, while in Sweden, Denmark, Bavaria, Baden 
and Wiirttemberg there is practically no one who cannot 
read and write, 








Personalities. 


THE history of the famous ecclesiastical decoration 
of the golden Rose, so far as concerns its presentation to 
royal personages is interesting. Pope Innocent XI sent it 
to John Sobieski’s wife, when Vienna had been delivered 
from the beleaguering Turks by the King of Poland. 
Maria Teresa was given the rose by Clement XII. Bene 
dict X[V sent it to the Queen of the Two Sicilies, blessing 
it, contrary to custom, on October 1st, 1740. Coming to our 
own ceatury, we find Pius VIL gave away only a single 
rose, and that to the Empress of Austria, Charlotte 
Augusta of Bavaria, on her visit to Rome in 1819. Leo 
XII gave a splendid massive flower to Maria Teresa, the 
Queen Dowager of Sardinia. Pius VIII gave one to the 
Jathedral of Cingali, near which he was born. Gregory 
XVI gave one tothe church of St. Mark at Venice. It was 
richer than any one given previously to the old Republic, 
and testified to the Pope’s affection forthe city on the sea 








where he had made the novitiate of his religious life, 
Finally, among others who bad received the golden rose 
in these latter years were the Queen Dowager of Sardinia, 
widow of Charles Alb- rt, Isabella of Spain, Napoleon I{I 

and the Republic of Ecuador. 


-..-A gentleman of this city, who has been visiting Japan 
since the further introduction of reforms in the dress of 
the court ladies, says: 


“The first month I was in Yokohama, | was invited to a state 
ball. There were about 1,000 ladies present, and of that number 
only three were in foreign dress. I was at another of those balls 
this year, and there were about the same number of ladies pres- 
ent, and there were oaly three ladies in Japanese costume. All 
the ladies were in European evening dress. The Japanese 
women look a good dea prettier in their native dress. They are 
too small to look well in American costume, and every one of 
them walks pigeon-toed because their feet are twisted out of 
shape from wearing the big wooden shoes in childhood.” 


-.--An English lady who was making a short journey 
some weeks ago on a railroad in Nortolk, near Lynn, met 


in the train a woman dressed in deep mourning. In con- 


versation she stated that recently she had lost a daughter 
through consumption. Her husband was a laborer on the 
Sandringham estate, and during her daughter’s protracted 
illness, the Princess of Wales was a frequent visitor, sit- 
ting by the dying girl’s bedside, talking and reading to her 
‘on religious subjects, *‘and after her death,” added the 


‘mother, **the Princess gave me this shawl that I am now 
‘wearing.”’ 


..-- The father of the artist Hubert Herkomer, who died 
‘last autumn, until the conclusion of his life was often 


‘spoken of as a strikingly splendid specimen of hale and 


hearty old age. Like Victor Hugo, he had acquired ‘“* the art 
to be a grandfather,” and his presence gave an appropriate 
finish to that delightful ‘‘Home for Art’’ which the Pro- 
fessor has established at Bushey. A wood carver of great 
skill from his youth up, the old man practiced the work he 
loved almost to the day he died, and many specimens of 
his carving adorn the house in which his son still lives. 


....Mr, Gladstone has left Cannes in Southern France 
for England. The hotel at which he stopped was crowded 
to its utmost capacity when its proprietor received word 
from Italy that the distinguished Englishman would he 
his guest. Thereupon the propri-tor asked if any of his 
guests would give place to Mr. Gladstone. All of the lat- 
ter’s fellow-countrymen declined, but an American lady 
kindly gave up her rooms to accommodate the foremost of 
living Englishmen. 








Pebbles. 


THE grocer’s right of weizh is of the most important 
adjuncts of his business.— Merchant Traveler. 





....Li Hi is the name of the King of Korea. He ought to 
make a fine campaign document.— Washington Critic. 


...-An Irishman, referring toa lately deceased friend, 
said: ‘If he’d lived till to-morrow, he’d be dead three 
weeks.”’ 


.... The American aborigines had none of your modern 
tools, but they were familar with the Indian file—Taun- 
ton Gazette. 


.-.-The detective who tried to arrest a phonograph for 
uttering counterfeit notes rather exceeded his authority.— 
Terre Haute Express. 7 


....day Gould began his business career by sweeping out 
a broker’s office. Subscquently he cleaned out the 
broker.— Yonkers Statesman. 


...-An examination in the public schools; Professor to 
pupil: ‘In which of his battles was Gustavus Adolphus 
killed?”’ Pupil, after reflection: ‘‘I think it was in his 
last battle.’—New York Tribune. 


....- The New York Herald says: ‘‘The word ‘pants’ should 
be annihilated; every self-respecting person should insist on 
the use of ‘trousers’ instead.’”’ All right—when a dog gets 
warm he trousers.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


...»*Pshaw,” said a Sixteenth Street lady to her hus- 
band, who had been criticising her attire, ‘what does a 
man know about womau’s clothes, anyway?” ‘ He knows 
the price, my dear,’’ he replied, gently, and she retired.— 
Washington Critic. 


.-..“*Say, Cholley,” asked one newsboy of another, 
“‘what’s a paying teller ?”’ ‘‘He’s de man what pays out de 
money.’”’ *‘ And what’sa receivin’ teller ?”’ “‘He’s de man 
what takes in de money,” *‘ An’ what’s de cashier?” *“‘He’s 
de fellow what gits away wid de money.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


.... Young Man (to office boy): “Give that humorous 
article to the editor, please, and ask him if he can read it 
right away.”’ Office Boy (returned with humorous article): 
** De Boss returns the article with thanks. He says he’s 
all upset with the mumps, and prob’ly won’t be able to 
read anything funny for a week.”—Harper’s Buzar. 


.--.“I trust, Robert, when you grow up you will show 
yourself on the side of temperance and morality by voting 
the Prohibition ticket.” ‘“‘Why, Aunt, water’s killed more 
folks ’n liquor ever thought of doing.” ‘I am ashamed of 
you, Robert! Can you think of one instance in which 
water, judiciously applied, has caused death?” ‘Well. 
what’s the matter with the flood?” —Life. 


....Dr. R. Angus Smith was onee visiting Professor 
Symington and had been reading Chapman's Homer one 
day, when they were joined by some German Chemists, 
one of whom said: “I’ve just come in from Oban, and 
have seen no papers or magazines for a fortnight—what 
is the latest chemical discovery?””” On which Dr. Smith 
replied: “Symington has just been telling me that Junois 
the oxide (ox-eyed) of Homer.”’ 
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Music. 


MME. EMMA ALBANI’S appearance as a soloist at the last 
of Mr. Anton Seidl’s series of five orchestral concerts im- 
parted an additional and particular interest to it, and one 
that it was plain was generally appreciated. There were 
few vacant seats, and as the concert progressed the rows 
of people who stood through a program of that generous 
length the conductor is apt to arrange were more numer- 
ous and solid than one usually presses through, nowadays, 
in Steinway Hall. The performance of the instrumental 
portion of the program must not be discussed at any ap- 
proach to length, for want of space in this article; and as 
to its making-up only one number calls for comment as a 
novelty. This was a concert overture entitled the ‘‘ He- 
roic,” by Mr. H. Wadham Nicholl, of this city, a very heav- 
ily scored and ambitious work, beginning well, but not 
developing with the force, clearness and taste as to themes 
and treatment one is led to anticipate. It is effective in a 
mechanical way ; but there is little 1n it that appeals to 
one as genuinely ‘“‘ heroic” initssuggestiveness or that is 
forcible in sentiment rather than noisy, in the way of 
sounding brass and smashing cymbals. The other 
works for the orchestra were Mexdelssohn’s “ Refor- 
mation’? Symphony (which has not been performed in 
this city for many a long day); a Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue by Bach, and the ‘‘Good Friday’s Spell” scene 
from Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,”” and the same composer’s 
“Centennial March.” Mme. Albani received an ovation 
Lo»king exactly herself of some winters ago, she approached 
the front of the stage and stood a very flattering length of 
time, acknowledgiug a greeting that must have given her 
voice additional courage. We have at present much music 
in New York and certainly a vast deal of singing. But it is 
equally certain that we have not any too much good sing- 
ing, and all too few such cultivated and enjoyable sopra- 
nos as hers. The years that have glided away since she visit 
ed us, with one of Mr. Mapleson’s opera companies, have 

detracted nothing from the noble quality of her best tones, 
nor her mastery of the art of singing—her excellent deliv- 
ery of her notes, tasteful phrasing, pure intonation and ease 
in such florid music as Handel's ‘‘Sweet Bird” trom the 

“ Allegro,’”’ in which well-known show-piece, more for the 

coloratur singer especially, ber vocalizing is charmingly 

perfect. In the Italianized version (as to its text) of the 
scene from Agathein VonWeber’s ‘'Freischiitz,” she showed 

a much broader style than she used to exhibit, tho the air 

became gracefully Italianized (not disagreeably altogether, 

but quite as emphatically as the words) in hercareful and, 

relatively, undramatic rendition. Her lower register is a 

trifle less full and more worn; but in the music she ordina- 
rily sings such a defect counts for little, and it is evident 
that Mme. Albani is quite as accomplished an artist and 
fully as delightful a one, if not more so, than when she was 
with us last. That was an operatic and concert epoch, when 
genuine song-birds were neither so rare nor of such a brevet 

rank as they arenowadays. With all respect and admi- 
ration for German singers of the best sort we say—would 
they were not so rare and the chances of Lew ones not so 
alarmingly vague. 

The flying visit to the United States of Dr. Hans 
von Biilow, is the next and concluding musical sensation 
of the musical season of 1888-89. It is likely to prove infe- 
rior to nothing preceding it in the way of exciting interest 
among not merely musical people, but musicians. Dr. 
Von Biilow was last here in 1875. The present tournée will 
be brief. The remarkable and characteristic series of re- 
citals from Beethoven’s pianoforte works, which Dr. von 
Bulow will undertake, will be a most distinguished ineclu- 
sion in his concerts. They will occur on the four after- 
noons of April 1st,.2d, 4th and 5th, at the Broadway Theater; 
and the famous conductor and virtuoso will sail from 
America very soon after. Seats for this ‘‘ Beethoven Cy- 
elus”’ are now securable by letters addressed to the man- 
azement of the concerts. At the first one Dr. von Billow 
will play the Sonatas, Opus 2, No 2, in A major;in F major, 
Opus 10, No 2; C minor, Opus 13 (‘* Pathétique ”) E major, 
Opus 14, No 1; G minor, Opus 14, No 2; D major, Opus 28; 
and the ‘* Twelve Variations ona Russian Dance-Song,”’ 
and ‘Six Variations in an Original Theme in F major, 
Opus 34.”” At his second concert he will be heard in the two 
sonatas subtitled ‘‘ quasi fantasia” in E Flat major, Opus 
27, Nol, and Opus 27, No 2, in C Sharp minor; the **Fifteen 
Variations and Fugue (on the same subject found in the 
finale of the ‘‘ Heroic ’’ Symphony); and the famous “Thir- 
ty-three Variations on an Original Theme,” in C minor. 
At the third recital the following will be the program: 
Sonata, F minor (appassionata), Opus 57; that in F sharp 
Major, Opus 78; the noble Sonata Caracteristique (*‘ Les 
Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour’), E flat major, Opus 81; 
the Fantasia, Opus 77; and the three sonatas in, respect- 
ively, E major (Opus 109); A flat major (Opus 110); and in 
C minor (Opus 111). The last concert, shorter, but of great 
significance, and offering a severe ordeal tothe performer, 
even if he be one like Dr. von Biilow, will interpret the 
Sonata in A major, Opus 101; the tremendous Opus 106, in 


B flat; the ‘“‘ Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by Dia- 
belli’; and the Rondo Capriccioso, Opus 129, in G major (to 
which Beethoven added the whimsical and pot very 
useful passepartout of ‘Die Wuth iibor den Verlornen 
groschen.”” ‘'o music-students of the first rank in their 
views of the art of pianism and in their desire to get an in- 
sight into Beethoven as a sonata-writer this remarkable 
cyclus (coveriug the composer’s productions in the form 
from 1795 to later than 1823) should appeal with great 
force. They will hear things played by Dr. von Biilow 
that they are not likely to listen to under any parallel cir- 
cumstances of interpretation for an indefinite length of 
time. We do not recall, for instance, the titanic Opus 106 
on a New York program since Von Biilow visited America 
on his first tour. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House the consecutive per- 
formances of Wagner’s four “ Nibelungen Ring” dramas 
are in progress this week, enlisting the full force of the 
company, including especially Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch 
Mrs. Moran-Olden, Mr. Max Alvary, Mr. Julius Perotti 
and Mr. Emil Fiscber. The ‘ Dusk of the Gods” on Mon- 
- concludes this first cyclus, to which, however, an- 
Other has been added, beginning week after next, 


“terest in the preservation and development of domestic industries, 


Urws of the Week. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


THE following are the more important points of the In- 
augural address: 


This occasion derives peculiar interest from the fact that the 

Presidential term which begins this day is the twenty-sixth 

under our Cunstitution. The first inauguration of President 

Washington took place in New York, where Congress was then 

sitting, on the 80th day of April, 1789, having been deferred by 

reason of delays atteading the organization of the Congress 
and the canvass of the electoral vote. Our people have already 
worthily observed the centennials of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the battle of Yorktown, and of the adoption of the 
Constitution; and will shortly celebr:te in New York the insti- 
tution of the second gréat department of our Constitutional 
scheme of Government. When the centennial of the institu- 
tion of the Judicial Department, by the organization of the Su- 
preme Court, shall have been suitably observed, as I trust it 
will be, our nation will have fully entered its second century. 
I will not attempt to note the marvelous and, in great part, hap- 
py contrasts between our country as it steps over the threshold 
into its second century of organized existence under the Con- 
stitution, and that weak but wisely ordered young nation that 
looked undauntedly down the first century, when all its years 
stretched out before it. Our people will not fail at this time to 
r call the incidents which accompanied the institution of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution, or to find inspiration and 
guidanceia the teachingsand example of Washingtor and his 
greut associates, and hope and courage in the contrast which 
thirty-eight populous and prosperous sta es offer to the thirteen 
states, weak in everything except courage and the love of liberty, 
that then fringed our Atlantic seapoard. 


THE TARIFF POLICY. 
The revival at the end of the century of the same patriotic in- 





and the defense of our working people against injurious foreign 
competition is an incident worthy of attention. It is not a 
departure, but a return that we have witnessed. The protective 
policy had then its opponents. The argument was made, as now, 
that its benefits inured to particular classes or sections. If the 
question became in any sense, or at any time sectional, it was 
only because slavery existed in some of the states. But for this 
there was no reason why the cotton-producing states should not 
have led or walked abreast with the New England States in the 
production of cotton fabrics. There was this reason only why 
the states that divide with Pennsylvania the mineral treasures 
of the great southeastern and central mountain ranges should 
have been so tardy in bringing tothe smelting-furnace and the 
mill the coal and iron from their near opposing hillsides. Mill 
fires were lighted at thefuneral pile of slavery. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was heard in the depths of the earth as well 
asin the sky. Men were made free, and material things became 
our better servants. 
The sectional element has happily been eliminated from the 
tariff discussion. We have no longer states that are necessa- 
rily only planting states. None are excluded from achieving 
that diversification of pursuit among the people which brings 
wealth and contentment. The cotton plantation will not be 
less valuable when the product is spun in the country town by 
operatives whose necessities call for diversified crops and create 
a home demand for garden and agricultural products. Every 
new mine, furnace and factory is an extension of the produc- 
tive capacity of the state, more real and valuable than added 
territory. Shall the prejudices and paralysis of slavery con- 
tinue to hang upon the skirts of progress? How long will those 
who rejoice that slavery no longer exists cherish or tolerate the 
incapacities it puts upon their communities? I look hopefully 
to the continuance of our protective system and to the conse- 
quent development of manufacturing and mining enterprises in 
the states hitherto wholly given to agriculture as a potent influ- 
ence in the perfect unification of our people. The men who have 
invested their capital in these enterprises, the farmers who 
have felt the benefit of their neighborhood, and the men who 
work in shop or field will not fail to find and to defend a com- 
munity of interest. Is it not quite possible that the farmers and 
the promoters of the great mining and manufacturing enter- 
prises which have recently been established in the South n ay 
yet find that the free ballot of the workingman, without dis- 
tinction of race, is needed for their defense as well as for his 
own? I donot doubt that if these men inthe South, who now 
accept the tariff views of Clay and the Constitutional exposi- 
tions of Webster, would courageously avow and defend their 
real convictions, they would not find it difficult, by friendly in- 
struction and co-operation, to make the black man their effi- 
cient and safe ally, not only in establishing correct principles 
in our national Administration, but in preserving, for their 
local communities, the benefits of social order and economical 
and honest government. At least, until the good offices of 
kindness and education have been fairly tried the eontrary 
cocclusion cannot be plausibly urged. 
NO SECTIONAL POLICY. 


I have altogether rejected the suggestion of a special executive 
policy for any section of ourcountry. It is the duty of the Execu- 
tive to administer and enforce, in the methods and by the in- 
strumentalities pointed out and provided by the Constitution, all 
the laws enacted by Congress. These laws are general and their 
administration should be uniform and equal. Asa citizen may 
not elect what laws he will obey, neither may the Executive 
elect which he will erforce. The duty to obey and to execute em- 
braces the Constitution in its entirety and the whole code of 
laws enacted underit. Theevil example of permitting individu- 
als, corporations, or communities to nullify the laws because they 
cross some selfish or local interests or prejudices, is full of dan- 
ger, not only to the nation‘at large, but more to those who use this 
pernicious expedient to escape their just obligations or to obtain 
an unjust advantage over others. They will presently them- 
selves be compelled to appeal to the law for protection, and those 
who would use the law as a defense must not deny that use of 
it to others. If our great corporations would more scrupulously 
observe their legal obligations and duties, they would have less 
cause to complain of the unlawful limitations of their rights or of 
violent interference with their operations. The community that 
by concert, open or secret, among its citizens, denies to a portion 
of its members their plain rights under the law has severed the 
only safe bond of social order and prosperity, The evil works, 
from a bad center, both ways. It demoralizes those who prac- 
tice it, and destroys the faith of those who suffer by it in the 
efficiency of the law as a safe protector. The man in whose 
breast that faith has been darkened is naturally the subject of 
dangerous and uncanny suggestions. Those who use unlawful 


prompts them, may well stop and inquire what is to be the end 
of this. An unlawful expedient cannot become a permanent 





methods, if moved by no higher motive than the selfishness that 


—--—-- 


‘in a community either practice or connive at the systematic vio- 
lation of laws that seem to them to cross their convenience, 
what can they expect’ when the lesson that convenience or a 
supposed class interest is a sufficient cause for lawlessness has 
been well learned by the ignorant classes? A community where 
law is the rule of conduct, and where courts, not mobs, execute 
the penalties, is the only attractive field for business invest- 
ments and honest labor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


We have happily maintained a policy of avoiding all interfer- 

ence with European affairs. We have been only interested spec- 

tators of their contentions in diplomacy and in war, ready to use 

our friendly offices to promote peace, but never obtruding our 

advice and never attempting unfairly to coin the distresses of 

other Powers into commercial advantage to ourselves. We have 

a just right to expect that our European policy will be the 

American policy of European courts. It is so manifestly incom- 

patible with those precautions for our peace and safety, which 

all the great Powers habitually observe and enforce in matters 
affecting them, that a shorter water way between our Eastern 

and Western seaboards should be dominated by any European 

Government, that we may confidently expect that snch a pur- 
pose will not be entertained by any friendly Power. 

lt must not be assumed, however,tiat our interests are so ex- 
clusively American that our entire inattention to any events 
that may transpire elsewhere can be taken for granted. Our 
citizens, domiciled, for purposes of trade, in all countries and in 
many of the islands of the sea, demand and will have our ade- 
quate care in their personal and commercial rights. The 
necessities of our navy require convenient coaling stations, and 
dock and harbor privileges. These and other trading privileges 
we will feel free to obtain only by means that do not in any de- 
gree partake of coercion, however feeble the Government from 
which we ask such concessions. But, having fairly obtained 
them, by methods and for purposes entirely consistent with the 
most friendly disposition toward all other powers, our consent 
will be necessary to any modification or impairment of the con- 
cession. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The duty devolved by law upon the President to nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint all public officers whose appointment is not otherwise 
provided for in the Constitution or by act of Congress, has 
become very burdensome, and its wise and efficient discharge 
full of difficulty. The civil list is so large that a personal 
k nowledge ot any large number of the applicants is impossible. 
Y'he President must rely upon the representations otf others, and 
these are often made inconsiderately and without any just sense 
of responsibility. | nave a right, 1 think, to insist that those 
who volunteer or are invited to give advice as to appointments 
shall exercise consideration and fidelity. A high sense of dut 
and an ambition to improve the service should characterize all 
public officers. There are many ways in which the convenience 
and comfort of those who have business with our public officers 
may be promoted by a thoughtful and obliging officer, and 1 
shall expect those whom I may appoint to Lape ri dl their selection 
by a conspicuous efficiency in the discharge of their duties. 
Honorable party service willcertainly not be esteemed by me 
a disqualification for public office. But it will in no case be al- 
lowed to serve as a shield of official nesligence, incompetency, 
or delinquency. It is entirely creditable to seek public office by 

roper meth and with proper motives, and all applicants will 

treated with consideration. Butl shall need,and the heads 

of departments will need, time for inquiry and deliberation. 
Persistent importunity will not, therefore, be the best support 
of an application for office. , 

He of departments, bureaus, and all other public officers, 
having any duty connected therewith, will be expected to en- 
force the Civil Service Law fully and without evasion. Beyond 
this obvious duty | hope to do something more to advance the re- 
torm of the Civil Service. The ideal or even my own ideal, I 
shall probably not attain. Retrospect will be a safer basis of 
judgment than promises. We shall not, however, I am sure, be 
able to put our civil service upon a non-partisan basis until we 
have secured an incumbency that fair-minded men of the opposi- 
tion will approve for impartiality and integrity. As the num- 
ber of ~ in the civil list increases removals from office will 
diminish. 





THE SURPLUS. 


While a treasury surplus is not the greatest evil, it is a seri- 
ousevil, Our revenue should be ample to meet the ordinary 
annual demands upon our ‘l'reasury, with _@ sufficient margin 
tor those extraordinary but scarcely less imperative demands 
which arise nowand then. Expenditureshouid always be made 
with economy, and only upon public necessity. Wasteruiness, 

rofligacy or favuritism in public expenditures is criminal. 

ut there is nothing 1n the condition of our country or of our 
ople to suggest that anything presently necessary to the pub- 
ic prosperity, security or honor should be unduly postponed. 
It will be the duty of Congress wisely to forecast and estimate 
these extraordinary demands, and, having added them to our 
ordinary expenditures, so ust our revenue laws that no 
considerable annual surplus will remain. We will fortunately 
be abie to apply to the redemption of the public debt any small 
and unforeseen excess of revenue. ‘i'his is better than to reduce 
our income below our necessary expenditures, with tne resulc- 
ing choice between another change of our revenue laws and an 
increase of the public debt. It is quite possible, [am sure, to 
effect the necessary reduction in our revenues without breaking 
down our protective tariff or seriously injuring any aomestic 
industry. 

The construction of a sufficient number of modern warships 
and of their necessary armament should progress as rapidly as 
is consistent, with care and perfection in plans and workman- 
ship. The spirit, courage and skill of our naval officers and sea- 
men have many times in our history given to weak ships and in- 
efficient guns a rating greatly beyond that of the naval list. 
That they will again do so upon occasion | do not doubt; but 
they ought not, by premeditation or neglect, to be lett to the 
risks snl exigencies of an unequal combat. 

We should encourage the establishment of American steam- 
ship lines. The exchanges of commerce demand staced, reliable 
= rapid means of communication, and until these are pro- 
vided the development of our trade with the states lying south 
of us is impossible. 

Our pension iaw should give more adequate and discriminat- 
ing rehef to the Union soldiers and sailors, and to their widows 
and orphans. Such occasions as this should remind us that we 
owe everything to their valor and sacrifice. 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 


It is very gratifying to observe the general interest now being 
manifested in the reform of our election laws. T'hose who have 
been for years calling attention to the pressing necessity of 
throwing about the ballot-box and about the eiector further 
saf rds, in order that our elections might not only be free 
and pure, but might clearly appear to be so, will welcome the 
accession of any who did uot so soon discover the need of re- 
form. The national Congress has not as yet taken control of 
elections in that case over which the Constitution gives it ju- 
risdiction, but has accepted and adopted the election laws of 
the several states, mag nalties for their violation, and a 
method of supervision. Only the inefficiency of the state laws, 
or an unfair or partisan administration of them, could suggest 
a departure from this policy. it was clearly, however, in the 
contemplation of the framers of the Constitution that such an 
exigency might arise, and provision was wisely made for it. No 
power vested in Congress or in the Executive to secure or per- 
petuate it should remain unused upon occasion. 
ple of all the Congressional districts have an equal in- 





condition of government. Ifthe educated and influential classes 


for th sanctity of the ballot 
obligation of good citizenship? ‘The man who has come to regard 
lot-box as a juggler’s hat has renounced bis ailegiance, 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S INAUGURAL. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON was inaugurated on Monday in 
the presence of the largest concourse ever assembled in 
Washington. At noon on that day Grover Cleveland 
laid down the cares of the Chief Magistracy and Benja- 
min Harrison took them up; and citizens of every state 
and territory in the Union were there to witness the 
scene. It was not a transfer of power by the outgoing 
to the incoming President; but Mr. Cleveland ceased, by 
expiration of his term, to be President, and General 
Harrison, taking the oath of office, began almost in the 
same moment to be President. The exercises which ac- 
companied this change in the administration of the 
office were very simple. The outgoing President was in 
all this no more than a passive observer. The incom- 
ing President simply took the prescribed oath, and 
began immediately to deliver his inaugural address. 
That which was official was the taking of the oath. All 
the rest, including the pageant which preceded and fol- 
lowed, even the inaugural address, was unofficial. 
There were no elaborate official ceremonies to add to 
the impressiveness of the scene. But one official, the 
Chief-Justice (any other judicial functionary would 
have done as well), was necessary to the occasion; all the 
rest was voluntary and unofficial. All this is eminently 
befitting the simplicity of Republicanism. Ours is a 
people’s Government; and the people were there to look 
on, and every spectator was as important to the occasion 
as the outgoing President or any of his Cabinet, who 
were there as a part of the people. 

President Harrison’s address is a model for brevity, 
clearness and conciseness. It has an appropriate begin- 
ning in its reference to the sacred promise given by the 
President to the people in entering upon the duties of 
his office; it goes on to speak of the growth of the 
nation since the inauguration of Washington; and taking 
up one after another the great questions cf the day, it 
proceeds to an eloquent conclusion in a bright and hope- 
ful view of the future. It is an impressive address, 
strong in character, dignified and statesmanlike in tone, 
and marked throughout by a pure and patriotic purpose. 

Among the issues of the day Protection is given the 
first place. The march of the national prosperity in the 
century just closed is shown to be due in large part to 
the stimulation of home productions; and the President 
looks to Protection as not only the safeguard of the pros- 
perity of the future, but asa unifying and conciliating 
influence. ‘‘ The cotton plartation will not be less val- 
uable,” he says, ‘‘when the product is spun in the country 





town by operatives whose necessities caH for diversified 
crops and create a home demand for garden and agri- 
cultural products.” The ‘ prejudices and paralysis of 
slavery” must not ‘‘ hang upon the skirts of prog- 
ress,” 

Thus naturally does General Harrison introduce the 
Southern question, declaring that he will not have a 
‘**special executive policy for any section of the coun- 
try.” The laws are general and their operation must be 
uniform and equal. But obedience to the laws is a car- 
dinal principle of citizenship, and corporations, commu- 
nities and individuals are laid under the same obliga- 
tion. He dwells upon this point, and returns to it 
further on in speaking of the necessity of a free and un- 
corrupted ballot. 

All intelligent and sensible people will agree with 
what is said about throwing additional safe-guards 
around the process of naturalization, so that immigrants 
shall not be admitted to citizenship without a knowl- 
edge of their fitness for its grave duties. 

The principles on which our foreign diplomacy should 
rest are very felicitously stated. We must not fail to 
respect the flag of any friendly nation or the just rights 
of its citizens, nor to exact right treatment of our own; 
and we have a right to expect that our European policy 
shall be the American policy of European courts. 

On the subject of the Civil Service General Harrison 
says that as the President cannot have personal knowl- 
edge of many of the applicants, he will insist that those 
recommending persons for appointment shall exercise 
consideration and fidelity. He will expect appointees to 
justify their selection by ‘‘ conspicuous efficiency in the 
discharge of their duties.” Honorable party service 
will not be forbidden, but it will not be allowed to cloak 
‘* official negligence, incompetency and delinquency.” 
He intimates that time will be taken in considering ap- 
pointments, and says that heads of departments and bu- 
reaus and all officials connected therewith will be ex- 
pected to ‘‘enforce the Civil Service Law fully and with- 
out aversion.” Efficiency, impartiality and integrity 
are in General Harrison’s view the basis of a real non-par- 
tisan service. If he rests his civil service policy firmly 
on this basis he will give the country such a service as 
good men have been looking forward to. 

What General Harrison says about the surplus—that 
it needs to be reduced—and about economy in expendi- 
ture is exactly what he was expected to say. He would 
have a more efficient navy, he would ‘encourage the 
establishment of a merchant marine, and he would give 
more adequate and discriminating relief to Union 
soldiers and sailors, their widows and orphans. He 
speaks of the admission of the new states and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the question of pure elections. 

He hails the efforts now being made to establish addi- 
tional safeguards for the purity of elections. Congress 
has power to take the national elections under its own 
control; and it should do so if the state laws are in any 
way inefficient or are unfairly administered. If in any 
state public security is thought to be threatened by the 
ignorance of voters, education is the remedy; and com- 
munities struggling with special embarrassments con- 
nected with the suffrage will have the sympathy aud 
help of the people if the remedies proposed proceed upon 
lawful lines. The President adds; 

‘* How shall those who practice election frauds recover 
that respect for the sanctity of the ballot, which is the first 
condition and obligation of good citizenship? The man 
who has come to regard the ballot-box as a juggler’s hat, 
has renounced his allegiance.” 

This is but a hasty review of a very able and sugges- 
tive address. It comes to us just on the eve of going to 
press, and we have simply tried to give our readers an 
idea of its drift and spirit. It isin all respects an ad- 
mirable address and the country will receive it with 
great satisfaction. 

The announcement of the appointments to the Cabi- 
net has not been made as we go to press; and we must 
defer comment on the character of President Harrison’s 
official family until next week. 


_ 
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WHERE ARE THE NINE? 








THERE were ten lepers who cried out to Jesus as 
he was passing by. How dreadful their condition! 
Afflicted with adisease more loathsome and terrible than 
we can well imagine; a disease which banished them 
from home and from all participation in the worship 
and work of God, they were cut off from the fellow- 
ship of both God and man. Not only were they counted 
as dead by their friends, but they were execrated by 
all classes and conditions of people and compelled to 
proclaim aloud their own uncleanness, No wonder they 
hailed Jesus with unspeakable delight when they had 
heard of his compassionate and tender mercy toward 
the afflicted, even toward lepers. They cried unto him 
and he answered them. 

He put them indeed to a severe test of faith, for he 
bade them without any consciousness of being healed gu 
show themselves to the priests. This wasin substance 
a promise that, before they reached the priest, their 
leprosy would be gone from them. Away they went, 
for our Lord’s word was in power and their faith took 
hold of it. ‘As they went they were healed.” Sudden- 
ly the sluggish blood began to flow with new life 








through their veins and their filthy and rotting flesh be. 
gan to come again pure and clean. No sooner was this 
healing noted than one of them, a Samaritan, stopped, 
and, turning about, returned to Jesus and fell at his feet 
in grateful and adoring homage. The priest might 
wait for his appearance, his friends might wait 
for his return alittle longer; but Jesus should not 
wait for an expression of his gratitude. Well for him, 
too, that he returned. To him the Lord spoke another 
word, confirming and sealing the cure which had begun 
in hisbody. To him the Lord said: ‘‘ Arise, gothy way; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

But where arethe nine? Were they not also healed, 
even as this Samaritan? Surely. Why then did they 
not return to give thanks likewise? Who shall say why? 
Jesus noted the fact of their ingratitude when he made 
inquiry for them: ‘‘ Were there not ten cleansed?” He 
seemed grieved at their ingratitude; and no wonder. 
Doubtless they were anxious after their long and terrible 
banishment to get as quickly as possible to the priest, 
receive their discharge and so get to their homes, their 
farms and their long-neglected business. Self-interest 
was at the bottom of their ingratitude. It was enough 
that they were healed. They had no time to return and 
give thanks to Jesus. Perhaps to have gone back to 
him might have involved them in some obligation 
which would prevent their immediate return to their 
private concerns, Wedon’t know what the motive of 
their ingratitude was, but we do know that they did not 
return to the Lord, and that their failure thus to glorify 
God was noted by him, and that it grieved him; also 
that they lost a word of blessing and assurance from 
his lips which the Samaritan received. 

Alas, these nine ungrateful lepers are not the only 
ones who have accepted a word of healing from the 
Lord and gone their way, never to return and give glory 
to God. Look at the mass of selfish, self-seeking pro- 
fessors of religion who have come to Jesus to get a 
word of salvation. They have showed themselves to 
the priest. Their application for church-membership 
has been passed upon; they have been declared * Chris- 
tians”; and that is about the last that has ever been 
seen of them, so far as any glad and happy consecration 
at the feetof Jesus is concerned, They may be found 
at their places of business, buried amid their domestic 
cares, or flitting about the world taking their pleasure: 
but not at the feet of Jesus giving glory to God. 

A serious question arises in respect of these nine un- 
grateful lepers. Werethey ‘‘ made whole’? They were 
**healed”; but certainly they did not receive the assur- 
ance which the Samaritan did from the lips of Jesus: 
‘* Thy faith hath made thee whole.” We know that in 
the caseof many lepers there was often a temporary 
convalescence which, when it was shown to the priest, 
allowed them to resume their places in society again, 
until there was a fresh outbreak, when they were imme- 
diately banished again. Now it is possible and not im- 
probable that this was all that happened to these lepers 
when they were “cleansed” ontheir way to the priest. 
Had they returned to Jesus and yielded themselves 
to him, in whole-hearted consecration, they would have 
received a sealing word which would have completed the 
work of healing so auspiciously begun. 

Whether this be so or not, there are many things in 
the Scripture which suggest that salvation has twostages 
in it; an initial one and a permanent one. ‘‘ He which 
hath begun a good work will complete it,” ‘if we hold 
fast our confidence to the end; if we continue stedfast”; 
*‘unless we have believed in vain.” There are those who 
‘‘run well for a season” and then are hindered. There 
are those who “being enlightened and having tasted 
the good word of God, and of the heavenly xift, and 
been partakers of the Holy Ghost and the powers of the 
world to come” yet fall away; there are those who 
like ‘‘ salt which hath lost its savor, are good for noth- 
ing”; there are those who are branches “in Christ which 
bear no fruit” and are cut off and burned; there are 
those who misuse or fail to use a talent intrusted to them, 
who have that taken away from them which they seem 
to have had, and they themselves delivered over to judg- 
ment; thereare those who “after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” are again entangled therein and over- 
come, whose latter end is worse thanit was with them 
at the beginning; concerning whom it had been better 
had they not known the way of righteousness, than 
after having known it, to haveturned from the holy 
commandment given unto them. To them it has 
happened according to the proverb: ‘“‘ The dog is turned 
to his vomit again; and the sow which was washed to 
her wallow in the mire.” This is most solemn truth. 
Is it not in substance what John the Baptist told his 
hearers: ‘“‘I indeed baptize you with water, but there 
cometh one after me who shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.” Was that not equivalent to 
saying, ‘Your repentance and the remission of which 
I ceremonially and ministerially pronounce will not 
avail unlessit is confirmed by him who baptizes with the 
Holy Ghost.” Was not this what those nine lepers 
needed? They had gotten a beginning of salvation, but 
for lack of consecration to Christ they lost the sealirg 
and confirming baptism. Is not this true of a vast 
many who are no more than professors of religion, hav- 
ing the form of godliness, but not the power, 
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BISHOP HUNTINGTON ON FEDERATE 
COUNCILS. 





It is unfortunate for the scheme of a Federate Coun- 
cil of the five Protestant Episcopal dioceses of New 
York that Bishop Huntington, ot Syracuse, opposes it. 
How it can be decently organized without his aid and 
that of his diocese, it is not easy to see. There is not in 
the whole House of Bishops a man more clear-headed, 
scholarly and prudent than Frederick Dana Hunting- 
ton, altho the present High Church drift leaves him 
somewhat behind. He is a simple man, not one to love 
novelties whose object is grandeur and dignity. He has 
no patience with the aping after the forms and methods 
of the Roman Church, has no use for a cathedral, and 
has not admitted a sisterhood into his diocese. 

Bishop Huntington’s chief objection to. a Federate 
Council is expressed in these weighty words: 

“Tam not reluctant to avow my conviction that in our 
Church-policy the way of wisdom and safety will be found 
to be the way of simplicity rather than of complication; 
diocesan independence rather than hazardous alliances; 
and increased devotional, pastoral and charitable activity 
in our several fields rather than multiplied assemblages, 
Hitherto it has been found that departures from such sim- 
plicity, independence and practical activity have not 
borne the richest or sweetest religious fruits. . . . In- 
tense political and commercial ferces are ready to push 
their way into the Church, to magnify its material and 
secular aspects in commercial and political centers, and to 
match the wealth and official pageantry and corporate 
power of the world with hierarchical and other like dis- 
tinctions in the kingdom of God. 


But this pageantry and these hierarchical distinctions 
beyond all question have their power, and we expect to 
see the Federate Council scheme adopted in time, with 
its natural accompaniments, a Metropolitan Cathedral 
already planned for, and a Metropolitan Archbishop. 
And why not? The pomp and dignity of elaborate or- 
ganization impresses many people, and those who like it 
are being drawn into the Protestant Episcopal body, and 
so rapidly that the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” is already 
distasteful probably to a majority of its members, and 
is sure to be exchanged for something of more stately 
sound, Those who prefer the old simplicity will either 
be driven off, or will not be attracted, and we expect to 
see an increasing tendency to value those characteris- 
tics in doctrine and government which put Christian 
qualities into ceremonies that make worship decorous, 
beautiful andimpressive, and which dignify the priestly 
functions of the ministrant at the altar,and the au- 
thority and position of those to whom, through the apos- 
tles, Christ has committed the rule of the Church. 

And why should not the Church in America take to 
itself all the dignity it will? It goes without question in 
this world, that dignity assumed will be allowed, if as- 
sumed by a respectable body. Thetitle Bishop carries 
great dignity even among those Christians who either 
donot make general use of it, or who deny, in their 
use of it, that it designates more than a general super- 
intendent. Among the Methodists the highest honor 
that can be received is to be elected bishop, and the 
greatest respect is paid to bishops. Those who have 
no bishops of their own cannot help a certain protesting 
reverence to the people who bear the name, unwilling as 
they may be to confess that Bishop A. is anything better 
than the Rev. Dr. A., or the plain Rev. Mr. A. Even the 
column in THE INDEPENDENT which gives the partial 
roster of its distinguished correspondents seems to red- 
den with a peculiar pride as it puts its bishops in chief 
honor among the clergymen of the list. And when you 
come to Archbishops, no American Churchman who 
visits Engiand can fail to warm with pride when he 
finds there two Convocations, of York and of Canter- 
bury, each presided over by a genuine Anglican Arch- 
bishop. There the great ecclesiastical system seems to 
find a worthy crown in the office and the designation. 
There the Anglican Church allows itself no subordina- 
tion, in asserted magnificence of order3, to the Latin 
Church. 

But here the multiplicity of co-ordinate bishops finds 
no consolidating head, and such a head the experience 
and consecrated tradition of the Latin and Eastern 
Churches seem to require. Who does not recognize that 
the title of Archbishop carries great weight? It gives, 
in the popular view, ecclesiastical precedence to the one 
Church in this country which now has it. We do not 
say that it is the present plan to make New York City, 
with its new cathedral, the seat of an archdiocese, and 
we well know that no man has less personal ambition 
for, or belief in dignities and titles than Bishop Potter. 
But if the dioceses hereabout could be federated into 
one convocation or coancil, why should not the Bishop 
of New York be its Archbishop? And who can fail to 
see that this would be a claim that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, or, rather, the Church in America, must 
be accorded no less honor than the Roman Catholic 
Church, for: it will have an Archbishop whose title is 
writ as large as any other? Church pride cannot but be 
healthfully enhanced by this outflowing of dignity. Fol- 
lowing the example of New York each local metropolis 
which now has its Roman Archbishop might in turn be 
fully endowed with other Most Reverend Fathers in God; 
and, if areal superiority is desired, it is possible that 
all the Convocations or Federate Councils, might be 





federated under a common Patriarch. The present desig- 
nation of a Presiding Bishop has no special honor and 
follows seniority. A Patriarch would be a notch higher 
than Archbishop, and something that the Roman Catho- 
lics would be forever behind in until the Pope shall flee 
from Rome to the United States: We fear that Bishop 
Huntington has not fully considered the advantages 
which he is rejecting. These, or other considerations, 
will be presented to him by the committee appointed to 
confer with him. 


ie 


THE ASTONISHED AUDIENCE. 


THE Sermon on the Mount—a sketch of which is given 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew—unlike most of the utterances of Jesus, seems 
to have been a continuous discourse, without interrup- 
tion by questions and answers. The place of its deliv- 
ery was a mountain in Galilee, near to the village of 
Capernaum. It was specially addressed to the twelve 
disciples, whom Jesus had just selected and ordained as 
apostles ; and yet it was spoken in the hearing of a large 
multitude of people. Matthew says: ‘‘ And seging the 
multitudes, he went up into a mountain; and when he 
was set, his disciples came unto him. And he opened 
his mouth and taught them, saying.” Then follows a 
record of what he said. The time was in the early part 
of the second year of his ministry, when by his previous 
preaching and miracles he had already attracted the at- 
tention and excited the thoughts of the people, and was 
followed by crowds wherever he went. The sermon 
itself is the longest of his continuous discourses, and 
covers a wide field of spiritual and religious ethics. 
Millions have read it to be instructed and charmed by 
it, and other millions will read it with like effect in ages 
yet tocome. That was a sublime scene when Jesus, the 
great Preacher, speaking directly to his disciples and to 
the ‘‘ multitudes,” also spoke to the world. Matthew, 
who was one of his hearers, by the stenography of in- 
spiration has gathered up the contents of this wonder- 
ful discourse and reported them to mankind. 

What was the direct and immediate effect upon the 
people who heard the sermon? Matthew answers this 
question as follows: 





“And it came to pass when Jesus had ended these say- 
ings, the people were astonished at his doctrine; for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 

This was the whole effect, so far as stated by the evan- 
gelist. The people particularly noticed that Jesus spake 
‘tag one having authority,” and in this respect saw a 
marked contrast between him and “the scribes,” who 
in their teaching were accustomed to quote largely 
from the traditions of the fathers. The phrase “But I 
say unto you,” used by way of emphasis, often occurs in 
this discourse. It was no uncommon thing for Jesus to 
use this phrase as a preface to what he was about tosay. 
The result of the teaching, in respect alike to manner 
and matter, was that the people were “astonished.” It 
is not said of them that they repented of their sins, 
turned to God, and became disciples of Jesus as the true 
Messiah, but simply that they were ‘‘astonished,” and 
perhaps broke forth into expressions of wonder and 
amazement at what they had heard. Having listened 
to the greatest preacher that ever spoke to man, apd 
having heard words of the highest and purest wisdom 
ever uttered, they did not, so far as the record goes, 
pass beyond the point of astonishment. It is quite pos- 
sible that the astonishment of some of them was that of 
displeasure. 

These Galilean Jews are not the only persons who 
have been ‘“‘astonished” after listening to great preaChers. 
Tho no one has ever: equaled Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Church has had at least some preachers gifted with the 
power of making an impression, and even astonishing 
their hearers. Indeed, a great many hearers are rather 
fond of being astonished with what the preacher says, 
and especially his way of saying things. They like 
startling things—things out of the common routine of 
utterance—and then go away to have a free and easy 
talk about the preacher himself, just as if they had paid 
their money to witness a theatrical performance, or to 
be amused by the wit and oddities of a popular lecture. 
Going to church with them is not a serious business. 
The worship of God itself has no attraction for their 
hearts. They like brilliant preachersand splendid sing- 
ing, indeed, almost anything, whether orderly or dis- 
orderly, that will stir their minds with novelty and sur- 
prise. “They really prefer to be ‘‘ astonished,” and then 
to talk about it. 

All such persons, and indeed all persons who hear the 
Gospel preached, whether by great preachers or not, 
would do well to ponder the closing words of the 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount: 

‘Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise map, which built 
his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell not, fur it was founded upon arock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand; and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; 
and it fell, and great was the fall of it.” 


lute law to regulate our faith and practice, and that obe- 
dience thereto is the highest prudence. It is not enough 
to hear his words or be “astonished” at their wisdom. 
We must actually obey them by discharging the duties 
which they impose; and if we do this, then, as to our 
condition and safety, we shall be like the wise man who 
built his house upon a rock. Nothing will or can over- 
whelm us in the final disaster. God will be on our side; 
eternal power will be in our favor; and all things will 
‘* work together” for our good. If, on the other hand, 
we simply hear and do not obey the instruction of 
Christ, we shall be like the man who built his house on 
the sand. The Saviour’s illustration was a simple, and 
yet a telling one. The thought contained in it is as true 
to-day as when it was first uttered. Not merely the 
hearers of the Gospel, but those who obediently live ac- 
cording to its requirements, are the persons to whom 
‘it is the power of God unto salvation.” That preach- 
ing of the truth which the hearer actually puts into 
practice, is the kind that conveys to him a moral and 
spiritual benefit; and whether this shall be the effect or 
not depends on himself, 





THE CARMELITE SCAPULAR. 


THE following letter from Henry C. Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, the distinguished scholar of the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages, would seem to indicate that we may have put too 
much faith in the statement of the ‘‘Catholic Dictionary,”’ 
as to the fraudulent character of the Sabbatine Bull. Mr. 
Lea says: 

In your remarks in THE INDEPENDENT, of February 28th, 
on the indulgences of the Carmelite Scapular you quote 
the ‘‘ Catholic Dictionary’’ to show that the vision of St. 
Simon Stock and the Sabbatine Bull of John XXII, are 
universally acknowledged to be forgeries, and you take to 
task the Catholic prelates of New York for authorizing the 
sale of Kenedy’s ‘‘ Rosary and Scapular Book,” in which 
these myths are recited as facts to stimulate the devotion 
of the faithful. 

Permit me to say thatin this you do injustice to the 
Archbishop. It is true that in 1653 Launoy demon- 
strated the fraudulent character of the Carmelite docu- 
ments, but the Church has never accepted his arguments. 
Addis and Arnold, in the ‘“‘Catholic Dictionary,” quote 
Benedict XIV as admitting them to be forgeries; but then 
Alban Butler, in his “Lives of the Saints’’ (May 16th), quotes 
the same pope as authority for the authenticity of the vision 
of St. Simon Stock. Addis and Arnold refer to his work, “De 
Festis,’”’ as their authority, yet Father Huguet, to whom 
I shall presently allude further, makes the same reference 
to justify the truth of the legend. I have not that work at 
hand to decide which is correct, but Benedict XIV, in his 
exhaustive treatise, ‘‘ De Servarum Dei Beatificatione”’ 
(Lib. 1V, P. II, cap. ix, $14), deseribes the vision and the 
Sabbatine Bull, says that their genuineness has been as- 
sailed by Launoy and defended by Raynaud, and leaves the 


_impression that he sides with the latter. In fact, he states 


that while he was Promoter of the Faith, the use of the 
Carmelite Office, which recites the vision, was, at the re- 
quest of Louis XV extended, and authorized throughout 
Christendom, thus giving it the formal stamp of authen- 
ticity. Whatever may have been Benedict’s private opin- 
ion, he could scarce venture to condemn the forgeries, for 
his predecessor, Clement X, in the bull Commissa nobis, 
May 8th, 1673, twenty years after Launoy’s exposure of the 
fraud, specifically and absolutely confirmed the Sabbatine 
Bull, and all the indulgences, graces and remission of sins 
conceded to the wearers of the Carmelite vestment (‘* Mag- 
num Bullarmin Roman.” Ed. Luxemburg, 1742. T. VI, 
Append., p. 44). 

I am not aware that there has been any reversal of this 
authoritative decision, nor do I'see that such reversal 
would be compatible with the infallibility claimed tor the 
Church. The belief that the Virgin visits Purgatory every 
Saturday and withdraws to Heaven the souls of all who 
have worn the Scapular until death is perfectly orthodox 
doctrine, not peculiar to New York, but received, I pre- 
sume, throughout the whole Catholic world. Im the lit- 
urgy of St. Simon Stock, recited on July 16th, it is asserted 
that all brethren of the Scapular are released at once from 
the fires of Purgatory by the Virgin. I have before me 
two French devotional works by the Rev. Father Huguet, 
Mariste—‘La Dévotion a Marie,” published in 1868, and 
“Vertu Miraculeuse du Scapulaire,” in 1872, in which the 
legend of St. Simon and the Sabbatine Bull are referred to 
without an allusion to any doubt as to their genuineness. 
There is, besides, an ample store of marvels, for, as the 
author informs us, no form of devotion adopted by the 
Church has been confirmed by miracles more numerous, 
more striking, or more authentic than that of the Scapu~- 
lar. Not only does it preserve the souls of its wearers from 
the firesof Purgatory, but its efficacy is equally great for 
the bodies and prosperity of the living. By its aid battles 
have been won, nations have been saved from famine and 
pestilence, and conflagrations have been promptly arrested. 
No individual is too humble to be beneath its saving grace. 
A soldier in Flanders, condemned to be shot, was placed 
before a firing party which vainly discharged three rounds 
at him point-blank; the balls fell around his feet, 
he was found to have a Scapular on him and was par- 
doned; as nothing is said as to his guiit or innocence 
the inference is that the spiritual condition of the wearer 
is a matter of indifference. In 1858,Marie Chollet,of Tréves, 
was dying of a quinsy which threatened to break inter- 
nally. Medical aid was unavailing till, inspired by faith 
in the Virgin, she thrust her scapular down her throat and 
was permanently cured on the instant. Even faith is un- 
necessary, however ; for a Protestant soldier in the Union 
army wore a scapular to gratify a Catholic sister; and at 
Gettysburg, after all his comrades had been shot down, he 





Jesus here assumes that his sayings constitute an abso- 


stood exposed to the concentrated fire of eighty Confeder- 
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ate marksmen who could not hit him. He passed safely 
through the war, and in gratitude embraced Catholicism. 
I could copy plenty more of similar stories, but these will 
probably suffice to show the training bestowed upon the 
faithful abroad as well as bere. 

It would be idle to moralize upon the current notions as 
to the divine government of the world implied in these be- 
liefs. The fetich and the amulet have existed in every 
stage of human society ; they appear to satisfy the needs 
of a certain class of minds, and it would be in vain to ex- 
pect their disappearance. 

I may add that if you paid thirty cents for a scapular the 
tariff of salvation is higher here than abroad. In Paris 
they are advertised, ‘*‘ Bien causus et avec images,” free 
by mail, at two francs and twenty-five centimes the dozen, 
or less than four cents apiece. Escape from Purgatory 
could scarce be expected at a lower rate. 


i. 
oe 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


7%. As a legal method of dealing with the iiquor traf- 
fic, Prohibition, whether statutory, as in Iowa and New 
Hampshire, or constitutional, as in Maine, Kansas and 
other states, has stood the test of the courts, When Pro- 
hibition is incorporated into the Constitution of a state 
by the methods prescribed for adopting constitutional 
amendments, it is binding both upon the legislature 
and the courts of that state. The courts of the state 
may, as in lowa, pronounee a constitutional amend- 
ment invalid when it has not been adopted by consti 
tutional methods, or when it is in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but they cannot other- 
wise invalidate any part of the Constitution of the 
State. Statutory Prohibition, and Prohibition by Local 
Option, being simply Prohibition by acts of the legisla- 
ture of a state,are subject toreview by the courts of 
the state, on the question of their constitutionality, 
and may be sustained or overthrown as they are found 
to agree or conflict with the Constitution of the State or 
the Constitution of the United States. Acts of statutory 
Prohibition have been declared unconstitutional in Michi- 
gan (1853), Rhode Island (1853), Mississippi (1855), and 
New York (1855) and other states; not, as we understand 
it, because Prohibition was regarded as an improper ex- 
ercise of the legislative power, but because the statutes 
were, in some respects, not in accord with the provisions 
of the constitutions of the respective states. For exam- 
ple, a Prohibitory law in Rhode Island was declared un- 
constitutional in 1853; but a similar law was enacted in 
1855, and that stood the test. So far as we are aware, 
no state court has pronounced against the principle of 
Prohibition as a legal prineiple. 

8. Prohibition by Local Option bas been passed upon 
by the courts of most of the states. Various questions 
have been raised for adjudication under this form of 
legislation. The constitutionality of Local Option has 
generally been attacked on the ground that it is a virtual 
delegation of legislative power to the people, and that it 
makes the operation of certain provisions and penalties 
contingent on the majority vote of the people of certain 
districts or communities. The County Local Option law 
of Michigan was declared unconstitutional on a purely 
technical point—that its title was not sufficiently definite 
and descriptive. 


Cditorial Notes, 


EVERY young clergyman, when entering upon the work 
of the ministry, should resolve that if his life be spared, he 
will make himself thoroughly familiar with the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, embracing their history, 
their geography, their doctrines, their prophecies, their 
spiritual ethics, and their revelation of the future life. 
No minister is in tne outset a Biblical expert in this large 
and comprehensive sense. What he has acquired in his 
theological course is really little more than the beginning, 
leaving him ina crude aud unfinished shape, as compared 
with what he may and should become by subsequent study. 
When he should plan to do, and then begin to do, and 
persist in doing, isto enter upon the systematic study of 
the Bible, not to find texts from which to preach sermons, 
or merely to prove propositions, but to enrich and enlarge 
his own mind with Biblical knowledge. Such study, in 
order to be systematic, must have a special time assigned 
for it, and must be frequently engaged in, at least once on 
each day. The study also must be consecutive in respect 
to the parts of the Bible studied, and in this sense orderly 
and progressive, as distinguished from a mere miscellaneous 
reading of the Bible in detached portions. Take, for ex- 
ample, the life of Christ as given in the four Gospels. 
How shall one make himself thoroughly familiar with 
that life? The answer is, just as he would make himself 
familiar with any other life, namely, by a careful and 
orderly study of the record which reports the life. Here is 
ayoung minister, we will suppose, who has undertaken 
this task, with such helps as he needs and can command, 
especially Robinson’s ‘‘Harmony of the Four Gospels.” 
The first hour of each day best suits his convenience as the 
time for doing the work. He begins with the beginning of 
the Gospel narrative, and advances step by step to the end, 
locating events in their chronological order, and commit- 
ting to memory selected portions of what he thus studies. 
Seven hours in each week are thus spent; and after the 
lapse of some five months, if he moves with the care and 
thoughtfulness that will yield the best results, he will find 
aimself at the end of the Gospel narrative, having studied 

with a view to get vividly before the eye of his mind and 
to treasure up in his memory the earthly career of the 
wonderful Man of Galilee. It would not be at all surpris- 

















ing if this young clergyman, after reaching the end of the 
narrative, should resolve to go back and tread the whole 
ground over again. He has formed the habit of Biblical 
study in going through the Gospel narrative once; and he 
finds it such a luxury and blessing to his own soul, and 
such an aid to him in preaching, that he proposes to con- 
tinue the habit for the rest of his life. The result is that 
he becomes progressively learned in the Scriptures, and 
has large portions, perhaps whole chapters, and possibly 
whole epistles actually committed to memory. The longer 
he thus’ works the more he knows of the Bible, and the 
more competent he is to be the teacher of others. We ‘lo 
not intend by these remaks to criticise the ministry, or dis- 
parage their attainments in Biblical knowledge: yet we 
do design to call their attention to the great importance of 
systematically studying the Bible. They will by such 
study greatly add to their power and usefulness as preach- 
ers. Their preaching will show the fact in its quality, and 
their hearers will feel the effect of it. Preachers should 
be Biblical experts, and the only way in which they can 
be such is to make themselves such. 


How a Government can become responsible for the phys 
ical and moral ruin of its people is described by Mr. W.S. 
Caine, in letters from India tothe London Nonconformist. 
He writes from Lucknow: 

“ Here and there, all through the bazaar, are littleshops whose 

entire stock consists of a small lump of greenish pudding, which 
is being weighed out in little squares. This is majoon, a prepa- 
ration of the deadly *‘ bhang,’ or Indian hemp, known in Turkey 
and Egypt as ‘hasheesh,’ the most horrible intoxicant the 
world has yet produced. In Egypt its sale is forbidden, and 
special gunboats employed to suppress its smuggling by Greek 
and Turkish adventurers, but in India it is a ‘Government 
monopoly,’ and when a Hindoo wants to commit some terrible 
crime, such as wife-murder or mutilation, he prepares himself 
for it with two pennyworth of bhang, purchased from a majoon 
shop, of which three half-pence goes into the State Exchequer 
and a half-penny to the shopkeeper.” 
Mr. Caine then proceeds to describe che liquor shops and 
opium dens of Lucknow, in India, which are not suppressed 
but are Government monopolies. The ardent spirits are 
sold at three farthings a gill, of which two farthings go to 
the Exchequer. The opium dens he describes as most hor- 
rible, and half the money they receive goes to the Govern- 
ment and the other half to the opium farmer and the keep- 
er of the den. The temperance flag is being raised in India, 
but Prohibition is far off. 


TRAVELERS who have visited the famous ruins at Baal- 
bec, will be interested to learn that, after many centuries 
of abuse and neglect, these mighty stones have become the 
foundation” of a new and important school. They still 
remain in situ, but they have been made to yield an in- 
come. Formerly travelers were accustomed to pitch their 
tents inside the larger temple area; but that was forbidden 
five years ago when the local Turkish authorities took pos- 
session of the ruins, and began charging an admission fee 
of six piasters—about twenty-five cents. This state of af- 
fairs continued until a few months ago, when the price of 
admission leaped suddenly from six to twenty-three pias- 
ters—nearly one dollar. The Waly of Syria, visiting Bual- 
bec, suggested that the ruins might be made still more 
profitable. Thereupon he raised the price of admission and 
directed that the proceeds should be devoted to building 
and maintaining a school for Moslem girls. So every vis- 
itor, no matter where he hails from, has the privilege of 
contributing one dollar to this new departure in the Mos- 
lem world of Baalbec, and thus the ancient Temple of the 
Sun, in its ruined state, is made to yield some good for the 
daughters of modern Syria. 


THE accession of Benjamin Harrison gives us another 
family in which the Presidency has become hereditary: 
Hitherto Massachusetts has supplied the one instance in 
our history, that of the Adamses, who have had two Presi- 
dents, while a third member has had all other honors, and 
was put aside for other more available men. The first of 
the Harrison family to attain distinction was Benjamin, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, Governor of 
Virginia, and four times elected delegate to Congress, of 
which he was member during the Revolutionary War. 
William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United 
States, was histhird son. The son of President Harrison 
was Jobn Scott Harrison, who was member of Congress; 
and the son of John Scott is Benjamin Harrison, inaugu- 
rated lasted Monday, now the fourth of the family in direct 
line who have served their country in most honorable 
public life. The antecedent improbability that two out 
of one family would be elected to the Presidency was enor- 
mous when John Quincy Adams took the chair, and when 
our population was only a few millions; but that now, 
when we are a people of twelve million families, a second 
case should occur is little less than a miracle. It is ex- 
plained only by the fact that it is in some households a 
noble family tradition and precept that they must train 
theirsons to be useful servants of the public. 





Ir is with some sense of disappointment that we learn 
that the Oklahoma Bill was laid on the shelf in the Senate 
in the last days of the session. It had passed tle House, 
andif the Senate had dealt more kindly with it it might 
have become a law before the close of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration. Asit is Oklahoma must await the action 
of an extra or the regular session of the next Congress, 
and the *‘ boomers’? from Kansas and elsewhere must 
break camp on the borders of the “‘ beautiful land” and 
go back to their homes. The bill, as everybody knows, 
proposed to create the Territory of Oklahoma out of the 
western part of the Indian Territory, and the Public Land 
Strip, north of Texas, known as No Man’s Land. The 
proposed territory would contain 23,267,719 acres, making 
it about as large as Indiana. [t is a rich and beautiful 
eountry, and for ten years or more there has been a strong 
desire to open it up to settlement. It is not included in 





the territory of the five civilized tribes, but it is not en- 
tirely unoccupied. There are upwards of ten thousand 
Indians within its limits, the acreage of reservation being 
about half of the total in the proposed territory. ‘The 
Committee of the House calculated, however, that allow- 
ing 160 acres to each family of four Indians there would 
still be a surplus acreage in the proposed territory of about 
22,800,000. It is not proposed to seize the lands occupied 
by the Indians, but to purchase them, if the Indians con- 
sent, at $1.25 an acre. The rights of the Indians seem to 
be carefully guarded. They are not to be dispossessed. 
Their consent must first be obtained, and then compensa- 
tion isto be given them; and one of the excellent features 
of the bill is that it places the whole territory under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and provides 
for the exercise of judicial powers of the United States. 
This country, which is serving very little or no useful pur- 
pose now must be opened sooner or later. The Indians do 
not need it, and are making little use of it. Civilization 
needs it, and the Indians cannot in the long run stop the 
march of civilization. They themselves recognize the 
inevitable. One of them writes: 

“The Indian people recognize the fate which is sure to come 
sooner or later. It is the question of a few years only, perhaps, 
when the whole country will be dotted with myriads of farms, 
and the cultivation of the soil and the growth of tie country 
will be manifold. The Indian realizes that history repeats it- 
self, and when the time does come—the time when the Indians 
are prepared for this great change—it will find them as strong 
advocates as are the boomers of to-day. But that time is not 
now. It will be years, years of education and advancement, of 
upbuilding and development, of culture, practical knowledge, a 
liberal education, a strengthening of character, self-reliance, 
but, more than all, the incoming of a new generation.” 





THE past week is memorable for the adoption, in the 
House, and without opposition, ofa joint resolution to pro- 
mote commercial union with Canada. It provides that 
whenever Canada shallexpress her desire to abolish all 
custom-houses along the burder, and to equalize import 
duties and internal revenue taxes, commissioners shall be 
appointed te prepare a plan therefor. There is accumulat- 
ing evidence of a growing desire in Canada for such com- 
mercial union. A year ortwo ago it would have seemed 
most visionary, but now the opinion of Canada would prob- 
ably accept it, notwithstanding any conservative opposi- 
tion. It is acardinal plank in the Liberal platform. For 
this progress of opinion we may thank such statesmanlike 
men as those two men utterly out of Canadian politics, the 
scholar, Goldwin Smith, and the New Yorker, by business 
residence, Erastus Wiman. The plan, without giving us 
national consolidation, gives usits advantages. It would 
be a much greater advantage to Canada than to us, itis 
true, for our variety of products makes us more able to 
stand in commercial isolation than is Canada. Yetit could 
not but benefit both countries, and might be a step toward 
an ultimate union on asuituble basis. We do not careeven 
to speak of a possible annexation of Canada, because, in 
the first place, Canada is too enormous a country to make 
the word proper. The extent of its territory is equal to our 
own, and its future possiblities are unbounded. When the 
two nations become one it will be by mutual approaches, 
as equals, and probably, after a very careful comparison of 
view as tothe nature of the Constitution of the United 
American nation,and ‘‘very likely” the adoption of the best 
elements in the Constitution of both Governments. It is 
not to be expected that Canada is to be taken, as states, 
into our territory without first asking if she has not some 
institutions, preferable to ours, to give us. 


AN effort is being made in the legislature of this state, 
as also in that of Massachusetts, to amend and modify the 
law of libel as follows: 

** No action or prosecution for libel shall be maintained for the 

publication of any matter of legitimate interest to the public, if 
such publication is made without actual malice, and if the au- 
thor or publisher thereof causes effectual retraction or correc- 
tion to be made of anything untrue or mistaken in such publica- 
tion as soon as practicable, after being requested so to do by any 
person aggrieved by the original publication.” 
The evident design of this amendment is to exempt the 
publishers of newspapers from liability to prosecution in 
the case specified. The case specified contains these ele- 
ments: 1. The matter published must be “of legitimate 
interest to the public,’ by which we understand such mat- 
ter asit is proper to make known to the public. 2. The 
publication must be made “* without actual malice ” toward 
the party affected byit. 3. The publisher must, upon being 
requested so to du by an aggrieved party, on the ground 
that the publication is *‘untrue or mistaken,” cause 
‘effectual retraction or correction ’’ to be made, as soon as 
practicable after such request. All these elements being 
combined, then, according to the proposed amendment, 
‘*no action or prosecution’’ can be maintained in respect 
to the matter in question. Wouldthis amendment unduly 
relax the law of libel in respect to the rights of individuals 
and give newspapers too large an exemption for what they 
publish? Wethinknot. It strikes us that the proposed 
amendment is founded on the principles of justice. News- 
papers are liable to commit mistakes in what they publish 
and when they do so “without actual malice,” and 
promptly correct the mistakes upon having their attention 
called to the subject, it seems to us that they have made 
the amende honorable, and ought not thereafter to be lia- 
ble to prosecution. 





THE collapse of the Times case against Parnell has been 
dramatically concluded by the supplemental confession of 
its one witness Pigott, by suicide. Suicide is confession, 
a confession that bars question of its honesty. A man 
may be bribed to lie, to commit forgery and perjury, but 
not suicide. That is genuine. So we have, in 
the course of a few weeks, in Europe, two nota- 
ble suicides, the one of a Crown Prince and the 
other of a private adventurer. Well may we note 


that in the case of neither princes nor knaves, neither in 
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high life nor low life, neither in times of soeial and finan- 
cial prosperity nor of adversity, is there any alteration in 
the old schedule of the wages of sin. They were fixed by a 
competent authority at an early period in human history, 
and have been more steady than even the wages of farm 
labor reckoned in wheat. The weges are high, but the 
contract will be kept, andif there is any delay the work- 
man is allowed to help himself to bis wages before the day 
is done. Rudolf Hapsburgh and Richard Pigott had 
fairly earned tkeir wages, and all who apply can be paid 
with the same certainty and punctuality. 


....The following is from the Washington Sentinel, the 
national organ of the brewers of the United States: 
“Keep it before the people—1l. That High License laws do not 


give rest to the friends of personal liberty nor quiet the Prohibi- 
tionists per se. 


“2. That they are simply the forerunners of Prohibition, as 


can be seen now in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Nebraska and 
other states. 

“3. That it is folly for the friends of personal liberty to try and 
save themselves from Prohibition by advocating High License. 

“4, That the recent votes in the Legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New York, Nebraska and other states, show that 
tte Republicans, with few exceptions, are for Prohibition, and 
the Democrats, with few exceptions, are against Prohibition. 

“5. That the Prohibitionists per se do not pass the Prohibitory 
laws, but the members of the two political parties. 

“6. That all this Prohibition trouble is the work of the politi- 
cal parties, and that, therefore, the friends of personal liberty 
must treat Prohibition as what it really is—a mere political 
question. 

“7. That political questions are decided at the polis, and that 

if the friends of personal liberty earnestly desire to kill Prohibi- 
tion, they must unite and vote for that political party that is 
nearest to them, and defeat that political party which advocates 
and makes Prohibitory laws.” 
We are very glad to help to “ keep it before the people.” 
Especially significant is the fifth paragraph. No, the 
Third Party does not pass the Prohibitory laws; but the 
members of the two political parties. It is not the Third 
Party, therefore, that the liquor men fear. 


....General Harrison uttered one thought of great force 
and beauty in his farewell address at Indianapolis, on 
his way to Washington to take up the reins of the National 
Government! 

“There is a great sense of loneliness in the discharge of high 
public duties. The moment of decision is one of isolation. But 
there is One whose help comes even into the quiet chamber of 
judgment, and to his wise and unfailing guidance will I look for 
direction and safety.” 


The Presidency is not simply a position of great honor, but 
of great powers to be wielded with a sense of great respon- 
sibility. Decisions of great moment must be made and 
they must be made in the mind of the President bimself, 
with the whole nation looking on, to sustain or condemn 
the decision when it shall be announced. Lincoln bad this 
sense of isolation, of loneliness. He appreciated more fully 
than most of our Presidents the greatness of the trust com- 
mitted to him, and certainly we have had no greater Presi- 
dent. 


....Governor Fitz-Hugh Lee was misquoted by the New 
York Herald, and he corrected that paper by telegraph, 
putting his correct views in these words: 

“We object to the Negro holding any office carrying with it 
the governmentof the whites. If otherwise, we do not object.” 
That is fairness with a vengeance. Is that the Democratic 
platform? Ifso it is time that the President should have a 
Southern policy. White men may hold officecarrying with 
it the government of Negroes, but a Negro must not hold 
office carrying with it the governmert of whites. Other 
offices Governor Lee does not object to Negroes holding. 
We suppose he can be Commissioner of Spittoons—if his 
assistants are not whites, or Equerry of the Gubernatorial 
Stables, where he can hold the government of horses; but he 
can hold no higher authority. And yet ex-Goyernor Cham- 
berlain, in his haste, proposed to prove to us that the Negro 
is now, throughout the South, in full enjoyment of unim- 
peded political rights. 


....One hundred years ago, on the fourth of March, Wash- 
ington was not inaugurated, altho he had been elected. 
On the first Wednesday in January, 1789, the first presiden- 
tial electors were voted for by the people. On the first 
Wednesday in February the electors met in their several 
state capitals, and unanimously cast their votes for George 
Washington. The meeting of Congress was set for the first 
Wednesday in March, which bappened to be the fourth. 
On that day a salute of cannon was fired, and eight sena- 
tors and thirteen representatives put in their ap pearance; 
but so long was the delay of the rest that it was not until 
April thirtieth that Congress had a quorum to canvass the 
electoral votes and inaugurate the first President. It was 
the fact that the first Congress was to meet on March fourth 
that fixed that date for the inauguration of the successive 
Presidents. 


.... The Pope is seventy-nine years old and Gladstcne is 
nine weeks older. The latter’s speech in Parliement last 
Friday night was a magnificent one, two bours and a quar- 
ter long, and a marvel of intellectual as well as pbysical 
force. He shows abundant courage, as he well may, tho the 
leader of a party defeated at the end of the debate by a 
Majority of seventy-pine. The most remarkable incident, 
however, of the evening was the reception given to Mr. 
Parnell when he arose to speak, the whole body of Liberals 
rising to greet and cheer bim, led by Mr. Gladstone who 
bowed to him repeatedly, with as much respect as if he 
had been King of Great Britain. It was a suitable tribute 
to the man who had been so wickedly maligned and so 
wonderfully vindicated. 


....Senator Riddleberger was arrested Sunday by order 
of the presiding officer, Mr. Ingalls, and taken to the cloak- 
room under guard. He persisted in interrupting the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate and in attempting to quarrel with 


has been little else than an infliction in the Senate and the 
people of Virgivia are to be commiserated on having such 
a representative. His disgraceful proceedings on Sunday 
were ascribed to Rum. Prohibition is needed in Wash- 
ington to protect the Senate from being disgraced by one 
of its own members. 


...--Archbishop Croke has published a long pastora!, 
warning the [rish not to be seduced into going to the 
Argeniine Republic, whose people, he says, speak Italian 
and are profane infidels. He says: 

“If our people must leave the land they love best in quest of 
fortune elsewhere, they should direct their steps either to the 
Great Republic of the West, where so many of their kith and 
kin live and thrive and are happy, or to one of the free and 
flourishing English-speaking colonies that own the sway of 
Great Britain at the Antipodes. 


It will be noticed that he does not suggest Canada. 


....We knew that Dr. Henry M. Field was an eloquent 
speaker as well as a distinguished editor; but we are glad 
to have his oratorical ability appreciated, as it is by the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union. Dr. Field made an ad- 
dress at the New England dinner there, and that paper 
says that his address “‘ was by far the most brilliant one 
that ever graced the post-prandial exercises of a Florida 
banquet-table.’”’ We do not doubt the brilliancy, eloquence 
and patriotism of the speech. 


....Here is one of the happy expressions of President 
Harrison’s inaugural address: 

**God has placed upon our heada diadem and laid at our feet 
power and wealth beyond definitien or calculation. But we 
must not forget that we take these gifts upon the condition that 
justice and mercy hold the reins of power and that the upward 
avenues of hope shall be free to all the people.” 

This will bear frequent reproduction. It is a gem of 
thought. 


....Itis The Catholic, of Pittsburg, that tells its read- 
ers that ‘‘no man cap save his soul unless he is temper- 
ate,’’ and ‘“‘some men cannot save their souls wit hout being 
total abstainers—not because liquor is bad, but because it 
is an occasion of evil-doing which every man must shun.” 
The Catholic believes in moral suasion, also legal suasion. 
Some of its sentiments might be of great use in the Prohi- 
bition campaign now pending in Pennsylvania. 


...-A bill is pending before the legislature of this state 
forthe appointment of a commission to revise the Field 
Civil Code. By all means Jet the bill be passed; and let 
the Code, if it needs revision, and so far asit needs it, be 
thoroughly revised, and then let the Code be adopted. The 
legislature has failed quite long enough to carry out the 
imperative mandate of the Constitution in respect to the 
codification of the laws of this state. 


.... A bill has been introduced into the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, authorizing the surrender of fugitive criminals in 
Canada, not included in the extradition treaty of 1842 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. This has 
created some alarm among the “‘ boodlers”’ and other fugi- 
tives from justice who have fled from this country to Can- 
ada. 

...-Some women in Philadelphia have petitioned for the 
pardon of Mrs. Whiteling who is under sentence of death, 
on the ground that “‘ the imposition of the death penalty 
upon a woman is abhorrent and repulsive to humanity.” 
This is a very silly reason for the petition. Capital punish- 
ment. if inflicted at all, should be without any distinction 
as to sex. 


... The Episcopal Bishop of Iowa, Dr. Perry,is a Chaplain- 
General of the Order of the Ciucinnati, and it is naturally 
from him that we have the first official Pastoral, directing 
thanksgiving services to be held in the churches of his dio- 
cese on the Centennial of Washington’s Inauguration, 
April 30th, 1889. Let this be general all over the country. 


....The Democrats ten years ago had twelve Democratic 
Senators from tte Northern States; now they have 
only six. The ‘“ Solid South ”’ does not seem, on the 
whole, to be werking very favorably for the Democratic 
Party at the North. The day of its power to rule the coun- 
try may now be set down as among the things of the past. 


....There are now thirteen «tates lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and soon there will be seventeen. The center of 
population, and hence of political power, is steadily going 
westward. Such has been the fact during several decades 
as shown by the census figures, and such it must be for 
many decades yet to come. 


.... Washington was, we fear, the busiest city on the 
continent last Sunday. Congress continued in session, and 
the crowds of politicians were as active as they dared to 
be. We are glad to observe that General Harrison refused 
to allow politics to disturb the rest and sanctity of the day 
in his presence. 


.... If one wantsto find a fit object, alike for compassion 
and contempt, we advise him to take a good look at the 
great London Times, as now presented to the civilized 
world by the outcome of the Parnell investigation. It is 
difficult to find words for the spectacie. 


....One of Abraham Lincoln’s tersest and pitbiest sen- 
tenc:s is in these words: ‘* You may deceive all the people 
part of the time, and part of the people all the time, but 
not all the people all the time.” It took a great mind to 
think that thought in that form. 


....President Cleveland vetced the Direct Tax Bill. But 
it is difficult to see why the bill is not right 1m principle 
and equitable in character. The states which paid the 
Direct Tax ought to be reimbursed, otherwise those that 
did not pay ought to pay. 


Congress adjourns without baving done anything to 
reduce thesurplus, except by large appropriations or re- 
vise the tariff. The Republican Party is committed to both. 
There should be an extra session to deal with these press- 





the presiding officer, for whom he has a strong dislike. He 





....The new House of Representatives will have only an 
apparent Republican majority of three, thanks to the 
Governor of West Virginia for furnishing certificates to 
Democrats who were not elected. 


-... Vice-President Morton’s speech on taking the oath 
was very short and very modest. He took up the gavel 
as the presiding officer of the Senate almost immediately. 


.... There is great gladness throughout the country on 
the return of the Republican Party to power. May it 
prove wortby of the great trust. 


...-The dinner last week, given by the retiring. to the 
incoming President, was a graceful courtesy alike becom- 
ing to both. 


... Mr. Hayes and Mr. Cleveland are now our ex-Presi- 
dents. 


....President Harrison, of that name the second. 


Gop in Christ, and through him, lays hold of man 
with a view to his salvation. If man lays hold of Christ by 
faith, the end will be gained, but not otherwise. 


....Jesus identified himself with his followers when he 
said to Saul of Tarsus: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’ The only way in which Saul had done this was in 
persecuting the followers of Jesus; and yet Jesus speaks 
of itas done to him. There are many passages in the New 
Testament which show the identification of Jesus with 
those who make their cause his cause. 


...-lt is a noticeable fact that the evangelists, in telling 
the story of Christ’s life, never attempt to eulogize his 
character. What they dois to state facts in that life, re- 
peat his sayings, and describe his acts and sufferings, leav- 
ing these things to make their own impression upon the 
reader. Their own thoughts and opinions are in the back- 
ground, while Jesus Christ as he was comes to the front. 


....In regard to the diversity of readings in the different 
manuscripts of the Bible, Moses Stuart says: 

** Not one doctrine of religion is changed, not one precept is 
taken away, not one important fact is altered, by the whole of 
the various readings collectively taken.” 


Even the most defective manuscript extant, if accepted, 
would not change the essential character of the Bible. 


....’' Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God’’—such are the 
three categories under which the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles announces himself to the Christians at Rome whom 
he had never seen. They were all true; and being true, 
they make this Paul just the man whose words, whether 
written or spoken, this world can well afford to hear, We 
have a safe guide in following the thoughts of sucha man. 


...-The vividness, terseness, extraordinary minuteness, 
and nautical phraseology, with which Luke describes the 
shipwreck of Paul when on his way from Cesarea to Rome, 
as contained in the twenty-seventh chapter of Acts, taken 
in connection with the incidents recorded, give to this 
chapter a most fascinating interest, even as a literary com- 
position. Paul, the prisoner, with no effort to make him 
such, appears as the great character on board of that 
ship. 


--«-The righteousness of God by faith, in the Pauline 
sense of this phrase, means the system of grace in which 
God treats the penitent and believing sinner as if he had 
never sinned; on the one hand releasing him from the con- 
demnation of the law by a gratuitous pardon, and on the 
other restoring him to his favor—thus saving him from 
Hell and saving bim in Heaven. This system has its basis 
in the work of Christ, and not at all in good deeds on our 
part. We, are hence, saved by grace, and never without it. 








[ By Telegraph to ‘The Independent.’’} 
THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, March 4th, 1889. 


No words at my command can suitably express my 
joy and satisfaction while listening to the masterly and 
impressive Inaugural address of President Harrison at 
the Capital this day. 

My position fortunately was so near that I could hear 
every word during the entire delivery. The ten thousand, 
and probably the twice ten thousand persons present, 
who stood quietly in the rain for three-quarters of an 
hour or more to hear this address, were thrilled and 
deeply moved by its eloquence and power. They never 
can forget its fairness, frankness and high patriotic 
tone. It bas been my privilege to hear other Presidents 
speak on similar occasions in the past, but I venture 
the opinion that never since the immortal Washington 
addressed the people a hundred years ago has any Pres- 
ident touched the hearts of the people as President Har- 
rison has on this occasion. Tears of gratitude were seen 
in all directions, while the vast multitude present gave 
vent to their joy by such cheers as probably never were 
heard before in the City of Washington. No evidence 
was wanting to convince all within reach of the Presi- 
dent’s voice that every heart was deeply moved at the 
noble and patriotic sentiments uttered on this great 
occasion, 

This Inaugural address, covering as it does almost 
every point of public interest, should be carefally read 
and studied in every household of the nation. It must 
inevitably have a powerful influence for good at home, 


and it cannot fail to command a very wide attention 
among all the leading countries of the world. 

Thanks to the great Ruler of nations for this new evi- 
dence of the onward movement of this our united and 











ing questions. 


ever to be united people ! H, O, B, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CHURCH AFFAIRS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY THE REV, HENRY E. DOSKER. 





MANY weeks have passed since I reported anything on 
the interesting movement going on in the Church of Hol- 
land, The scenes were shifting so fast and the changes of 
aspect were so incessant that a report of facts was impossi- 
ble. 

At last the smoke on the field has lifted enough to afford 
a tolerably clear view of the present status of the question. 
For months the vital point in the entire movement has 
been the union between the followers of Dr. A. Kuyper 
and the Seceders of 1835—‘‘ the Christian Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands.” 

Your readers may remember from my last communica- 
tion that two antagonistic currents were clearly distin- 
guishable at the Synod of Assen, part of whose sessions [ 
attended. 

The recognized leader of the opposition was the adsessor 
of the meeting, the Rev. H. Benker, of Leyden, a man of 
power and great tenacity of purpose. His resolution it 
was which largely shaped the course of subsequent events. 
It placed the deputies, who were appointed in conformity 
to the proposition of the Synod of Utrecht (Kuyper’s party), 
in a peculiar position, inasmuch as it restricted their ac- 
tion and postulated things, which so angered Dr. Kuyper 
that he forgot himself and allowed himself to be drawn 
into a wordy war which well-nigh threatened to annihilate 
all prospects of ultimate union. 

No man unacquainted with the true condition of affairs 
in Holland, can form a correct estimate of the nervous 
strain and actual! suffering to which the great leader of the 
Reformatory movement is exposed; it is, therefore, no 
miracle if signs of irritation show themselves at times. 
The miracle is that he makes so few mistakes, and seems 
intuitively to select the ways and means which, buried 
out of siglit at times, in the press of the battle, yet always 
reappear again and show the set purpose and truly great 
leadership of the man. 

A new organ of opposition was started some months ago 
under the management of such men as Dr. Hoedemaker, 
whose name was mentioned by Pres. J. Cairns, D.D. 
(Presbyierian Review, Jan., 1888), as one of the leaders of 
the movement; Dr. Telix, of Utrecht, once an intimate 
friend of Dr. Kuyper, and others. In that article it was 
said that ‘‘Hoedemaker’s conduct is a beautiful example 
of Christian candor and friendship.’’ To-day the Reforma- 
tory movement has no stronger opponent than he. 
Icannot believe that he acts without principle, yet the 
spectacle of these two leaders, once sostrong in their unity, 
now so bitterly at war, is a sad one. 

To the credit to Dr. Kuyper it must be said that the bit- 
ter attacks of this opposing organ are, in the main, left 
unnoticed by him, and that a dignified silence is his only 
answer to the continuous assaults made on him from that 
quarter. 

The proposed union has been indirectly harmed by the 
koedemaker party, inasmuch as it strengthened the preju- 
dices of the anti-Union party in the Christian Reformed 
Church. Meanwhile the deputies from the two Synods 
met at Utrecht, and, at their Conference, a ‘‘ Concept Act 
of Union” was drawn up, which was accepted by all the 
members except two, on the Christian Reformed side. 

They solemnly promised each other to refrain from ail 
discussion of the question of Union, in their party-organs, 
till the Synods bad met. The paper was not to be pub- 
lished until these meetings. At last,on the very eve of 
their assembling it was given tothe public. It is printed 
in full in the Heraut, under date of January 18th, 1889. 
The whole shows the hand of the leader. A plan of union 
is here presented, in which the minutest details are not for- 
gotten. In the preamble the ground and necessity of the 
aforesaid union are set forth. The body of the document is 
divided into fourteen articles. 

They accentuate the need of Reformation; they provide 
for the full organization of the United Church; they tol- 
erate the co-existence, in one place, of churches on the 
principle of Secession and Doleantie both ‘‘ on account of 
the stress of the times’’; when closer union is desired, 
they propose a plan of Collegiate organization; they provide 
for groupsof later formation, for education etc., ete. 

Public opinion was divided as to the result. The Synod 
of the * Christian Reformed Church ” met at Kampen, on 
the 15th of January; that of the ‘‘Doleerenden,” at Utrecht 
onthe 16th. The Jatter accepted the plan of Union, as 
proposed by the deputies at once and without a dissenting 
vote. The Synod of Kampen, as was expected, was not 
so unanimous. Their meeting lasted from the 15th to tne 
19th at four o’clock A.M. It ended, therefore, by an all 
night session. 

The leaders of the opposition, as before, were the Rev. 
Messrs. Benker and Littooy. Their opposition was focused 
on two points: 1, the organization, in the future, of a 
church o£ the Doleantie, where a church of their own exist- 
ed; 2, the provision for ministerial education by the 
Church under its own immediate supervision. In other 
words, the Seminary versus the University. Amendments 
on these points were accepted and wired to the Synod of 
Utrecht. The latter, as was expected, could not acquiesce 
in these fundamental changes, but sent Drs. Kuyper and 
Van den Bergh to Kampen. They arrived late, but found 
the large edifice where the Synod eas in session packed 
with an interested audience. They addressed this vast as- 
sembly and told the brethren why the proposed amend- 
ments could not be accepted; but at the same time they 
expressed their anxiety and prayerful hope as to the ulti- 
mate issue. The Synod of Kampen then resolved to abide 
by its decision and for the present to adopt an expectant 
attitude, meanwhile ‘the entire matter to the 





Synod, The union was thus not consummated; yet the 
probability of its final consummation remains strong. 

The two groups have come nearer than they ever were. 
The outlook is more hopeful; the leaders are on better 
terms. Eleven of the fourteen articles were uncondition- 
ally accepted. True enough, the points of difference are 
fundamental. The first—viz., that of ‘the organization of 
churches of the Doleantie in places where the Christian 
Reformed Church is represented’’—tho important, is not 
vital. This problem is capable of a comparatively easy 
solution, But the latter—viz., that of the “Seminary vs. 
the University’’—is vital. In it the past history of the two 
groups is embodied. Christianity, religion, is catholic in 
its aims. It claims science as well as theology. It is a 
*leaven,”’ a pervading force; it cannot yield an inch: it 
has, alas, yielded too much. Theology, as the ‘“‘ queen of 
sciences,’’ may not be relegated to an obscure corner, may 
not shrink into oblivion. Pr. Kuyper understands this, 
feels the vital importance of this point, and hence cannot 
reasonably be expected to yield it. Will the Christian Re- 
formed Church be educated up to this point ? We will see. 
On it depends the ultimate union of these two Calvinistic 
groups of churches in Holland. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 

a ane eS 

THE case of the Bisbop of Lincoln, Dr. King, who has 
been summoned for trial before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on the complaint of several laymen was called recent- 
ly and postponed for a month. The charges against Bishop 
King are that iu celebrating holy communion: 

“(]) He used lighted candles on the communion table as a 

matter of ceremony only and when the same were not wanted 
for giving ‘light ; (2) he mixed water with the sacramental wine 
and consecrated the same; (5) while reading the prayer of con- 
secration he stood with his back to the people, so that they 
could not see him break the bread and take the cup into his 
hands; (4) he permitted the ‘Agnus Dei,’ or the hymn * Lamb 
of God, that takest away the sins of the world,’ to be sung im- 
mediately after the prayer of consecration and before the re- 
ception of the elements; (5) while pronouncing the absolution 
and benediction, conspicuously and ceremoniously having both 
his hands elevated, and looking toward the congregation, he 
made with his hand the sign of the cross; (6) immediately after 
the holy communion, and as a continuous part thereof, he per- 
formed the ceremony of ablution, i. e., of pouring wine and 
water into the paten and chalice which had been used in the 
administration of the holy commvnion, and then himself drank 
up the wine and water in the presence of the congregation; and 
(7) during the first portion of the service, down to the ordering 
of the bread aud wine and before the prayer of consecration, 
he stood on the west side of the holy table, and not on the north 
side thereof.” 
Bishop King was summoned to the palace of the Arch- 
bishop at Lambeth to answer “to certain articles, heads, 
positions and interrogations to be objected and adminis- 
tered to him touching and. concerning his soul’s health and 
the lawful correction and reformation of his manners and 
excesses,’ and more particularly for having offended 
against the laws ecclesiastical in the abuve manner. There 
were present to sit in the case, besides the Archbishop, the 
Bishops of London, Oxford, Salisbury aud Winchester. 
Bishop King demanded that the entire Upper House of the 
Convocation should sit in judgment, and the trial was ad- 
journed to take his request intoadvisement. He presented 
a formal protest against the proceedings and asserted 
clearly his Protestantism. Dr. Tristram, Sir Horace 
Davey and Mr. Dank appeared as counsel for the com- 
plainants and Sir Walter Phillimore as counsel for Bishop 
King. The Church Association is said to be the real pro- 
moter of the trial. Dr. King appearedin plain dress, witb- 
out his canonicals. The nextsession of the Court will open 
March 12th. 


....Probably none of the Protestant State Churches of 
Northern and Central Eurcpe develops relatively so iu- 
tense and extensive a Chris'ian activity as does that of 
Norway. There isno department of what on the Continent 
is called *‘ Inner Missions,’’ which does not tiourish in Nor- 
way, that is so poor in this world’s goods. Young Men and 
Young Women’s Christian Ass: ciations, Martha Houses, 
Tract Societies, Bible Societies, Sunday-schools, Luther 
Institutes (for the spread of Christian literature), Christian 
periodicals for all classes and ranks of the people, the 
People’s High Schools ( a peculiarly Scandinavian arrange- 
ment), City Missions, Temperance Aasociations, Seamen's 
Missions, Jewish Missions, Associations for the Observa- 
tion of the Lord’s Day, etc, etc., are vigorously main- 
tained. The old love for Foreign Missions, which many 
decades ago impelled a Thomas of the West to go to Fin- 
land and a Hans Egede to Greenland, has been revived in 
its former strength. Mission work is being prosecuted 
among the Lapps, the Zulus andin Madagascar. On this 
island there are fifteen Norwegian stations. with twenty- 
seven missionaries, 600 native teachers, catechists, etc. A 
mission ship, ‘‘Elieser,’”’ is devoted entirely tothis work. No 
Christian enterprise has, however, been flourishing as has 
that of Deaconesses. The first deaconess came from Neu- 
dettelsau, in Bavaria, and the ‘irst Mother House was es- 
tablished at Christiania. Now branch houses have been 
established from Tromesford in the extreme north to Séren 
in the farsonth. And in Norway the deaconesses have a 
work to do that exceeds the demands made upon them 
elsewhere in Europe. It is uhe only country in Europe in 
which that dire evil, leprosy, is found as an epidemic. 
There are fully 2,000 lepers in Norway, and among them 
the Sisters labor with great self-sacrifice and devotion. 
The work of Foreign Missions is thoroughly systematized 
by the Church authorities. The kingdom is for this pur- 
pose divided into eight districts, embracing about 9,000 
local mission societies and 3,000 sewing societies. The 
voluntary offerings last year amounted to about 378,000, or 
forty cents for each Norwegian, children included. 


... Sadlier’s Catholic Directory restores this year the 
column of *‘ Catholic Population” in its ecclesiastical 
summary of the Church of Rome in the United States. It 
dropped it some years ago because it was made up chiefly 





reckoning Catholic population in the returns of births, 
baptisms and deaths. But it seems to have abandoned the 
task, and we find the column of Catholic Popitlation as 
usual this year. It foots up 7,855,294. These figures, ac- 
cording to a footnote, “ are conjectural and certainly low; 
the real Catholic population must exceed ten millions.” 
Hoffman’s Directory has a column of “‘ Estimated Catholic 
Population ”’ which foots up 8,157,676. One may take his 
choice between the two guesses. There are thirteen arch- 
bishops, seventy-one bishops and 7,996 priests, according to 
Sadlier, 8,118, according to Hoffman. Thechurches num- 
ber 7,353,according to Hoffman, 7,424,according to Sadlier. 
There are also, according to the latter, 3,133 chapels and 
stations. The number of children in the parochial schools 
is given at 597,194 by Hoffman. How the two Directories 
differ on Catholic Population, the following will show: 


DIOCESES AND ARCHDIOCESES. Sadlier. Hoffman. 
SSS eee c+ eeeeee 250,000 220,000 
ce cececdns sow tce vavaxwcnes 15,000 18,000 
NN i li laa 5,000 15,000 
a os Gita eit a ae ee 500,000 475,000 
i iia hah dt a Sol aah ia 85,000 200,000 
IR niin ccacdcccsdecesonnenvace 17, 190,000 
EERSTE CL ae ee ey ae ae 60,000 70,000 
I ti6id tin cchntoccaieauabinics etre Sateen: deaeaiabill 50,000 100,000 
NS is cnn ohh ecsetdcpeastiede 50,000 64,000 
EERE Pens ae 125,000 135,000 
Milwaukee.... ........... a wdehi eats 250,000 180,000 
EE en eee 200,000 300,000 
a ic cited ntcoletinicsy adveinsians 800,000 800,000 
I 66 ic ons cine d inte wthndeianeusiecte 200,000 185,000 
OE aaa i aacala alia ulnsihce ntaaals 100,000 52,000 
St. Paul bil adi aeade adit tine weal 250,000 225,000 
Ene tet, De Sep werner 100,000 128,000 


...-Father Hyacinthe says that he finds, in his missionary 
journeys in France, evidence of a great change in public 
opinion since his attempt to re-establish the Gallican 
Church was begun. He says that he has become conviaced 
that more than halt of Catholic France is outside of the 
Roman Church, for *‘ all persons who do not go to Confes- 
sion and Holy Communion, at least once a year, are, ipso 
facto, excommupicated, and are denied the Sacraments and 
the rites of buria]. But while at least one-half of the na- 
tion are outside of this Roman obedience not one in a hun- 
dred has ceased to be Catholic; indeed, not one in a thou- 
sand; for Infidelity is very often but a pretense to escape 
the exigencies of Roman superstition, and the assumption 
cf negation and indifference toward religion are but su- 
perficial coverings of embarrassment and ignorance. 


Missions. 


WE have received the following table of statistics for 
Protestant missions in China from Dr. L. H. Gulick, edi- 
tor of the Chinese Recorder. The statistics are brought 
down to December, 1888 : 














na 
et cas 
Sg 8b 2858s 24 
NAME OF SOCIETY. £3 ¢5Se2 85 =e 
- sn = 2 ac 
AS cezEs Eo Be 
” = os oO a 
London Missionary Society............ 1807 65 8 3,695 1,927 
UE genes! cian dechave ions .1830 55 4 816 445 
American Baptist, North ............. 1834 30 6 1,840 244 
American Protestant Episcopal........ 1835 21 17 498 1,614 
American Presbyterian, North......... 1838 102 28 8,788 2,352 
American Reformed (Dutch)............ 1842 15 6 844 163 
British and Foreign Bible Society...... J eee 
Church Missionary Society.............. 1844 50 11 2,882 2,041 
PE IR cnnrcocevens, ors oescenees 1845 37 «1 1180 210 
Methodist Episcopal, North....... ..... 1847 80 43 3,903 1,288 
Seventh Dey Baptist...................06 a eee 30 9 
American Baptist, South................ 1847 20 7 76 292 
DI oi oct es ntdeksocsdcccwonel 1847 43 2 1,885 692 
English Presbyterian.................... 1e47 50 8 3,428 575 
Wisenteth TRMAIOR. 0.0.0 s0cesccicccs. cecsees 18476 1 154 8 
Methodist Episcopal, South...... .... .1848 34 4 286 855 
Berlin Foundling Hospital.............. 1850 6... 2780 
Wesleyan Missionary Society .......... 1852 43 2 975 552 
Woman’s Union Mission................ wer, & vs 36 «109 
Methodist New Connection............. 1860 12 ... 1,282 180 
Soc. Promotion Female Education ....1864 7 ...) 1... .... 
United Presbyterian, Scotch... ........ 1865 13... 77% 67 
China Inland Mission......... . ........ 1865 316 12 2415 158 
American Presbyterian, South....... .1867 19... 82 300 
United Methodist Free Church......... 1868 6 2 oo 
National Bible Society of Scotland.....1868 6 ....... 
Irish Presbyterian. ....... ............. a oe {958 
Canadian Presbyterian....  ........... 1871 10 2 2,650 318 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel.1874 (7) 11 
American Bible Society........ ........ 1876 «11 ais 
Established Church of Scotland.... ..1878 2 30 =—-&80 
ds isinkideeewe -5's40eu 1882 9 3 500 7 
Allem. Ev. Prot. Miss. Gesell..... ..... 1884 1 aA] 
I ionic ce dcdeccs dscnsacte 1885 6 Pe. 
Foreign Christian Mission Society.....1886 7 = 
Soc. Prop. Christ. and Gen. Kn'ledge..1886 2 a 
Society of Friends .............0..cccce0. 1886 4 
Amer. Scandinavian Congregational. .1887 a lie Sia 
Ch. Eng. Zenana Miss. Soc’y............ mee 2 A” BO 
Independent Workers.................... 3 - (2) 80 (2) 62 
Total— December, 1888...... . ........ 1,123 162 $4,555 14,817 
Increase over December, 1887.......... 93 


butions by the native churches amounted to #/4,173—an 
increase for 1888 of nearly 36,000. 


... Mr. Mackenzie, the Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces of India, in officiating recently at the laying 
of the corner stone of new Methodist mission buildings at 
Jubbulpore, gave the following as his opinion of the work 
of missions in India: 

**No man who studies India with a seeing eye, can fail to per- 
ceive that the indirect results of missiouary enterprise, if it 
suits you so to call them, are, to say the least, most pregnant 
with promise. The Dagon of heathenism is being undermined 
on all sides. To careless bystanders the image may loom as yet 
intact in all its ghoulish monstrosity, but its doom we know is 
written. And great will be its fall. I have often given it as my 
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great religious upheaval. The leaven of Western png oy and 
the leaven of Christianity together are working on the inert 
heap of dead and fetid superstitions, and by processes, which 
cannot always be closely traced, are sp ng a regenerating 
ferment through the mass, which must in time burst open the 
cerements that now enshroud the Indian mind.” 


.... The missionaries of the American Board in Aintab, 
Central Turkey, report that while there is now no such 
famine as visited that regiun a year ago, yet there is great 
poverty. Many go hungry and many more are suffering 
from diseases which follow famine. These missionaries 


ask for no large contribution, but they do earnestly ask 
for a small amount, say $500, which would enable them to 
give relief toa large number of hungry and sick people. 
Dr. Shepard of Aintab writes that a flour made from 
wheat and barley can be obtained at one-half a cent per 
pound, and thata few pounds of this flour a week ‘‘ means 
the difference between starvation and disease on the one 
hand and health on the other hand, to many of these peo- 

le.’? Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer of the American Board, 

umber 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass,, will gladly for- 
ward any funds contributed for this object. 








Biblical Research. 
A: BIBLICAL-CRITICAL JOURNEY. 
VL. 
BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 








In the first number of this ‘** Journey ” I spoke of finding 
at Metz the missing part of a manuscript which belongs to 
the British Museum. The library of the Institute at Paris 
gave me a new piece of a manuscript of which one part is 
in the National Library at Paris and another in the Bodlei- 
an at Oxford. The part found in the National Library has 
long borne the number 288 in the list of the manuscripts of 
the gospels,and, asa matter of course the two new parts at 
Paris and Oxford must take their place under this num- 
ber. 

The Oxford volume is Canonici Gr. 33, and contains Mat- 
thew; it formerly belonged to Anthony Dizomeus. It is 
composei of the quires @’-:8’ or 1-12. The following 
quires, ‘y’--9’, or 13—19, are missing; they contained Mark. 
Any one finding a Greek copy of Mark, on paper, about 
24 by 15 centimetres, written in one column and with 18 
lines to the column, will please send me word of it. The 
quires «’ Aa’, 20-31, are the MS. Gr. 99 of the Parisian na- 
tional library, which once belonged toGerman Brixius and 
to Jacobus Tusannus, and which contains Luke. Ana finally 

this Institute volume, now number 3, gives us in quires 
18’-n’, 32-40, John; this volume once belonged to Sanguinti 
nianus, and then to Ant. Morian (also Morrian), who gave it 
to the library of the city of Paris, whence it reached the In- 
stitute. It wasin the library of Caumont de la Force, and 
after his death was sold in the auction of his library. I 
found in the Paris library the sale catalog, ‘* Bibliotheca. 
Fortiana,” 1727, and this John was number 595. Im the 
margin was what I suppose to be the sum it brought, 
namely, 4 livres 3 sols—to-day about 3 francs. By bring- 
ing these three volumes under one number we save two 
numbers and simplify our list for history and collation 
accordingly. This manuscript was written by George Her- 
monymus (see INDEPENDENT, 20 Oct. 1887, p. 1851d). Itcon_ 
tains many Marginal corrections, for example, at Johni, 28 
where the text stands for Bethany the margin gives a note 
that may well be based on Origen’s criticism: ‘‘The accurate 
manuscripts have Bethabara, for Bethany is not beyond 
Jordan.”’ In reference to the text of the Hermonymus’ 
copies of the Gospels, see manuscript 30a in the list of the 
Gospel manuscripts in the forthcoming second part of the 
prolegomena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition. 

The manuscript at the Arsenal at Paris (Evv 43, Act 54, 
Paul 130) is not by asingle copyist. The first volumes, con- 
taining the gospels, is of the eleventh century, the second, 
containing Acts and the epistles, is of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. Here are a few readings from the second 
volume ([ refer to the text of Tischendorf’s eighth edition): 
2 Cor. v, 15 it adds Xporéc after the first xac—the reader 
will see in Tischendorf that several manuscripts add that 
word before aréSavev sec—; at the end of the same verse it 
reads dvacravr: instead of éeypdévri; 2 Cor. x, 18, it offers 
the unique reading cuviordvwn éxeivog émiddxiuoc; xi, 1 GpeAov 
avéyeodai ov uikpov Ti agpocivy and the following has sevs- 
ral variations; Eph. 4, 12 édwxev juiv 6 Ved¢ Epyov diaxoviac. 

Manuscript 80, of the four gospels has been supposed to 
be ‘‘somewhere in Holland.”’ I am glad to say that I found 
it in a Parisian private library. Kuster calls it Grevii 29. 

Then it belonged to a John vander Hagen. Wetstein saw 

it in 1739 and said that Bynweus had collated it in 1691. I 

suppose that this collation is the one written in the mar- 

gin; at any rate there is acollation written in the margin, 
and this I copied while at Paris. It isa handsome volume 
of the twelfth rather than of the eleventh century, and has 

309 leaves, 23x16 centimeters, and one column of 23 lines on 

& page; proper names have a long circumflex accent above 

them; 46) and 7?) often have double accents—as sometimes 

occurs in manuscripts—and a word broken by.the line often 
had a curved line, like a circumflex, before the second part 
of the word at the beginning of the line in question (this 
point should be noted where it occurs; since it may some 
day help classification). 

One of the most interesting things about this volume is 
its treatment of the genealogy in Luke iii, 23-38. I have 
not yet succeeded in finding Voss’s tract on the genealogy, 
in its original form, but if I do find it 1 hepe that it will 
prove Evv 93 to be this Evv 80. Let me explain why I look 
for this proof. Voss cites 93 on the genealogy in question. 


Now Voss, or any one else might go a long way without 
finding a better book to refer to for that passage. Ordinary 
Manuscripts do not offer much of interest for the genealogy; 
sume write the names in columns, the order of the names 


following the columns, as 1 24 47 
2 3 48 
3 26 49 


others write the names spaced as for columns, but follow- 
ing in the order of the lines,as 1 2 38 


45 6 
7 8 9 ete. 


and still others, plain-going scribes, write the names 
straight ahead like so much other text, with no trace of 
columns. It would indeed be hard to see how a man, able 
to read and write Greek, and a Christian at that, could fail 
to recognize the proper order of the names as he found 
them before him in oneor the other of the columnar forms 
above given. He might, it is true, not be so profound a 
genealogist as to know whether Esli was the son of Naggai, 
or Kosaim the son of Elmadam. Yet he would surely find 
familiar names; he could not but know that Shem was the 
son of Noah, Isaac the son of Abraham, and David the son 
of Jesse. The scribe who copied 80 seems really to have 
been lacking 1n this elementary knowledge ot the Old Tes- 
tament. Here are a few names from hiscopy: ‘Jacob, the 
son of Amos, the son of Levi, the son of Isaac, the son of 
Naoum, the son of Simeon, the son of Abraham, the son 
of Esli’’; “David, the son of Arphaxad, the son of Zoroba- 
bel, the son of Jesse, the son of Shem, the son of Salathiel, 
the son of Obed; the son of Noah, the son of Neri.” 

Did you ever see such confusion? And can you conceive 
of such carelessness? If you look at the names carefully, you 
will see how it came about. He had before him a list writ- 
ten in three columns, the names following the columns as 
in the first example given above, and he calmly copied 
them off in the order of the lines: 1, 24, 47; 2, 25, 48; 3, 26, 49, 
etc. It is clear from the list that the first five names were 
on a previous page; these he could not get wrong; and the 
same is true of the last three names; so that the two ends 
are right, while the page, of three columns of twenty-three 
lines each, between Melchi and Seth, was given over to the 
spirit of confusion. 

The scribe who added the red capitals in this volume 
skipped many a letter, leaving the words often headless at 
the begiuniog of paragraphs. At Luke vii, 22, this causes 
the omission of 6 before ijcotc. However, this red letter 
man corrected many an error in the text, so that he was 
not totally without value. At Luke x, 30, xai éfédvoav, he 
put in the margin: *‘ Write éxdicavrec,” 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH SEVENTEENTH. 
CHRIST’S LOVE TO THE YOUNG.—Mankrg X, 13-22. 








NoTEs.—This touching scene occurs during Christ’s |}’e- 
rean ministry. The title of the lesson is rather misleading 
as only the first four verses deal with his sweetness with 
little children. “Little children.” ~Luke xviii, 15, calls 
them babes. They were carriedin their mothers’ arms to be 
blessed. It was aspiritual baptism they craved for their 
little ones. It was contrary to Jewish notions and thesup- 
posed dignity of a Rabbito have anything to do with the 
insignificant infants; hence his disciples rebuked their de- 
sire, which amounted to a rebuke to their Master. 
** Hewas moved with indignation.’’—This is the only time 
this strong expression is used of Christ. He would exercise 
his office in blessing and prayer asa revelation of love upon 
the youngest children, rather than make itaceremony that 
was empty and merely ritual as the elders were wont todo. 
* Asalittle child.”—The test of reception into the 
kingdom of God was not intellectual power as the Rabbis 
thought, but receptiveness and childlike trust. “And 
blessed them.’’—The request was answered. The embrace 
was given. The prayer was breathed upon their uncon- 
scious heads. “As he was going forth.’’—From the 
house on the way to Jerusalem. Kneeled to him.” — 
Mark of deepest reverence to a trustworthy spiritual guide. 
**Good Master.’’—A very strange method of address 
from Jewish lips, which accounts for Christ taking it up 
immediately in reply. ** None is good save one, even 
God.’’—The designation of God as the only good one can 
be illustrated by one of the titles given to him in Rabbini- 
cal writings, ‘‘The Good One of the world.’’———‘“ Sell 
whatever thou hast.’’—This was a startling command, and 
in direct opposition to Rabbinic law, which declared it un- 
lawful to give away all of one’s possessions, while one-fifth 
at most might be dedicated to God. “And come, fol- 
low me.’’—Take up the cross isomitted in the Revised Ver- 
sion. Jesus askedhimto bea personal attendant. It was 
the same summons that called his disciples. Unless we are 
mistaken he is thefirst one mentioned who disregard: 
ed the direct appeal'‘ follow me.”’ 
Instruction.—Child-life has been forever consecrated 
since Christ folded the little ones in his arms and blessed 
them and prayed for them. Yet even from the earliest 
dawn of intelligence children must be brought to him 
through the parents’ love and faith. Tenderness of char- 
acter, sweetness of sympathy between the heart and Christ 
are never better shown than in the act of literally bring- 
ing children up to Christ. 
Children are far from holy, as we all know. The inexo- 
rable law of heredity that operates on mind and disposition 
as well as inthe body, precludes any such hope. Their vir- 
tue lies in their teachableness in their starting out with a 
clean slate of external impressions. They are ready to take 
with trust the highest spirituality, and to make it part of 
their moral gristle and bone. It is the ready, childlike 
spirit, that doesn’t stop to argue and distrust, b»t which 
accepts with tender feeling the love and life of Christ; this 
spirit the teaching of this lesson demands. 
Running and kneeling are admirable ways of starting 
the Christian career. Enthusiasm and humiliy are never 
out of place when joined together. Eternal life is the 
greatest issue that is opened before us. Too much earnest- 
ness cannot be used in preparing the way. Christ by the 
breadth of his personality, that staggers approach, has 
































etc., etc., etc.; 








As soon as a man makes up his mind to go anywhere he 
finds out the way. As soon as a man makes up his mind to 
become a Christian—that is, not merely a church-goer, ora 
moralizer, but a thorough disciple of Chris—the naturally 
asks, How? Unfortunately we are too apt to inquire of 
agents rather than at the first source. These have been 
known to give conflicting directions. The surest way is to 
read Christ’s own words on the subject in the four Gospels, 
and then follow themout. The spiritual traveler cannot 
stumble as to the path then. 

Eternal life is no myth, but a reality. Many want to 
have the eternal existence of the soul argued out of their 
heads. Relief has never come to tortured consciences in 
that way. The immortal within shows its nature by too 
many signs. Christ’s method of acquiring eternal life is 
the surest and best. Why not accept it ? 

The conventional observance of the codes of upright liv- 
ingis by no means enough. To try honestly to fashion 
one’s self into a perfect specimen of the highest type of hu- 
manity is not enough. To intrench one’s self from the world 
and temptation, these are not sufficient. To be a follower 
of Christ one must emerge from the culture of self to the 
care of others. 

An honest self-respect is what each should have—a dis- 
honest appreciation of self is one of the deadliest sources 
of spiritual contagion. When one knows he is right, or, 
to a certain extent, is good, it may be admitted on rare oc- 
casions and in a modest way. God loves an honest man. 
That young man lacked the ability to make the most of 
his wealth in the right way. The majority of the rich have 
the same lack, but not all. As the most of usare poor, our 
one thing may be somethingelse. Our highest usefulness 
is impaired. We shall not have to look far for the reason. 
It is enough to make a man sad for all eternity to refuse 
to follow at Christ’s personal appeal. He calls you. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BUZZELL, H. A., Elkhorn, Wis., resigns. 
FERGUSON, H.., ord. at Lewis, Ia. 

FIELDS, J. N., Urbana, called to Canton, O. 
GOODMAN, JAMEs, Eaton Rapids. Mich., resigns. 
HUTCHINSON, W. B., ord. in Quebec, Canada. 
WIRTH, J. G., Morgan Park, accepts call to Polo, II. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, GEORGE M., Holliston, Mass., resigns. 

BACKUS, JABEZ, inst. in Westport, Conn. 

= J. W., accepts call to new church in Palermo, 
al. 


BRODIE. JAMEs F., inst. in South ch., Salem, Mass. 


BURROUGHS, CHARLEs F., Bangor Seminary, called to 
Houlton, Me. j 


CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, ord. in Princeton, Wis. 

CHEADLE, C. H., East Tacoma, W. T., resigns. 

COOK, Sitas P., Third ch., Chelsea, Mass., resigns. 

DAVIES, JAMES, accepts call to Monticello, Minn. 

EGERTON. THomas R., ord. in Jamestown, Ind. 

FAIRBANKS, JoHN B., Morris, Minn., accepts call to 

Waverly, Ill. 

GRAUER, O. C., Cobden. Ill., becomes State S. S. mis- 

sionary in Northern Wisconsin. 

HAYDEN, FREp &., inst. in Jacksonville, Il. 

aoe 23 CASPER W., Columbus, O., called to Sioux Falls, 
ak. 


KELLOGG, C. C., invited to become settled pastor at 
Field’s Corner, Dorchester, Mass. 


KEESE, W. A. (Baptist), accepts call to Trinity ch., Law- 

* rence, Mass. 

LYMAN, PAYSON W., inst. in Third ch., Fall River, Mass. 

MASTS, NEWMAN, Bangor Seminary, called to Mon- 

son, Me. 

PECK, CHARLES H., Griswold, Conn., called to No. Ben- 

nington, Vt. 

PELTON, GoRGE S., accepts call to Higganum, Conn. 

SKEELE, ARTHUR F., Augusta, Me., resigns. 

— Wm. L., Walpole, N. H., called to Wethersfield, 
onn. 

WASHBURN, GEORGE Y., Everett, accepts call to Han- 

cock, Mich. 

bein ~ versace WILLIAM, accepts call to Fairmount, 

nd. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, New Vernon, N. J., called to Bismarck, Dak. 


BEAN, G. W., North Topeka, Kan., accepts call to Clay 
Centre ch., Kan. 


omar. D. E., removes from Middlebury to Middleport, 


Co, ~| L., McCormick Seminary, called to Reming- 

ton, Ind. 

LEYDA, J. E., removes from Ellsworth, Kan., to West 
Plains, Mo. 


LODER, A., Pottsville, Penn., resigns. 

MOORE, Wo. H., Princeton Seminary, accepts cali to New 
London, Penn. 

MULLALLY, F. P., N. Y. City, called to Scotland, Dak. 

PARK, J. S., removes from Clay Centre to Wamego, Kan. 

SNOOK, E. A., accepts call to Montoursville, Penn. 

SPOONER, A. W., D.D., Elmira, called to Second ch., of 
Altoona. Penn. 

WATSON, R. A., called to Warsaw and Jefferson, O. 

WORRALL, JouN B.,removes from Galesburg, LIL, to Keo- 
kuk, Ia. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CARMICHAEL. HARTLEY, of Hamilton, Ontario, accepts 
election St. Paul’s, Rich wond, Va. 

ay. FosTER, becomes rector St. Stephen’s ch , Ridgefield, 

‘onD. 

IVIE, CHARLES W.. 
ch., Brooklyn, N 

JACKSON, T. G.. Baltimore, Md., accepts election St. 
Paul’s ch , Flatbush, N. Y. 

McLURE, LAURENS. becomes assistant minister Calvary 
cb., Pittsburg, Penn. 

METCALF, B. E. Owatonna, Minv., becomes General 
Missionary of Central Tennersec. 

PASTORIUS, HENRY C., accepts t!«clion to rectorship St. 

ul’s ch., Manheim, Penn. 


accepts election to rectorsbip Grace 





created the necessity of reverence. 


IFFE, Evi D., Patterson, N. Y.. resigns. 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
Surther notice.) 








SCHRADER’S ASSYRIAN TEXTS.* 
BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D. 





THE decipherment of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions affects so radically all matters 
relating to the history, language, litera- 
ture and religion of Western Asia that 
the widespread and eager interest felt in 
its results, as soon as an outline of them 
became known, was natural and logical. 
Some of them were so surprising that the 
public mind was astonished and capti- 
vated long before those scholars, who 
were not themselves called to engage in 
the new studies, were ready to admit that 
these studies rested upon a sound basis of 
attainable fact. Among the publications 
by which the popular demand for know!l- 
edge of the fresh discoveries was met, 
some of the most legitimate and useful 
were translations of cuneiform texts, 
making accessible to every reader the 
contents of striking inscriptions, in a 
form corresponding to the state of As- 
syrioiogical science at the time. Such 
men as Menant and Oppert in France, 
Henry Rawlinson and Fox Talbot in 
England, followed by Schrader, Lenor- 
mant, Sayce, George Smith, and the 
whole group of translators that produced 
the Assyrian part of the ‘‘ Records of the 
Past,” rendered great service in this di- 
rection. Some of the translators were 
more, some less, competent ; some texts 
were more, and some less, thoroughly 
understood. In general it is not unfair 
to say that the renderings given were 
largely tentative, and that the mode of 
publication was quite commonly such as 
put the versions beyond the control of non- 
Assyriologists. Professor Schrader’s work 
was an important exception. After having 
done much to secure recognition for the 
solid basis of the new science by his “‘ As- 
syrisch-Babylonische Keilinschriften” (Z. 
D. M. G. xxvi, and Leipzig, 1872), he 
showed in his ‘‘Keilinschriften u. d. Alte 
Testament” (Giessen, 1872) not only what 
a rich harvest was ready to the hand of 
the Bible student, but also the way in 
which instructed and critical minds might 
be led to place reliance upon the work of 
the decipherer. The transliterated and 
translated texts there published, with 
their notes and the glossary accompany- 
ing, aided greatly in securing from ac- 
complished judges that respect for Assyr- 
iology which was its due. The book passed 
to asecond edition (1883), and has appeared 
in an English translation (2 vols., London, 
1885, 1888). Other inscriptions have been 
published in transcription and translation, 
The accurate issue of cuneiform texts, the 
study of grammar, lexicography and his- 
tory, has gone bravely on. The relative 
progress that has been made, and the 
great tasks yet to be accomplished, are at 
length more soberly considered, and As- 
syriologists are, to a noteworthy extent, 
settling down to the patient, toilsome 
work which is the condition of mastering 
the manifold and intricate problems that 
confront them. It is aitogether consis- 
tent with this movement toward quiet, 
substantial, scientific labor, and in full 
keeping with his own comprehensive 
principles and solid achievements, that 
Professor Schrader now undertakes a sys- 
tematic publication of the most important 
inscriptions, transliterated into Latin let- 
ters and accompanied by a faithful (Ger- 
man) translation. He has gathered about 
him for the purpose a group of bright 
young men, already known as growing 
scholars, who work in the scientific spirit. 

The volume before us is the first of a 
series of four at present contemplated, 
and contains the historical inscriptions of 
Assyria, from the earliest known, down 
to the middle of the eighth century B.c., 
ending with the so-called Synchronous 
History. Acritical edition of the Eponym 
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Lists is appended, and at the end of all 
comes a map prepared by Kiepert, show- 
ing by the use of different colors the ex- 
tent of Assyrian power at various periods 
in the ninth and eighth centuries. 

A large share of the work in this 
volume, including the inscriptions of As- 
shurnazirabal, and the monolith of Shal- 
maneser II, has fallen to Peiser; Winckler 
comes next, with the inscriptions of Tig- 
lathpileser I, the Black Obelisk of Shal- 
maneser II, etc., Schrader himself does the 
next largest amount, the thorough and 
interesting Preface being part of it, and 
some twenty pages are left for Abel. Be- 
zold and Jensen make no contribution to 
this volume. 

Accuracy is aimed at throughout. The 
published texts have been carefully ex- 
amined, and collated afresh with the orig- 
inals when it appeared desirable, The 
transcription follows the ideographic and 
syllabic characters faithfully. Close at- 
tention is paid to the just indication of 
the length of vowels in the case of ideo- 
grams. Caution and conservatism rule 
in matters which may fairly be thought 
doubtful, yet not to the exclusion of 
change where good ground existed; as, 
e. g., in the transcription of the ideogram 
for ‘“‘city” or ‘‘ cities,” by mahdzu, ma- 
hdzt, instead of the alu or ir which are 
familiar to us. (Does the fact that alu 
seems to belong to the language of poetry 
lend any support that would otherwise be 
lacking to the theory which connects it 
with the Hebrew Say?) The use of the de- 
terminatives is dependent upon practical 
considerations; they are omitted from 
the transliterated text whenever perspi- 
cuity does not thereby suffer. Thettans- 
literation, in its main features, follows 
the previous usage of Schrader, with no 
modification of principle. We have i 
(not é) and ai. and the usual notation for 
the emphatics and the sibilants; that m 
is uniformly employed for the m-v sign 
hardly calls forremark. Worthy of note 
is the determination formed by the editor 
and his associates to write Asur (Ashur) 
for the names of the god and the city,but 
Assur (Ashshur) for the land and king- 
dom. This corresponds to the usage of 
the inscriptions; but we are not told that 
any agreement was reached as to the ori- 
gin of this distinction in the form of the 
names, 

It is plain,throughout,that the historical 
interest is uppermost; there is not much at- 
tention given tothe purely epigraphic and 
philological for their own sake. The book 
would have gained a little in finish if the 
determinatives, for example, had been all 
printed in the customary way ; it would 
have gained in value for the specialist if 
the notes had been a little less exclusive- 
ly textual and somewhat more etymolog- 
ical; a vocabulary, even in a condensed 
form, would have been hailed by many 
with delight ; all this enlargement would 
still have left enough for the critical edi- 
tions of single texts or groups of texts. 
Of course the labor, bulk and cost of the 
volumes would have been much increased. 
We are inclined to think, however, that 
it would have been worth the while. Cer- 
tainly it would have aided the student, 
and would have made use of the translit- 
erations easy for scholars who do not read 
the wedge-character. 

But leaving this aside, the contents of 
the book claim attention. The inscrip- 
tions here given are sources of history of 
the first order. That most of them have 
been translated before gives no occasion 
for criticism, in view of the advance of 
the science and the desirability of mak- 
ing the series complete. Perhaps only 
two of the long texts have been hereto- 
fore treated in a thoroughly worthy man- 
ner in the matter of transcription and 
translation—the Prism Inscription of Tig- 
lathpileser I, in the well-known work of 
Lotz (1880), and the Monolith of Shalinz- 
neser II, admirably published by Cra‘g 
(Hebraica,July 1887). The former of these, 
in the rapid march of our knowledge, 
is as to many details already left behind. 
Nothing but the need of filling out the 
series justifies the repetition of the latter, 
and Peiser here frequently refers to Craig. 
On the other haud we find a few texts not 
before translated, the most important of 
which is the votive-bowl inscription of 





\ lation is that of Rammén-nirari II (8.c., 





Ashur-rish-ishf (c. 1150 B.c.). We observe, 
by the way. that the six-line inscription 
of Mutakkilnusku, father of Ashur-rish- 
isht, found by George Smith at Kujunjik 
(ef. ** Assyr. Discov.,” p. 142), and trans- 
lated by him (ib., p. 251), is not given in 
Schrader’s collection. It is, perhaps, fair 
to assume that the text was not available. 
The inscription next preceding that of 
Ashur-rish-ishi is that of Tuklatadar I, 
with the invaluable postscript of Senna- 
cherib(600 years later). We miss here any 
reference to the earlier transliteration and 
translation of the obverse of this tablet in 
KAT.? p. 459 (cf. ‘‘ Cuneiform Inscr. and 
Old Testament,” II (1888), p. 162). An- 
other valuable little inscription, which 
now for the second time appears in trans- 


911-890), (grandfather of the great 
Ashurnazirabal) with its announcement 
of a long unknown Tiglathpileser II, 
grandfather of Ramman-nirari II bim- 
self (ef. Winckler, Z. A. II, 1887, p, 311, 
where the text is published, and see, also, 
Id., ib., Plate, Insc. 5. The translation 
was given by Pinches, ‘Guide to the 
Nimroud Central Saloon,” p. 9. London: 
1886.) 

It should be added that several of the 
longest inscriptions in the book—viz., The 
Annals of Ashurnazirabal, the Black 
Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser II, 
and tke Inscription of Shamshi-Ram- 
man (some of the inscriptions of Ram- 
mAannirfri III also), altho they have been 
previously published in translation, have 
been otherwise accessible-only in the 
cuneiform text; no transliteration of 
them, except in small part, has been pre- 
viously attempted. Both parts of the 
present publication, transcription and 
translation, have been treated with great 
care. In details they may be open to 
criticism, but they are an immense ad- 
vance on anything we have hitherto had. 

The value of this collection as a store- 
house of materials for the student of his- 
tory must be the apology, if any is 
needed, for so long a notice. We may 
regret that the translations are as yet 
available only in German, but this fact 
will not deter a great number of Ameri- 
canand English scholars from using them 
with gratitude to the editor and his co- 
laborers, and with great profit to them- 
selves, 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


AN IMPRESARIO‘S MEMOIRS.* 


THERE used to be current a story of a 
Madagascar chief, advanced a considerable 
distance in civilization and a knowledge of 
English, to whom a fine copy of the Scrip- 
tures was lent for his religious enlighten- 
ment. Unfortunately, he did not absorbits 
contents to the end wherefor its acquaint- 
ance was urged; he smilingly gave the Bible 
back to the lender with the trank remark 
that he had found the book quite amusing, 
but presumed that it wasn’t to be expected 
of him that he should believe it to be true. 
The biographies of theatrical and operatic 
managers are notably entertaining reading; 
but in the instance of The Mapleson Mem- 
oirs now before us the Malagasy’s senti- 
ments coincide with our own toa degree 
that delicacy hints our reserving. Mr. 
Mapleson’s two good sized volumes, hand- 
somely dressed, are however an addition to 
the personal materials of musical literature 
they are-little more. The ins and outs— 
especially the outs—of the British mana- 
ger’s seasons in London and America, the 
good and indifferent operatic things he gave 
in London and in New York,and an identity 
that was pretty strongly impressed on both 
communities are recent matters and well 
remembered. The Memoirs begin, of 
course, much before the advent of Her Maj- 
esty’s Opera Company across the Atlantic 
—with the outsetting of the manager into 
the thirty years of responsibilities in a 
business that seems seldom to have com- 
bined pleasure with it in any very near ap- 
proach to enjoyable proportion. In anec 
dotical matter lies their chief interest—and, 
cum grano salis, its aforesaid value. We 
learn in its opening pages that Mr. Mapleson 
studied practical music under Cipriani Pot- 
ter and Lucas; the voice with Belletti, Gar- 
doni and Mazzucato: and that he entered in- 
to operatic mapagement with E. T. Smithin 
1858. Krom this date he was continually 
occupied with his multifarious cares, wor- 
ries, successes and every kind of iron, big 
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or little, that he found ready for the public 
fire. The narrative is told with no percep- 
tible pretense at literary art, and it hurries 
briskly forward. In regard to other than 
contemporary people especially referred to 
in its course, the passages on Edward 
Tyrrell Smith, of Teresa Tietjens, Giuglini, 
Mongini are of especial length and bio- 
graphical entertainment. The manager 
has a good deal to say and says it. To do 
him justice Mr. Mapleson is not disagree- 
ble in his reminiscences; but in the cases of 
some later individuals associated with his 
career, as Mr. Gye, Minnie Hauk, Ravelli, 
the tenor, Mme. Patti and Mr. Angelo 
(whose operatic venture a few years ago is 
not yet a stale instance of ‘folly) he cer- 
tainly shows a fine faculty of setting down 
unflattering things in an every day way, 
that imply the attempt at payment of old 
scores in cold type. People are rarely good 
judges of their own doings, we know. As 
a musical commentator Mr. Mapleson’s 
critical assertions as to the voices and rank 
of singers, the merits of operas and the 
taste of the public do not depart much in 
their accuracy from those elaborate pros- 
pectuses he used to issue during his New 
York winters, in which not a rivulet, but a 
river of adjectives glided down the pages; 
or those high-spiced advertisements that 
once marked each week’s progress. His 
Company Mr. Mapleson still believes in 
mentioning with a capital C, and he does 
so; regardless of the fact that the world 
occasionally roundly declared his troupe 
was anything but a credit to him or 
art, and that his room was much bet- 
ter than—his Company. There are es- 
pecially familiar names and incidents 
predominating after the first volume, 
at least,is read. Onevery page we have 
Campanini, Ravelli, Giannini, Galassi, 
Monti, Mme. Hauk, Etelka Gerster-Gardi- 
ni, Marimon, Ambré, Paolina Rossini, Di 

Murska, Scalchi, Bellocca, Lablache, Tre- 
belli, Valerga, Luigi Arditi, and so on in 

the accounts of the operatic seasons at the 

Academy of Music, which to-day is sadly 

fallen fromits high estate; and in Phila- 

delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and Boston. 

Of Cincinnati, Mr. Mapleson speaks with 

especial kindness; as he might properly do 

of a community that remained satisfied 

with his performances and credulous of his 

artistic intentions almost to the last. Phe 

mind of the manager probably remembers 
double, in the instance of his solemnly set- 
ting down in two separate places, aud as 
of two far removed dates, the fact that he 
was presented withthe freedom of the city”’ 
(sic)in a set speech and an elegant casket. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Mapleson has not 
lost his accuracy cf retrospection in conse- 
quence of the arduous task of editing this 
modest survey of his lifeand blushing hon- 
ors. It may be incidentally added, that 
Mlle. Dotti seems scarcely accorded that de- 
gree of grateful prominence in these Mem- 
oirs that her undoubted utility to the 
managerzent might justify. 

There are sundry assertions and reminis- 
cences of the genial manager as to which 
one cannot reserve especial dissent on the 
score of their strict veracity. For example, 
when Mr. Mapleson qualifies Signor Aram- 
buroas a tenor ‘with a marvelous voice, who 
bas since achieved European fame’’; says 
that Mme. Gerster was once obliged to repeat 
an airin the Somnambula at a New York 
matinée, or there would absolutely have 
been a riot; that on the occasion of one of 
his Chicago visits the crowd of ticket pur- 
chasers was so great that Mr. Mapleson 
frequently paid twenty dollars for wood to 
keep the rows of eager applicants warm in 
the street; that at another Gerster matinée 
(in Boston, this time) over one hundred 
ladies’ overshoes were picked up along a 
gallery staircase, after the opera; that peo- 
ple bought tickets during one series of 
opera-nights, according to the relative num- 
ber of notes Patti had to sing—statistically 
measured; that on the occasion of an even- 
ing serenade to Mme. Patti he was begged 
by the band-master on no account to touch 
one of the circle of musicians performing 
as they would all fall over at once, if one 
should deviate a step from his equilibrium, 
thanks to their previous potations; that 
Mme. Patti diplomatically expressed a 
strong desire to become a Mormon when 
in Salt Lake; gives us the description of 
“‘ the young ladies’ box,’’ said to bea fea- 
ture of “‘every American opera-house”’; 
tell the story of the very extraordinary car- 
riage-sigual said to be in use now: in this 
city; and asserts that he intended 


once to engage a Negro tenor, in whom he 
was interested, so that he would sing some 
well-known roles without making-up and 
be painted white for the rest!—all these, 
we courteously receive as of that class of 
stories that used to be known in New York 
as Maplesonianisms; trifles, light as air, 
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in the calm and unprejudiced narrative 
embodied in the rest of the books. With- 
out their help, the Memoirs are very enter- 
taining reading, racy, full of amusement 
tothe musical, and certainly marked by a 
good-humor seldom impaired. Mr. Maple- 
son tells us, in his last chapter, that he is 
inclined ‘‘by nature to take a cheerful view 
of things’’—a most enviable quality indeed, 
even if the critics of this metropolis and 
elsewhere could not altogether keep them- 
selves in the same spirit when some of his 
operatic performances were to be listened 
to and discussed. He gave usa good deal 
of pleasure, at a time when there was not 
much chance of it from other sources or in 
better grade. The moral of his Memoirs, 
or one old one, at least, is proclaimed in 
one page, where the manager states that 
an “impresareo cannot reasonably count on 
making his own fortune,’ tho he may be 
happy to have helped other people to that 
end. We should assuredly be sorry to hear 
of Mr. Mapleson in anything approaching 
to indigence—but, all the same, we trust 
that among those ‘‘several important proj- 
ects” that he says he has in hand, in his 
last paragraph (so that he must excuse him- 
self from writing more) there is not any 
plan for Italian opera in New York City— 
a place that thinks of him kindly, but with 
decided satisfaction, as a personage quite 
out of the runningin its musical life and 
future artistic menus, 


_ 


A CRITICAL DEFENSE OF THE PAS- 
TORAL EPISTLES.* 


IN a number of particulars the new Com- 
mentary on Second Timothy by Professor 
Knoke, of the University of Gottingen, is 
unique and significant in character. This 
is particularly the case from the fact that 
it breaks new ground in the exegesis and 
the isagogics of these difficult letters, by 
undertaking the defense of their Pauline 
origin from the standpoint, not of tradi- 
tionalism, but of recognized critical princi- 
ples. The new departure in this line is all 
the more noticeable because for decades the 
more radical critics have considered the non- 
authenticity of these letters as one of the 
“sure” results of their investigations. 
Knoke’s method of combating this tradi- 
tion of criticism is chiefly by a close analy- 
sis of the thoughts that find their expres- 
sion in these epistles, or rather in this case 
in the second letterto Timothy with which 
this series of commentaries begins, as also 
of the historical background or phase of 
development in the history and doctrine of 
the early Church that they everywhere pre- 
suppose; and by comparing the data thus 
gained with those secured from the letters 
recognized by all as the works of Paul, he 
shows that these do not only not disagree, 
but, if rightly understood, harmonize 
throughout. That he thus applies the canons 
of fair historical criticism is readily seen 
from his methodand manner. Ofcourse, it 
does not enter his mind toshow that every 
single thought in this letter finds its corre- 
sponding idea in one of the accepted epistles 
ofthe great Apostle. This,in the nature 
of the case, cannot be. But he does show, 
that whenever the same or similar ground 
is touched, there the system of doctrine and 
essence of thought are one and the same. 
To say that in the pursuit of this aim 
Knoke has always applied the right means, 
would be going toofar. His reconstruction 
of the historical background of the Epistle, 
notably of the condition and state of affairs 
at Rome among both the Gentiles and the 
Jews, as also of the character of the first 
Christian congregation there, rests more 
upon surmises than upon reliable data. 
Again, his idea that Timothy is here ad- 
dressed, not so much asa pastor in a congre- 
gation, but rather as a teacher of evangel- 
ists and of preachers, must certainly be ac- 
cepted with a grain of salt. The least satis- 
factory, because purely subjective, feature, 
is the transposition of certain portions of 
text for the purpose of securing continuity 
of thought. Thus, Knoke places 1, 13b and 
14 between 1,6 and 7; 2,1 and 1, 13a and 2, 
2 between 2, 13 and 14; while 1, 15-18 is 
placed between 4, 13 and 14; and 2, 20 is re- 
garded as a gloss or marginal note. The 
gain made, in this way is of very doubtful 
character and worth, because, in the nature 
of the case, it is altogether conjectural and 
without manuscript authority. It is an at- 
tempt in a department of New Testament 
textual criticism, the legitimacy of which 
has not yet been conceded, however much 
this may be the case in the Old Testament 
department, where an altogether different 
State of affairs prevails. But these blem- 
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ishes are of minor importance compared 
with the general and great merit of the 
new Commentary. 

Another characteristic feature of the 
work is its practical character, the exegesis 
being notso much an end in itself as rather 
a meanstothe end of elucidating the rich 
contents of these Epistles in their bearing 
on the duties of the pastoral office, and the 
life of the congregation and the Church at 
large. In this way Knoke complements 
admirably the other commentaries on these 
epistles, and supplies a great deal of new 
material in a direction not génerally 
treated of in extenso elsewhere. Of course, 
on the other hand, the student of New 
Testament commentaries will miss a good 
deal, particularly in fine philological and 
theological discussions, that he is accus- 
tomed to find in works of this kind. * But it 
is unnecessary for each new commentary to 
repeat the substance of its predecessors; 
and what is new in Knoke will be 
gratefully received in compensation for 
what has been omitted. The whole char- 
acter of the work being unique, the con- 
tents naturally are somewbat peculiar 
also. 





THE series of “ Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Litera- 
tur” (4. e., Texts and Investigations for the 
History of Ancient Christian Literature), 
of Oscar von Gebhardt and Adolf Harnack 
continues, with much difference in the 
grade and importance of its matter. The 
“texts” all will value. The “investiga- 
tions”’ vary greatly in the value of their re- 
sults; eommending themselver chiefly by 
their array and grouping of facts, and not 
infrequently by their conclusions, especially 
ifthe latter are not jumped at, as is too 
often the case with our Teutonic brother 
theologians. Within a few months, or 
weeks rather, have appeared Heften (fasci- 
cles) 2 and 3 of Volume V, the first 
containing a valuable essay by Prof. Dr. E. 
Noeldechenof Magdeburg on “ Die Abfass- 
ungszeit der Schriften Tertullians”’ (1.e., 
The Date of the Composition of the Writ- 
ings of Tertullian), and ‘‘ Newe Fragmente 
des Papias, Hegesippus und Pierius in 
bisher unbekannten Excerpten aus der 
Kirchengeschichte des Philippus Sidetes”’ 
(New Fragmenis of Papias, Hegesippusand 
Pierius, in hitherto unknown Excerpts from 
the Church History of Philip Sidetes), by 
Dr. C. de Boor, University Librarian at 
Bonn. The second contains ‘‘ Das Hebrder 
Evangelium, Ein Betrag zur Geschichte 
und Kritik des Hebrilischen Matthiius 
(The Gospel of the Hebrews; a Contribution 
to the History of the Hebrew Matthew), by 
Rudolph Handmann. The long essays on 
Tertullian and the Gospel of the Hebrews 
we may dismiss with the remark that they 
are readable, but add scarcely anything to 
the stock of knowledge on the subject, and 
generally leave a well-read man where he 
was before,tho they may abridge some 
hunting on the book-shelves for beginners. 
So far as matters of strife are concerned, 
neither of them is the endof the matter. 
The new fragments of Papias, etc., are from 
the Codex Baroccianus 142 (the editorseems 
to suppose that everybody has hunted over 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, for he says 
not a word about where the codex is), and 
part of a series of excerpts from ecclesiasti- 
cal historians of various ages. By 
comparison with other matter, chief- 
ly- excerpts found elsewhere, of va- 
rious degrees of recognizability, and 
dovetailing more or less perfectly with 
these excerpts in the Codex Barroccianus 
142, Dr. De Boor draws the fair, not to say 
natural conclusion that these excerpts are 
from Papias, Hegesippus and Pierius, aot 
directly, but second-hand, from the now 
lost ecclesiastical history of Philippus Si- 
detes. Much of the excerpts is well-known 
matter, but some is new. Their value lies 
in the confirmatory line, with the bases 
they furnish for new inferences. One of 
the more important bits, emphasized in a 
bracketed foot-note by Harnack, is that the 
former conjecture is confirmed that Papias 
lived or wrote in the time of Hadrian. How 
strongly confirmed, however, may be a 
question. The excerpts themselves cover 
only a few pages—scarcely five. The whole 
text and essay cover only eighteen out of 
the 184 of this Heft. Far more useful and 
important, however, than ali these is a de- 
layed pair of Heften, 3 and 4 of Volume ITI. 
This portion contains “‘ Aphrahat’s des 
Persischen Weisen Homilien aus dem 
Syrischen tbersetzt und erliutert”’ (The 
Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage, 
translated from the Syriac and explained), 
by George Bert, and “Die Akten des Kar- 
pus, des Papylus und der Agathontke. 
Eine Urkunde aus der Zeit Marc Aurel’s” 


(The Acts of Carpus, Papylus and Agatho- 





Bice; an original document of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius), by Adolf Harnack. The 
Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage, 
are extant in the Nitrian Manuscripts (fifth 
and sixth centuries) of the British Museum, 
and their editing was intended to be the 
crowning labor of Dr. William Cureton’s 
life. But somehow or other the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press at Oxford rejected 
the proposal of Dr. Cureton, and denied 
themselves the honor of producing this all- 
important work; and it was reserved for 
Prof. William Wright to bring it out 
through the liberality of bis old friend and 
scheol-fellow, David Murray. This was 
done most ably and competently in 1869, 
and it is to this work that we owe so much, 
in every critical direction, especially in the 
matter of the Curetonian Syriac Gospels 
and the Diatessaron of Tatian. The plan 
of Murray and Wright included an English 
translation; but this latter has not yet ap- 
peared, altho the words, “‘ with an English 
translation,” appear on the title-page of 
the book. The Germans have worked 
away with this book; and now appears 
Bert’s translation, with many notes, and 
also a translation of the Letter of George, 
Bishop of the Arabs, which Wright 
printed with his Syriac text. A very 
broad foundation for an excellent work 
was laid by Wright, whose bhistori- 
cal and critical preface, critical notes, 
collections of Scripture references, and other 
editorial matter, seemed to leave very little 
tu desire. Tregelles also used Aphraates 
for critical purposes, in which he was fol- 
lowed at second-hand by Tischendorf; and 
Wright’s work gave occasion and opportu- 
nity for the excellent work of Néldeke, 
with a number of lesser lights among the 
continental scholars. Already among the 
Syriac writers themselves it was a frequent 
remark that Aphraates and Tatian resem- 
bled each other in their New Testament 
citations, more than either did the Peshitto, 
and the discovery and publication of the 
text itself of Aphraates let further light in 
upon the subject. There was, accordingly, 
much material at hand, out of which the 
translator and compiler could scarcely help 
producipg a very excellent and valuable 
work, whatever his own native gifts; and a 
work of this sort in any modern European 
language is a boon to all biblical students. 
The best part of the introduction is, as was 
natural, taken from the very thorough pref- 
ace of Wright, while Wright contains much 
interesting matter which it either was not 
Bert’s purpose to insert, or which is not 
so necessary or so intelligible without the 
original text at hand. The Scripture refer- 
ences—exceedingly numerous—are almost, 
if rot entirely, from the same source. The 
translation, to judge from several examined 
passages, is fairly good, following generally 
the manuer of simple literalness instead of 
paraphrasing in modern style. The notes, 
especially the critical ones which (after 
Wright) give the text of the different man- 
uscripts, and the Peshitto readings for here 
and there a Scripture quotation, are good 
and generally valuable. Some of the longer, 
half-theological ones, we might well spare, 
as for instance, one on page 16ff., to show 
that the Persian Sage understood faith to 
be obedient reception of the Church’s 
teachings rather than the justifying faith 
of Luther, and that the same dogma was 
held by many old confessions. So his lex- 
ico-critical note on page 20, about the mean- 
ing of a not uncommon Syriac phrase (about 
which, too, there is no doubt), is one either 
addressed to tyros or the everlasting spider- 
web of the theological hair-splitter. To 
notice further this most welcome work 

ould seem unnecessary. The mere men- 
Bo of the fact that it is accomplished and 
in print should beenough. The importance 
of Aphraates in almost every line of early 
Christian history and investigation is too 
well known to require explanation now. 
Scarcely any work thus far produced in 
this series of *‘ Texts and Investigations” 
has equaled it in point of real desirable- 
ness—or necessity. The Apbraates, or 
Aphrahat, as the German translator calls 
him (see the remarks und citations by 
Wright for the authorities on either side) 
fills 431 pages. The Acts of Carpus, Papy- 
lus and Agathonice are a new text, cor- 
recting and annoting that of Aubé, pub- 
lished in the Revue Archéologique, in De- 
cember, 1881, both from a Paris manuscript. 
It is a martyrology, of course, and of about 
the usual interest attacbing to the other 
early short ones; an interest which lies 
rather in the words and phrases used, as a 
key not only to their own date, but as tes- 
timony pro and con for the age and value 
and date of other writings. It is edited, 
ably, by Harnack, who thinks the grounds 
are solid for assigning the date of this mar- 
tyrdom, if not the martyrology, to the aye 
of Marcus Aurelius, rather than to the time 





of Decius as the common text would do. 
(8vo. paper. Leipzig, Hinrichs; New York, 
B. Westermann & Co. Prices of the Heften 
vary. That with the Aphraates, about 
$5 50.) 


Reliques of the Christ. A Poem by Denis 
Wortman, D.D. (E. P. Dutton & Company.) 
The two opening stanzas of this poem show 
better than any description the fineness of 
the poet’s theme and the quality of his 
verse: 

“I wonder if in Nazareth 
By heedless feet o’errun, 
There lingers yet some dear relique 

Of work by Joseph's Son. 

Some carvéd thought, some tool of toil, 

Some house with stones grown gray, 

A house He built who had not where 

His weary head to lay. 


“It were a thing most beautiful, 

Of rare and rich design; 

And something very true and strong, 
Made by a skill divine; 

The road-side stones at sight of Him 
Could scarce their rapture hush; 

What felt his touch and art must yet. 
With conscious beauty blush. 


“I visit Nazareth, ask each man, 
Each mound, each stone, each wind, 
‘I pray ye, help some precious trace 
Of your great Builder find;’ 
Alas, ye listeners to my plaint, 
The startled silence saith: 
* What once was false, is now too true— 
No Christ in Nazareth !’ 


* But, O my soul, why thus cast down? 

A truer Nazareth scan; 

What if thou find no time-spoiled work 
Of Christ, the Son of Man ?— 

Joy yet to thee; lift up thy head, 
Cast raptured gaze abroad, 

See in this vast Christ-builded world 
Signs of the Son of God.” 


These extracts glow with the rhythm and 
inspiration of religious poetry, and are both 
in their merits and in their defects a fair 
example of the poem, which contains in all 
something more than nine hundred lines. 
Were it not areligious poem we should say 
that it was too copious in expression; bu 
the writer of religious verse has always 
such a volume of religious feeling to count 
on that theidea lingers with the, reader and 
its time expression in the mind is so much 
greater as to require the slower movement 
of a more copious verbal expansion, This 
poem might on this account make a some- 
what different impression on readers ac- 
cording to the depths and strength of their 
religious emotions. It should not fail of 
making on all of them the impression of an 
exquisite religious poem, in which the 
verities of faith as well as those of Chrie- 
tian experience are handled with a poetic 
finish that is at once reverential and inspir- 
ing. 


An Introductory New Testament Greek 
Method. William Rainey Harper, Pro- 
fessor in Yale University, and Revere 
Franklin Weidner, Professor in Agustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, II. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) Both au- 
thors of this manual are more than compe- 
tent New Testament scholars who have 
made their mark as teachers in their de- 
partments. Professor Harper has intro- 
duced a new enthusiasm into the study of 
Hebrew, and inthe manual before us the 
same method is applied to the study of New 
Testament Greek. It is, with some differ- 
ences of management which we approve 
highly,a Hebrew application of the synthetic 
method so much in vogue for the learning 
of modern languages, but applied here ina 
thorough and vigorous manner. The stu- 
dent is supplied with a few elements, and 
required to note all there is in them and to 
make the utmost possible use of them. The 
system for anything like adequate use re- 
auires a teacher whose personal instruction 
brings everythinginto right relations. The 
system has the merit of requiring an enor- 
mous amount of work and of giving it all 
an intelligent direction and preventing 
waste of time or ill-directed work that does 
not carry the student op. The manual is 
designed primarily for students who desire 
to learn New Testament Greek but have 

_ hot studied the Greek language. It begins 
with them at the elements and carries them 
on through a complete course of elemen- 
ta'y instruction in the Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. The manual is not in- 
tended exclusively for students who have 
their first lesson to take in Greek, but will 
he useful probably to the majority of 
theological students at the beginning of 
their course, and almost any one who has 
studied the New Testament in the old way 
will acquire from this manual a new and 
firmer hold on the language. 


Mastor, a Poem, by John Ruse Larus: 
ldyls of the Golden Shore, by Hu Max- 
well. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 each.) 
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These volumes come fresh from the Knick- 
erbocker Press, uniform in size and style, 
but very unlike in charagter and contents. 
Mastor is aserious and rather heavy poem 
of the Divina Comedia order. Mastor is 
the divine pilgrim who wanders through 
the spheres in search of the secret of life. 
In the proud inexperience of youth he 
summons “ Knowledge” for his guide and 
follows him till after long and costly wan- 
derings and buffeting he rises to the higher 
guidance of divine ‘‘ Wisdom.” ‘ Knowl- 
edge” takes himto the Pagan Olympus and 
back again to earth and what it has to offer. 
He passes on from sphere to sphere, from 
theory to theory,ever seeking and never find- 
ing, tho here and there some gem of truth 
remains with him which shows with some 
more or less distinct foregleaning that the 
quest uvust end at last inthe wisdom of the 
wise Preacher and the faith of St. John. 
The versification of the poem is dignified 
and finished. It is too didactic and lacks 
greatly in imaginative lift, but is never- 
theless a serious and respectable piece of 
work. Hu Maxwell’s poems are Califor- 
nia lyrics dashed off ata heat and as widely 
unlike.the preceding as a ball and a prayer- 
meeting. They go with a rushing rhythm, 
and tho we discover nothing in them to 
proclaim the advent of a new poet, they 
are good examples of fugitive verse and 
will give all the entertainment they re- 
quire to readers who devote themselves to 
thiskind of poetry. Itis not the best but 
it is just as distinctly not the worst, and 
has a spring and passion in it which if it 
does not make it poetry does elevate it by a 
long distance above duliness. 


French Traits. An Essay in Compara- 
tive Criticism. W. C. Brownell. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This volume contains 
the strong, bright and very readable series 
of papers which is now approaching its com- 
pletion in the monthly numbers of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. Tho comparatively light 
studies, as far as statistics and economics 
go, they are far closer than we usually ex- 
pect from magazine writers,and are clothed 
in a fascinating literary style. They 
take up the points on which any modern 
nation’s fame must stand or fall,in the 
characteristic life, ideas, or social customs of 
the people We shall not pretend to agree 
with Mr. Brownellin all he says, nor even 
with his standards of ethical comparison, 
nor shall we discuss with him the phe- 
nomena of which he has given us so acute 
and so penetrating a portrayal. We may, 
however, add that closely and sympathet- 
ically as he has devoted himself to the 
study of the French, it has obviously been 
beyond his power to escape from that ever- 
present attendant of the genuine Ameri- 
can, his own American conscience. What 
he collects abroad he brings home for use 
here, and his French observations all turn 
out at last to have sharp American appli- 
cations. 


A Lent in Earnest. Lucy Ellen Guern.- 
sey. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) This 
valuable companion for the devout and 
profitable observance of the approaching 
Lenten services,to those who are acquainted 
with Miss Guernsey asa religious writer, 
needs no more commendation than her 
name. It is aseries of daily meditations for 
the whole Lenten period which will be 
found to avoid repetition and follow the 
days with around of fresh, appropriate and 
cogent ‘‘sober thoughts.” The volume, 
while useful to all, is particularly designed 
for believers who in any way are “shut in” 
or secluded Verse and Prose Writings 
of Mary Lee Demarest. Gathered and 
published by her husband. (Passaic Daily 
News, Passaic, N. J. $1.00.) The religious 
element pervades these writings as it did 
the author’s life, but they are wholly un- 
conventional in form and bubble out in a 
spontaneity of good thought and vigorous 
expression which is at once very effective 
and very inspiring. The Lord and the 
Leper. C. H. Spurgeon (Robert Carter 
& Brothers. #%1.00) is the title given to the 
new series of sermons preached by the great 
London preacher in 1888, and published 
here by the Carters. 

The Life and Times of George Forter 
Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church South, with a 
Sketch of Lovick Pierce, D.D., his Father. 
George G. Smith; with an introduction by 
Atticus G. Haygood, .D. (Hancock Pub- 
lishing Company, Sparta, Ga.) This vol- 
ume might be called without exaggeration 
“The history of Methodism in the South 
sinee the disruption in 1844, as contained in 
the lives of its leading ministers.” The 
father and son stand connected in tbis vol- 
ume, as they should be, and around them 
the group of strong, devoted and influential 
men who made Methodism the power it is 
in the South. The only doubt that rests 











on the book is its length; but there is this 
to be said of all genuine Methodist history, 
especially of the pioneer sort—it is interest- 
ing; and when a book is so crowded with 
all that makes history absorbing and intro- 
duces so many men, and large, strong men, 
on its stage as this, 687 pages are not too 
many. 


Bernard Perez’s First Three Years of 
Childhood, edited and translated by Alice 
M. Christie, with an introduction by James 
Sully, M.A. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50.) The publisher has sent this meri- 
torious book out into the market loaded with 
the suspicion as to its being a new publica- 
tion which is forced on the reader who ob- 
serves no date on the Preface or Introduc- 
tion. With all our disposition to let the 
derelict publisher suffer under this impu- 
tation as he deserves, we hasten to assure 
the reader that this is an American repub- 
lication of an English original which had 
the strong support of Mr. Sully and which 
records the fullest, most systematic and 
broadest series of classified observations 
which have been made in the development 
of baby life. Theassumptions which under- 
lie the book are those of the evolutionist, 
and the whole investigation proceeds on the 
lines of physiological psychology. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Dr. 
Philip Schaff. (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) A third edition of this most valu- 
able work is justissued. The chief addition 
to this edition is that it brings the bibliog- 
raphy down to date, and makesit clear that 
itis the growing consensus of scholars, ex- 
cept Harnack and Helgenfeld, that the 
Teaching belongsto the first century, and 
was written before there was any New Tes- 
tament Canon. Thechief question now is 
whether there was a Jewish ‘‘ Two Ways”’ 
which was a source used by a Christian 
writer as part of this early book of Church 
order. This early date being now practically 
settled, it remains for Ritualists and High 
Churchmen to explain away its directions 
that the Lord’sSupper must not be eaten 
fasting, and its ignorance of an order of 
bishops; and for Baptists to deal with its 
permission of affusion. Its testimony tothe 
existence of Matthew, and probably John 
in the first century is of prime importance. 


Tupelo. The Rev. Jobn H. Aughey. 
(Published by the author and printed by 
the State Journal Co., Lincoln, Nebraska.) 
In this volume and under this name we 
have a newand enlarged edition of ‘‘The 
lron Furnace,” a tragic account by Mr. 
Aughey of his own sufferings and those of 
other loyal men in the South during the 
War. Details and names which had to be 
suppressed while the War was in progress 
are now given; but the history remains 
substantially the same, and has lost none 
of its grim fascination. It is an affecting 
memorial of the brave men who were 
hunted down in the South for their loyalty 
to the Union, and suggests a somewhat 
different explanation from that commonly 
received of the rapid pacification of the 
Southern States when the military rule of 
the Davis government was broken down. 
The illustrations are amusing, and seem to 
have come down from the Mexican War. 


Glimpses of Great Fields. Rev. J. A. 
Hall, A.M. (D. Lothrop & UCo., Boston. 
$1.25.) Without laying any claim to origi- 
nality. this modest but effective essay un the 
burning question of the day opens a fresh 
if not an altogether new view of the sub- 
ject. The five chapters which compose the 
essay are suggestive studies of the present 
condition of scientific opinion as to force, 
mind, life, the brain and the spiritual body. 
The key-note of the author’s own position is 
reflected in a sentence quoted from alecture 
delivered in this city by Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Princeton: “If I were to say what I real- 
ly believe, it would be that the motion of 
the spheres of the material universe stand 
in some such relation to Him in whom all 
things exist, the ever-present and omnipo- 
tent God, that the motion of my body does 
to my will.” 


The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-1789. John Fiske. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $200.) Under this descriptive 
title we have a well made volume in which 
Mr. John Fiske has published substantially 
the well-known course of lectures delivered 
by him in the Old South Church 1n Boston, in 
St. Louis and in the University Club Theatre 
in this city. They covera period of the high 
est significance in the history of thecoun- 
try, but which until recently has been much 
ov-riooked and comparatively unknown. 
The tre»tment of the subject is both popu- 
lar and compendious, the first merit being 
due to the lecturer’s fine, clear and telling 
English style and the other to his wide and 
minute command of the subject. 









The Sermon Bible. Vol. II, I Kings to 
Psalm LXXVI. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) There are to be, we understand, 
twelve volumes of this work, which is to 
run through the entire Bible, with a selec- 
tion of texts that have been used by 
preachers in the pulpit or in literature and 
to give in connection with each text the 
essence of the best homiletic matter that 
can be found. Under each text are found 
outlines of important sermons by good 
preachers, which exist only in manuscript, 
outlines of published sermons, references to 
others and to theological works. Used 
properly such a work may be a very great 
aid, but it might very easily become the 
lazy man’s grave. 


Better Times Stories, by the Author of 
‘The Story of Margaret Kent.” (Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. $1.50) These stories seem 
to owe their publication to the success of 
“Margaret Kent.” They are collected 
from five or six magazines in which they 
were first published, and are good readable 
stories turning generaliy on some not alto- 
gether natural, though dramatic and ori- 
ginal incident.- 
Lewis Morris. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.25.) This is the complete edition in Three 
Beoks, republished from the twenty-sixth 
English edition of a poem which since the 
appearance of the part first published in 
1876, and of the remainder in 1877, has had a 
great run, and called forth the highest 
praises of critics on both sides of the 
ocean. Religio Medici—A Letter to a 
Friend, Christian Morals, Urn-Burial 
and other Papers. Sir Thomas Browne, 
Rt. M.D. (Robert Brothers. Boston. 75 
cents.) This is simply a reprint, in a handy 
Aldine form, of the immortal “ Religio 
Medici,’”’ with other papers from the same 
gifted band. 








A glance over the ‘“‘Contents” of Vol. VI 
of The Forum, the last bound number of 
that enterprising publication, will show how 
much of the best brain and best experience 
of this generation is employed in boiling 
down to the lowest terms knowledge for the 
people. Edward Atkinson, for example, 
has as little of the sensational] in his pen as 
any man can have, but thissix months issue 
of The Forum contains six papers from him 
and among them those two striking object 
lessons in economics, ‘‘An Easy Lesson in 
Statistics’’ and ** Reforms that do not Re- 
form.’”’ Viewed as a witness of what the 
mind of this busy age is thinking about the 
study of one of these tables of Contents is 
far from discouraging. 


The State and Local Government of New 
York, with the Text of its Constitution. 
Orlando Leach. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. 36cents.) This manual is an appen- 
dix to ‘‘Our Republic,” by the same author, 
with which it is uniform in all respects, and 
both may be had bound in one volume for 84 
cents. It is a classified and condensed ex- 
hibition of the entire state and local gov- 
ernment of New York and of the various 
offices, officers, functions and functionaries 
which exist under it, together with a de- 
scription of the powers, duties, privileges 
and responsibilities of each. It is a con- 
venient manual for private or school use. 


Dr. Hatfield’s Poets of the Church (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50), first published 
in 1884, and noticed, at length, in our col- 
umaos December 4th of that year and, Decem- 
ber 18th in a brief note, is now brought out 
ina new edition. The non-appearance of 
Mr. Julian’s long-expected bymnological 
dictionary leaves this work still in pcsses- 
sion of its part of the field. It does not pro- 
fess to be exhaustive, but within its lhmits 
is full of interest. It is a condensed and sys- 
tematized epitome of thestoresof hymnolo- 
gical information which the lamented author 
had been all his life collecting and which 
was receivingits last touches at the time 
of his death. 


The Coming of the Friars and Other 
Historic Essays. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75.) The surpass- 
ing interest of ‘*Arcady for Better for 
Worse,” by the same author, will attract 
readers to this volume of well-studied and 
well-written essays. They are charming in 
style and rich in the curious and out of-the- 
way knowledge with which Dr. Jessopp’s 
mind is stored. Dr. Jessopp has a genuine 
sympathy with simple life which declares 
itself in everything we have seen from his 
pen, and which will make this volume pe- 
cullarly attractive to American readers. 
* Arcady” is one of the most delightful 
books to be found in recent English litera- 
ture. As far as they go these papers have 
the same charm, 


Field and Hedgerow. Richard Jeffries. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $150.) Under 


The Epic of Hades, | 


widow of the late Richard Jeffries has pub 
lished .a collection of his latest Essays. 
They are collected from the various Eng- 
lish and American magazinesin which they 
were first published. They are from the 
pen of an enthusiastic lover of country life 
who had a rare power of observing and de- 
scribing it. Were he alone in this kind of 
writing this volume would give him a per- 
manent fame. : 


Letters on Literature. Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) This volume 
contains the last series of ‘‘ Letters on Lit- 
erature” published by the author in our 
columns. They are delightfully frank and 
delightfully racy, rich as an argosy in 
learning that shines and sparkles, but true 
to the author’s critical convictions as the 
English tar to his flag. 


> 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








ACOLLECTION of Schopenhauer’s letters 
is to be published in Germany presently. 


....Lord Moncreiff, of the House of Com- 
mons from 1851 to 1869, and afterward Lord 
Justice Clerk for nearly twenty years, is to 
publish a volume of reminiscences. 


....‘* The Immanent God, and other Ser- 
mons ”’ isthe title of a book by Rev. A. W. 
Jackson, to be issued speedily from the 
Riverside Press, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


....Mr. T. A. Henty is publishing through 
Tillotson’s ‘* Newspaper Literature ”’ Syn- 
dicate a new story announced as of 
** romance, Jove and adventure ”’—entitled 
in pursuance thereof “‘ The Curse of Carne’s 


land. 


....The anonymous story of love and ad- 
venture at the South Pole, “‘A Strange 
MS. Found in a Copper Cylinder,” 
which ran a year ago as aserial in Harper’s 
Weekly and has since in bouk-form gained 
a wide circulation, is now issued in the 
Franklin Square Library with the numer- 
ous illustrations drawn by Gilbert Gaul. 


..-.In recognition of a particular fact in 
our current literature, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.,the Boston publishers, bave 
issued lately a classified catalog of their 
“books by Western authors,’’ by which it 
appears that nearly fifty of the authors 
whose works are published by their House 
reside in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
or some other Westernstate. Many writers 
now quite identified with the Eastern por- 
tion of the country have begun their litera- 
ry career in Western cities where they were 
**born and raised.” 


....A considerable time ago, t wo prizes 
one of $700 and the other of $300, were 
offered by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society for the two 
manuscripts best suited for Sunday-school 
books. The offers enlisted a large number 
of competitors. The committee of award 
has but recently completed its labors; and 
the first prize has been awarded to ** Rose 
and Thorn,” by Katharine Lee Bates, of 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., and 
the second to “ A Titled Maiden,”’ by Mrs. 
Caroline A. Mason, of Brockport, New 
York. 


....George Kennan’s next article in The 
Century will be an episode of his Siberian 
journey, and will have nothing to do with 
the exiles. Mr. Kennan had a very strange 
and amusing experience, which he will de- 
scribe in this article—viz, *‘ A Visit to One 
of the Grand Lamas of Asia.’’ The Grand 
Lama of Thibet is the one best known to 
the world; but there is also a Grand Lama 
in the Trans-Baika], one whom no Euro- 
pean is known to have visited in sixty years 
except Mr. Kennan. Mr. Kennan exchanged 
photographs with this incarnation of the 
Divine, and the portrait of the old digni- 
tary will form the frontispiece of the March 
Century. 


....-Fleming R. Revell, of New York and 
Chicago has in press ‘‘ The Missionary Year 
Book for 1889-90, containing Historical and 
Statistical Accounts of the Principal Prot- 
estant Missionary Societies in America, 
Great Britaiu and the Continent of Europe.” 
This is distinctively the American edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., of But- 
falo, with some 400 pages, one-fourth being 
devoted to the work of American societies, 
and with maps of India, China, Japan, 
Burmah and Siam; alsoa language map of 
India and comparative diagrams illustrat- 
ing areas, population and progress of mis- 
sion work. It is expected to make this 
compilation the best presentation of the 
work of the American Societies in Pagan 
Lands that has yet been given to the pub- 
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.. The popularity of Bandlier’s ‘‘ Archer- 
ol ogical Reconnoisance into Mexico,” have 
been dem@hstrated by the demand for a 
second edition of the work which has just 
been published by Cupples & Hurd, Bos- 
ton. Altho the book deals especially with 
the archeolgical and antiquarian features 
of an important part of the American con- 
tinent which, up to a recent date, was com- 
paratively unknown and unexplored, it 1s, 
incidentally, a graphic and scholarly nar- 
rative of travel in Mexico, and its value in 
all respects ic enhanced by the plenitude 
and the artistic nature of the illustrations; 
either reproductions of photographs, or 
from drawings by the author. 


..A volume which promises to be of 
great interest to Scotsmen and their de- 
scendants in this country will shortly be 
issued from the office of the Scottish Amer- 
ican, New York. It contains a series of 
essays illustrative of Scottish life, history 
and character, gathered together under the 
title of ‘‘Scotland and the Scots.’”’ The 
author, Mr.- Peter Ross, has long been a 
diligent student of the history of the Scot- 
tish race on this side of the Atlantic, and in 
the opening essay, ‘* The Scot in America,”’ 
is given a succinct account of how the peo- 
ple of that nationality have aided in all the 
religious, military, educational, national, 
political and other movements which make 
up the history of North America. Among 
the other essays are ‘The Scot Abroad,’ 
“Scottish Characteristics,” ‘Scottish 
Sports,” ‘‘Scottish Superstitions,’ and 
“Freemasonry and Robert Burns.” 


..A novel feature in magazine litera- 
ture is introduced in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for February. The editor has. invited 
a number of his friends to send him from 
time to time, in the shape of letters to him- 
self, remarks upon any books which in the 
ordinary and natural course of their read- 
ing may strike them as being worth special 
attention. He has suggested to them that, 
whenever a book is thus met with a letter 
about it should be written to him, “ giving 
the same advice as to a friend and in much 
the same sort of easy fashion.’”’ He hopesin 
this way to obtain fresher and more sponta- 
neous criticism than can possibly be always 
produced under the prevailing system of 
“noticing” books *‘ sent for review.’’ The 
first installment of this series consists of a 
notice of Margaret Lee’s novel, ** Divorce,” 
by Mr. Gladstone, of the ** Lyrics’’, and “A 
Village Tragedy of Margaret Woods,” by 
Frederic Harrison; Dean Burgon’s * Lives 
of Twelve Good Men,” by P. E. Prothero; 
Sir George Young’s *‘ Sophocles in English,” 
by W. S. Lilly; “ Notes of Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington,” by Augus- 
tine Birrell; Miss Rives’s ** The Quick or 
the Dead?’ and “ Virginia of Virginia,” by 
Hamilton Alde; M. Jusserand’s ‘* Wayfar- 
ing Life,’ by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp; and 
George Pellow’s ‘** In Castle aud Cabin,” by 
Jobn Morley. 


>—_—___—_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Mental Evolution in Man. 
Faculty. By George John RKomanes. 9x6, 
pp. vili, 4&2." New York: D. Page . $3 00 


The Folk Lore of Plants, By ' = Thiselton 
Dyer. 744x5, pp. 328. Thes a penennds 1 
Songs of Fraise. For Social and Sabbath Wor- 
ship. With Tunes. Compiled sa Edited 
by ae. Ward coaaee. 844x6, pp. 289.. New 
York and Chicago: at Barnee pT eS. 


A Heaithy Body. A teat Book on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene. Alchohol, and Nar- 
cotics, For use iu intermediate grades in 
public and private schools. By Charles H. 
Stowell, M. Fully illustrated with origi- 
hal sketches by tue author. 6x5, Ppp. vi. 

225. Chieago: John C. Buckbee & Co......... 0 

A System of Phonetic Spel!ing Adapted to Eng- 
ish. By Hugh L. Callendar, B.A. 694x436, 
pp.32. London, England: C. J. Clay & Sons. 


ade of Cursive Shorthand. By Hugh L. 
Callendar, B.A. 6%x4%. pp. 124. The same. 

Anna Karénina. By Count Lyof N. Toistoi. In 
. Translated by Nathan 7 
Dole. 124X5. - De. viii, 775, New York: 
Rus owenensesecsnenecdenessesueseobes 0 0 
Shall we Sneste Geology? A Discussion in Mod- 

ern Education. By Alexander Mitchell, 

A.M,, LL.D., F.G.S. A. 7x54, pp. x, 217. 


The American Book of Church Services. W ith 
Selections for ge Reading, and full 
ovders of Service for the Celebration of 
Matrimony, for Funerals and other occa- 
sional Ministrations. Also an ample list of 
Selections of Sacred Music. With refer- 
ences for the guidance of Pastors and Chor- 
isters. Arranged by Kdward plunsertors. 
144x4%q pp. xii, 874. a and New York 
Hou: ghton, Miffiin & 

French Janet. A oi “By Sarah Tytier. 8x : 
546, pp. 201. New York: Harper & Bros...... 0 30 

Heath's German Series. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Benjamin W. Wells, 
ye . 74x5, pp. xix, 224. Boston: D. C. Heath 


Origin of Human’ 


Jeanne D’Arc. By A. de Lamartine. Edited 
with notes and a vocabulary, by apnem Bar- 
rere. 74¢x5, pp. iv, 188. The sam 

L'Avare Comédie en Cineq Actes. Par J.B. Po- 
queline de Motitre (i6ns). With profuse his- 
torical, philological, idtomattical and de- 
pg pe notes by Schele de Vere, Professor 
of Modern se eee at the University of 
Virxinia. 746x5. villi, 11. New York: 
William NR. Jenk ne. 

Essiys Religious, Social, Political. 
Atwood Wasson. ith 
Sketch. 


By David 
a Biogra aphical 
by O. B. et... #34x3, pp. 
ston: lee & Shepard 
Bishop Foster's wr By t'e Rev. James 
E. Lake, B.D., of the New Jevsey Confer- 

le 5 2 Bordentown, - J.: 
8g 7 valence tpt eetion 
Social Science Serien No. f. ey ~ rg Const- 
LU By A. 0. W righ DP. x xi, 158. 


Gockel Science Series, No. 2. Treatise on Di- 
orce By Charles Caverno. 8x5}¢, pp. 243. 
The WBnccconnccesccccendodcescoseqsneses eens 
The Life of John Price Durbin, D.D.,LL.D. 
With an Analysis of his Homiletic ‘Skill and 
Sacred Oratory. By John A. Roche, M.D.. 
D.D. big an Dyretoeiiee by Rando} 1 

S. Foster, D.D., LL 736x5, pp. xviii, 


New York: Phillips r Die necresce wablb>.cs 150 
Sickness as a Profession. How Practiced by an 
Expert and Why Abandoned. By Homer H. 
Moore. 73¢x5, pp. 491. The same............. 100 
Simon ows. By Mark Guy Pearse. 73¢x5, 
DEE “Ss ccrbhoshastadvercmees orogens 09 


A Damsel of the Eighteenth Century; or, 
Cicely’s Choice. By Mary Harriott Morris. 

736x5, pp. 275. The same...... ..... ....-00tss 100 
Plese. ioe Progsene. By Atticus G. Haygood. 
46x5, pp. ae yo Tenn.: Publis ales 


Honed of the E. Church, South. 
Barbee, A. Rag cake.  iiintiapianbedeteiionsees 
Hailes’ Practical Drawing Series. Free Hand 
rawing, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6,and7. Mechani- 
cal, 8. Perspective. 9. New York: 
Charies E. Merrill & Co............seceeeeeee+s 


A Manus! of Drawing to Accompany Hailes’ 
Practical Drawing Series. ~ Lig ore C. 
Hailes. 754x544, pp. 50, The same............ 


The Psychic Life of + Ala toe A Study 
in Experimental Psychology. By Alfred 
Binet. Translated from the French by 
Thomas McCormack. 8x5 x5. BD; . xii. 120. Chi- 
cago, lil.: The Open Court Publishing Co... 0 75 

The Cross. Ancient and Modern. By Wilson 
W. Blake. 946x744, pp. Y New York: An- 
son D. F. Randolph & 

Proverbs, Maxims and “even of All Ages. 
Classified Subjectively and Arranged Alpha- 
betically. Compiled by Robert CSriety. In 
lwo volumes. f Volume f, Pp. 
leat II pp. 602. New York: G.P. Putuam’s 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Now Ready, Volume J, with Portrait. Cloth, limp, 
60 cents; cloth, edges uncut, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir WILLIAM 
BUTLER. 


“Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon’s life 
as a brother officer should. ‘ihe iaterest never flags, 
and the narrative is imbued with a deep feeling of 
reverence.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


“Sir William Butler’s ‘Charles George Gordon’ 
makes ¢ worthy initial volume to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.’s new series of biographies under the title of 
‘English Men of Action.’ This story of Gordon’s life 
has 'hree conspicuous merits—it is briefly told, it is 
ge. and it is discriminating.’’—London ‘Daily 

yews 


The Volumes to follow are: 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
March. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THOMASHUGHES. April. 
LORDILAWRENCE, By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 


May. 
WELLINGTON. By Mr. GEORGE HOOPER. June. 


A NEW WORK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 
Sketches of Church History in Biography. By 

FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D.,F.R S8., Arch- 
deacon of Westrinster and Chaplain in Ordi_ 
nary tothe Queen. Two volumes, large 12mo, $5. 
CONTENTS: 
St. [gnatiusof Antioch. St. Athanasius. 
St. Polycarpof Smyrna. St. Hilary of Poictiers. 


— 


St. Irenveus. St. Martin of Tours. 

St. Justin, the Martyr. St. Gregory: of Nazianzus. 
Tertullian. Gregory of Nyssa. 

St. Cvprian. St. Ambrose. 


St. Clement of Alexandria.St. Jerome. 
Origen. St. Augustine. 
St. Basil. St. Cin ysostom. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FRANCIS GALTON. 
NATURAL INHERITANCE, 


By FRANCIS GALTON, author of “ English Men of 
Science, their Nature and Nurture,” “Inquiries into 
Human Faculty and its Development,” etc. 8vo, $2.50- 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY LITERATURE, 
( 1660-1780.) 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., Clark Lecturer in Eng. 
lish Literature at Trinity College,Cambridge. 12mo, 
Library Edition, $1.75; Students’ Edition, $1, 


“In fact, Eighteenth Century Literature is far from 
being exclusiv: ely adepted to students. Thecriticisms 
are nev ’r tedious or dry, and the short biographies 
contain interesting personal detailsof writers, scme 
of whom are littie known. We shall be surprised if 
the work is not as popular with the general public as 
with those w ho may cleima —_—— knowledge of its 
subject.”—London Athenau 

“This work is a valuable ‘oddition to the histories 
of literature. It makes an admirable companion to 
Mr. Saintsbury’s volume already alluded to, and 
ponent poe the expectation that the series ot four 

ial volumes to which it belones will, when com- 
2 eted, become the most popular literary history of 
recent date.’’— Scotsman. 


A New Novel by CHARLUTTE M. YONGE, 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE, 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The Heir 

Redcliyffe,” etc., etc. 12mo. $1.50. 
* Miss Yonge is the domestic chronicler par excel- 
lence. In ‘Beechcroft at Rockstone’ she 


shows all her old skill in the representation and de- 
lineation of shades of character.—Scoltish Leader. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 
NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY AND TEACHINGS OF 
THE EARLY CHURCH 


As a basis for the Re-union of Christendom, 


Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Church 
Club in Christ Church, N. Y. City, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Lecture I. “ The Pentecostal Age.” 
y the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. 
“ TL. “Syrian ‘Christianity and the School of An- 
tioch.’’ By the Rev. Thomas Kichey, D.D. 
* IIL * North African hurch aed ie Teachers.” 
y the Rev. J. F. Garrison, D.D. 
“ IV. “The School of “Alexandria. “ 
the Rey. John re D.D. 
“  V.“ The Church ot kome in —_ Ee ~ oe 
Christian Unity.” B 
George F. Seymour, S.' Det 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & OC 














Invaluable to those intending to visit the Paris 
Exposition and desirous of acquiring in the 
shortest possible time, a practical knowledge of 
colloquial French. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


GASTINEAU’S 
CONVERSATION METHOD 
FOR 
SPEAKING, READING AND 
WRITING FRENCH. 


By EDMOND GASTINEAU, AM., Graduate of 
the Université, Paris, and Principal of 
the Conversation School, New York. 

The method is, so far as possible, that 
which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only 
the French. Complete sentences and perfect 
idiomatic forms are supplied from the first, 
coupled with their translation and pronun- 
ciation so that they be immediately memo- 
rized and turned to conversational account. 

From the N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 

* * * The examples given by M. Gastineau cover 
all subjects within the probable needs of Americans. 
Equipped with this volume, and thoroughly familiar 
with its contents, anybody will be able to get along 
in a French-speaking country. * * * Thecorrect 
pronunciation of every syllable is set forth 
so clearly that none can mistake it, 


Price, $2.30. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 00,, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


THE STORY 


WASHINGTON, 
The National Capital. 


In the Series of the Great Cities of 
the Republic. 








NOW READY; 


II, THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. 
By Charles Burr Todd, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of the City of New York,” and 
‘Life and Letters of Joel Barlow.” 
Octavo, cloth, with many illustrations 
aud maps, $1.75. 

“It is well to remember that a nation’s capital may 
fairly be considered as av index to the nation’s char- 
acter, and that the outcome of our institutions will 
be studied by_critical Strangers in the city on the 
banks of the Potomac.”—From Author's Preface. 

f. THE STORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Joel 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.75. 

“ Will be found in all respects a convenient, accu- 


rate and comprehensive record of the yay, ~ develop- 
ment for three hundred years.”—N. Independent. 


Ill. THE STORY OF BOSTON. By Ar- 
thur Gilman, author of “Story of 
Rome,” “Story of the Saracens,” etc. 
Octavo, cloth, with numerous illustra- 
tions and maps. 


Barlow.” 


In press. 


List of publications for the spring sea- 
son sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


SEND to T. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
204 and 295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST CALENDAR 


Reduced to Fifty Cents. 


This is the handsomest illustrated Calen¢ar ever 
issued—12 leaves, size 8x!1. Regular price $1.(0. 

We have a few hundred of these beautiful Calen- 
dars left, and willsend one toany address prepaid 


FOR 50 CENTS. 
The Hulin Fountain Pen, 


Warranted I4-karat Gold, and to give perfect satis- 
faction. Sent by mail, prepaid, $1.50. 

Pronounced by hundreds of pleased customers to be 
the Best Fountain Pen in the market. 


Bargains in Accyunt Books, Letter Files, Wedding 
Invitations and Visiting Cards, and all Stationers 
supplies for Bankers and Merchants. 


JOHN S.HULIN, 


Mannfact’g, Stationer and Steam Printer, 
369 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Largest, Handsomest, and Most Complete Ac- 
count Book Manufactory and Printing Establishment 
for Fine Commercial Work in N. Y. City. Estab- 
lished 1864. 


DR. HAYGOOD'S NEW BOOK, 


“PLEAS FOR PROGRESS,” = 
Negro Ed on and perre Citizenship, Prison ie 
= Prohibitin Ll kindred topics. Price, $1.00 


A” Ge MAY GOOD, Jr., Decatur, Ga. 
























sa EA ASAIN | ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HE! 100 . 202 Broadway. N.Y. 


a: 


JUST ISSUED 

BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD‘ OF PUBLICATION AND 
SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 


New Edition of 
Process for Committing to Memory the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism 


for use in Sabbath Schools and Families. 
By Rev. JAMES R. BOYD, D.D. 
smo, Paper Cover. Price 10 cents. 
ALSO 
Reduction in Price 
of the larger work by the same author on 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
From 60 to 50 cents. 
Address Orders to 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York, 


or any of the Depositories or Booksellersreprese nt 
ing the Board 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymonsand tunes for Church Worshi iP 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IENGALLS. 


HOME MAGAZINE? Single Copies. 145c. 
$1 per Year is » FINELY ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY Seasons or 64 PAGEs, devoted to HOME 
DECORATION, FANCY WORK. ART PAINTING, j= 
MESTIC HELPS POR THE HOME, etc, LIDA and M. 
J. CLARKSON, the POPULAR ARTISTS ard AU- 
THORS, write only for INGALLS’ HOMK MAGAZINE. 
This Magazine, once in three mon‘hs, contains a 


Full Page Colored Plate. 


Also full directions for its treatment, a repro- 
ductions from Original Paintings by Lida 
Clarkson, The Four Colored Plates are worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. 


panna pny COPY TEN CENTS. 


ou wish to examine the Magazine before sub- 
onl xing send us your full address and l0c. and we 
will send you 2 SAMPLE Copy, containing a Full 
Page Colored Plate by LIDA CLARKSON, printed 
in the exact colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 


The Magazine gives full instructions for painting it 
Address INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN, MASS. 

















H. BATES, 28 Park Row 
NEWSeA PeRADV CMT LSUNG YS Genn. 
Bought out 8S. M. Pettingill & Co., April, 1886. 


Quite WeEtLcomE 


to a copy 
“How 





of our little book 
TO MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 





Your name 
is all sufh- 
ceive a copy 
containing 


and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 











catalogue of our photo- 

graphic goods. 
Our stock is varied and 
complete. Outfits cost 
from $2.50 upward. 


The Scoz “ll & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


_ HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 








HARPER'S MA GAs ihe. an Year -84 00 
HARPER’ s WEEKLY. x . 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR. . a. . 400 
HARPER'S: YUUNG PEOPLE.‘ 200 
c@ HA 





PER’S CATALOGUE ‘wilt be 1 
on receipt Ps ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
SEND for the Onialemne of Books ot 


ROBERT Corr BROTHE 
0 Broadway. New Vork. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Best bcoks, lowest prices. 
Catalogues. 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, “ 
ork. 


26 Warren Street, New 


sent by mau 











J EWSPAPER ADV Serene. 
0 Pages, 39 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Bpress “Street. N.Y. 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY, 


Bank, Opera, Church and 

School Furniture, REMOVED to 

76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. 

THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALFE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Conttlandt st.. N_V 














EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST IMTH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in “anskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polii- 
ical Science, Physics, Coca etry Biology, and Phi- 

osophy. op mpesins. with Dr. Sargent's apparatus 
complete. ellowships (value $450) in Greek. Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. ¥or Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


T0 $10 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED! 
{@cIRCULARS FREE. 
000. Brewster's ety Rein Holders 
GIVEN A WA to Introduce 
Every horseowner buys! bye 1 to 


amps Higek ag ie aie 

























sampe to pay 
Micke 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 





THE Hon, Edwards Pierrepont bas pub- 
lished, in the February number of the 
North American Review. an interesting, 
and, from his standpoint as a bi-metallist, 
able article on the silver question. ‘Shall 
we Banish Silver Coin ?” is the title of the 
article. The article opens with a brief 
reference to the recent report of the Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1886 in Eng- 
land ** to inquire into the recent changes 
in the relative values of the precious met- 
als.” This report, as Mr. Pierrepont re- 
marks, is ‘‘a triangular report,” being 
divided into three parts; and no one of 
these parts is signed by all the Commis- 
sioners. The simple fact is that these 
Commissioners, after working at the prob- 
lem for more than two years, could not 
unanimously agree as to anything, or 
make any unanimous recommendation to 
the Government. The result is, that, as 
to any practical measures, they left the 
subject about where they found it, with- 
out proposing any change in British 
policy. 

Mr. Pierrepont, however, in a very 
summary way, disposes of the problem 
which these Commissioners, after all their 
study, could not dispose of, when he 
says: 

“There is but one enduring cause of the 
fall of silver, and that is the cessation of 
the demand for it in the standard coinage 
of the mints in the Christian world.” 

That silver, as compared with gold, has 
since 1871 undergone a very great depre- 
ciation, is a matter of fact about which 
there is no dispute. It is equally true 
that all the discussions and efforts of the 
bi-metallists have utterly failed to check 
this downward tendency, and restore 
silver to its former relative value, There 
is no prospect, judging from present in- 
dications, that their future efforts will 
be any more successful. This state of 
things, according to Mr. Pierrepont, is 
as to its ‘‘ enduring cause,” due to ‘‘ the 
cessation of the demand for silver in the 
standard coinage of the mints in the 
Christian world.”? What his brought 
about this ‘‘cessation”? How happens 
it that it has occurred to the extent to 
which it has occurred? Why do not the 
Christian nations increase the demand 
for silver by increasing the standard 
coinage of the same? Why have they 
utterly failed to come to any agreement 
on the subject? It seems to us that the 
question is a larger and much more com- 
plicated one than Mr. Pierrepont supposes, 
and that bis solution as to the fall of 
the price of silver is far from embracing 
all the facts that lie in the problem. 

The remedy, so far as the United 
States are concerned, which Mr. Pierre- 
pont proposes, is the following: 

‘Repeal the compulsory coinage act. 
Gradually pay off the interest bearing 
bonds and the greenbacks. Allow free 
coinage, but restrict the coinage of silver 
to our own product until the othercommer- 
cial nations join us in a treaty.” 

We entirely agree with Mr. Pierrepont 
as to the wisdom of repealing the silver 
law of 1878, and also paying off the pub- 
lic debt, including the greenbacks. But 
we doubt the wisdom of free coinage of 
silver, even with the restriction that he 
proposes, at the present price of silver. 
The effect would be to turn all or nearly 
all the silver products of the country into 
standard silver dollars as a matter of pri- 
vate speculation, since in this form the 
silver would be worth more than as bul- 
lion. This, while it would not increase 
the price of silver, would greatly increase 
the number of sham dollars, with no ben- 
efit to anybody except the producers of 
silver, who would reap a harvest by tak- 
ing their silver to the mints of the United 
States for free coinage. Gold, by an in- 
evitable law, would retire from the coun- 
try under such a system; and the United 
States would virtually become a silver 
country, and feel the disadvantages 


thereof in its international exchanges. 
Mr. Pierrepont concludes his article by 
saying: 





“In America bi metallism is assured. The 
platform on which General Harrison has 





just been elected President contains this 
declaration: ‘The Republican Party is in 
favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
mouoey, and condemns the policy of the 
Democratic Administration in its efforts to 
demonetize silver,’”’ 

We have great respect for Mr. Pierre- 
pont; but it strikes us that the platform 
of the Republican Party on the silver 
question, evidently framed to catch the 
votes of silver men, at any rate not to re- 
pel them, is rather a weak premise from 
which to infer that ‘‘ in America bi-met- 
allism is assured,” even tho General Har- 
rison has been elected. This settles noth- 
ing as to the final disposition of the silver 
question in the United States. The ques- 
tion is still on hand with all its difficulties, 
and still remains to be settled. 

The plain truth is that we have not, in 
the proper sense of this term, bi-metal- 
lism in this country, and cannot have 
until Congress shall conclude to open the 
mints of the United States to the free 
coinage of gold and silver on equal terms. 
This is one of the indispensable conditions 
of the bi-metallic theory. This condition 
does not exist under the silver law of 
1878, and there is no present prospect 
that Congress will so change the law as 
to supply the condition. The silver dol- 
lar, now worth about seventy cents in its 
bullion value, tho declared a legal tender 
at its nominal value, is by our financial 
machinery virtually redeemable in gold, 
which is realiy our standard of value, and 
hence this dollar is kept at par with gold, 
just as paper dollars are kept at par with 
it. This, surely, is not bi-metallism in 
either theory or in fact; and the ambig- 
uous language of the Republican plat- 
form does not commit, and was not in- 
tended to commit, the Republican Party 
to the bi-metallic theory in the sense of 
the free and unrestricted coinage of gold 
and silver at a fixed ratio of value. Such 
coinage is the very essence of the theory, 
and until this shall be realized and main- 
tained bi-metallism is by no means as- 
sured ‘‘in America.” It is not in the 
power of *‘ America” to establish any such 
assurance, independently of the other 
nations of the earth. The silver question 
is a bigger question, by reason of its in- 
ternational relations, than any single na- 
tion can successfully handle. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 





Our readers will be interested in the 
statements of the National banks doing 
business in this city, published in this 
number of THE INDEPENDENT. The rise 
in the price of stocks of New York City 
Banks has been greater during the past 
year than ever before known in the same 
length of time. This is owing to a variety 
of causes, the principal one being, we be- 
lieve, the confidence felt in their manage- 
ment by investors. 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


I, covenepeeokeckens 0% $25,173,395 
EE ROS 2.000,000 
nc cccdeceepe de coccvartsoes 1,006,000 
Undivided profits............ eee 562,225 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
eT ee $1,982,512 


I Ec cnnenenieeuinennns 250.000 
0 Se Se 50,000 
Undivided profits................. 73,278 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
DRROIEE, picicisadvewvdKicncexes $32.571,105 
SE ME ctcaknesengeneeaesan 3,200,000 
PE ict enenaneciad: anieencer 640.000 
Undivided profits...........see0.. 718,307 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATION AL BANK. 
EERE AS Ry PBF $33,358,639 
I MEME is cncccescedcccouiditer 1.500,000 
DE ce cedcenhase “bees deonce 4,000,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 326,792 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
OE CEL Ree $12,071,555 
ee ee 1,000,000 
0 EAT Or ere roe 550,000 
Undivided profits................ 145,370 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
iin enninnad keekwwen $19,132,665 
Ra Se ee 1,500,000 
SEE EES ae 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 337,640 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


SEER CCPC TCT 23,006,431 
CE ON cco eetihcacecsccncees 300,000 
EP py Pee eer 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 35.304 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
No vn cakisconseeeink weak $33,121,669 
Capital stock............ 2.000.000 


Surplus 4 1,500,000 
Undivided profits.......... 368,726 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE TREASURY POLICY. 

‘‘WALL STREET” has been waiting for 
two events. One of these was the advent 
of thenew Administration, and the other 
the completion of the Inter-State Railway 
Association. The former influence was of 
interest chiefly cn account of its bearing 
upon our surplus revenue. To retain 
confidence and prevent disturbance in the 
money market, it is essential that our sur- 
plus funds be promptly returned to the 
channels of trade, and not allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the United States Treasury. 
The late Administration accomplished 
this by means of bond purchases, and in- 
creasing the amounts placed with the 
public depositories, There are the best of 
reasons for believing that no important 
changes will be made in the Treasury 
policy, except perhaps 1m respect to these 
public depositories. Mr. Harrison, during 
the political eampaign,announced himself 
as opposed to the plan of depositing Gov- 
ernment money with the banks to such 
large amounts; and it is understood that 
they will be gradually reduced from the 
present amount, $48,000,000, to about 
$25,000,000, in accordance with his views. 
The funds thus withdrawn. will probably 
be applied to bond purchases, which may 
be expected to continue upon whatever 
scale circumstances may require, until a 
more permanent means has been devised 
of preventing or controlling the surplus 
revenue. Calculations by Treasury offi- 
cials estimate that it will be necessary to 
expend about $150,000,000 of surplus rev- 
enue in the purchase of bonds during the 
current year, which is nearly the amount 
expended since April 17th last. What 
the effect of such purchases will be upon 
the prices of these bonds remains to be 
seen; but the 43s, of which there are 
$162,000,000 outstanding, have only a 
short period before maturity, and have 
lately been offered to the Government 
with more freedom. Should offerings of 
these, however, prove insufficient, there 
is outstanding $681,000,000 of 4s, of which 
only $133,500,000 are held by the banks, 
and the holdings of which are so wide 
tbat any attempt to ‘‘ corner” them upon 
the Government would be almost impos- 
sible. 

RAILROAD AFFAIRS, 


The Inter-State Railway Association 
progresses slowly. Plans are now being 
devised to perfect its organization withb- 
out the objecting roads; and the fact that 
the chairmanship has been offered to Mr. 
Walker, one of the Inter-State Law Com- 
missioners, is looked upon as a guarantee 
of good faith in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the law. That gentleman’s reply 
to the offer is expected in about a week. 
Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
dull and featureless. The bears made 4 
few demonstrations upon certain of the 
grongers and coalers, but with limited 
effect; stocks being in strong hands where 
they are not easily dislodged. The public, 
and investors likewise, show little interest 
in stocks, the preference being for bonds 
and miscellaneous securities. This dis- 
crimination against stocks may possibly 
be carried further than conditions justify; 
but bankers and others within the inner 
circles recognize the public taste in this 
matter and are meeting it by offering 
new bond issues or other stocks than 
those of railroad corporations. When 
the reaction comes in favor of stocks they 
will no doubt be found to have plenty to 
offer. 

The annual report of Illinois Central, as 
one of the representative Western lines, 
deserves attention especially in view ot 
the recent reduction in its semi-annual 
dividend from 34 to 24 per cent. The 
gross earnings in 1888 were $11,822,476, 
compared with $13,033,383 in 1887 when 
the Iowa lines were operated by the Illi- 
nois Central under leases. In 1888 the 
net earnings were $4.067,.871 as agaiust 
$4,919,489 in 1887, or after deducting the 
net earnings of the Iowa division for the 
pine months of 1887 $4,573.484. Consid- 
ering, therefore, the unfavorable ccndi- 
tions which interfered with all the West- 
ern roads, the statement of net earnings 
was more favorable than might have been 
expected. Atthe beginning of 1888 the 









Excess of reserve March 3a, 1888... . ~ 


surplus dividend fund stood at $436,356; 
at the close $163,586, a reduction which 
can be accounted for by $220,781 being 
charged to construction expenses instead 
of capital account, and by applying 
$50,000 te the sinking fund. In reality 
the company earned 6 per cent, which 
upon 40 millions of stock in such times is 
not a bad exhibit. No new extensions 
were made last year, and none are con- 
templated during the present year. 

St. Paul presented its January state- 
ment of net earnings, making an exceed- 
ingly satisfactory exhibit; the amount, 
net, being $394,169 against $93,755 last 
year. This strengthened all the grangers 
somewhat upon the supposition that the 
advanced rates since January ist should 
result in better net returns, if not gross. 

Mr. Geo. B. Harris, Vice-President of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Northern, 
which has been conspicuous for its refusa} 
in joining the Inter-State Association, 
has made a public statement, giving his 
reasons for such policy. He declares him- 
self in sympathy with the objects of the 
agreement, but maintains the impossibil- 
ity of his road becoming a party thereto 
so long as the compact does not include 
the “‘ Soo,” the St. Paul and Duluth, the 
Eastern Railroad, of Minnesota, the Man- 
itoba, and the Duluth South Shore and 
Atlantic. This, of course, altogether pre- 
cludes the Burlington and Northern from 
becoming a member to the agreement. 
A prime tone developed in the market 
toward the close, and sharp advances oc- 
curred in Manhattan and Oregon Naviga- 
tien. Transactions, however, were chief- 
ly confined to the trading element, and 
the prime necessity of a genuine bull 
market, an outside interest, is still want- 
ing. 

TRADE SITUATION. 

General business is quiet and hardly up 
to expectations in volume or profit. The 
cold weather lately prevailing arrived too 
late to stimulate the branches of trade 
which usually benefit by a low tempera- 
ture; and as attention is now being turned 
to preparations for spring trade genial, 
warmer weather is the more desirable. 
Wheat has fluctuated widely under spec- 
ulative operations, undergoing a sharp 
break of 5c. on Saturday. The dry goods 
trade shows a fair volume of business in 
progress, and the grocery trade continues 
in the same quiet condition. The fail- 
uresin Boston attracted little attention ; 
and while general trade is somewhat 
quiet there is as yet no reason for relin- 
quishing the hopeful and confident view 
of the outlook previously taken. 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

Call loans on stocks have ruled slightly 
firmer, the average rate being about 24 
per cent. Time money is unchanged at 
three per cent. for sixty to ninety days 
upon choice collateral. Commercial paper 
isin fair supply. The Iccal banks have 
experienced a better demand for funds 
from out of town, the currency move- 
ment being considerably against this 
center. Boston has drawn quite freely 
upon our gold supplies and some strin- 
gency has appeared there, apparently in 
cennection with recent financial diffi- 
culties. The bank statement showed a 
decrease of $3,469,600 in surplus reserve, 
bringing that 1tem down to $12,270,550, 
against $12,744,700 the same time last 
year. The decrease was due largely to 
sub-Treasury operations, and in part to 
the currency movement. Foreign ex- 
change continued dull but firm, with rates 
remaining close to the gold shipping 
point. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 2. ‘Feb. 23. Differences. 
GARR sierctscced $413,001.:00 $408.955,900 Inc.. $4,045,800 
ee 86,264,500 90,022,800 Dec.. 3,756,<00 
Legaltenders.. 35,527.00 35,292,100 Inc... 235,100 
Deposits........ 438,095,000 4:8.299.400 Dec.. 204,400 
Circulation.... 4,528,900 4,30,U00_Dec.. £6,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
SPOT 65s cenane $85,266,500 $90,122,900 Dec..$5,754.4(0 
Legal tenders.. 35,527,800 95,292,100 Inc.. 235,710 

= pe 

Total reserve..$121,794,000 $125,515,000 Dec... $3,520,700 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 

Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... 





109,593,750 109,574,850 Dec. 51,400 


12,270,550 —$15,740.150 Dec. 3,469,€00 


ceee 12,744,100 
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UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds were quiet and 


strong. The closing quotations show the 
following changes: 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 




























Bid. Asked, Bid. Askee 
America.. «18 — (Manhattan....... 170-175 
American Ex.: + Ms _ echanics’......18 — 
asbury Park.... — ercantile -- 
Bowery Nat... 2000 — erchants’ ..... — kd 
3utch’ 8 &Drov’ _ erchants’ Ex. .11 - 
0. 3.0 |Market & Fulton.185 — 
Chase. . — |Mech’s & Trad’s..1 - 
Comme 18 — |Metropolitan 114g 12% 
Corn ceanee. -225 240 | Metropolis. _ 
4 Nassau..........- — 
18 — iNew bs -~— 2 
— Wl IN — 
165 
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Fourteenth St.. 


Pp 
German Amer’n. ‘is Repubiic. 


8 


Seventh Nav’l.. 125 
ae ot N’wY'rk 
- Nichoias. 
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Hudson Rive 
mp’t’s & Trad 
DVENMcc coeccce F 

eather Man’f.. .228 
Lincoln Nat’l...175 
Madison Square. 100 
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Western Nat'l... %  % 
FI CIAL ITEM. 


The ‘old line ” Life Insurance Cor- 
porations of this city and elsewhere show 
an immense gain in business and, of 
course, 2 corresponding gain in net sur- 
plus. They are all without a single 
exception doing well, They deserve pub- 
lic confidence and the steadily growing 
[ook out f they are now receiving. But 
ook out for the‘ wild cat,” ‘‘go as you 
please,” ‘‘pass the hat,” ‘‘ mushroon,” 
‘officers’ benefit,” * skyrocket ” concerns 
that begin on *‘ nothing” continue on 
“nothing,” and pay * little or nothing ” on 
theirdeath claims. We say, Have ‘‘noth- 
ing” whatever to do with these hocus- 
pocus “ institutions.” 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Southern Pacific Co. announce in 
another column that they will pay at their 
office the coupons due March Ist, of the 
Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co. (Sabine 
Division) first mortgage, and Mexican In- 
ternational Railway Co., first mortgage. 


a 
4 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, POILADEL PHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHA GES. 
Execute orders for all ri a meneroracolll 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money; 
BETW i THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AxD BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST IND 
BROWN, ‘SHIPLEY & C"., London rs Sean. 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 








In lending money all depends 
on the lender. 

We make a business of 
lending in a borrowing country. 
Have you money to lend? 

We shall be glad to send 
you a primer that, however 
wise you may be, will make 
you wiser on lending money. 

Tue Kansas City InvestMENT Company, 


ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 








ARVISZ(ONKLIN 











Sten een pe. 
ear Guar- 













eg 4 AMUEL it draing 6 Per ont 
Secretary. 
fice, 239 Broadway, New Yerk. 











Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


“Fre PaagwosT [oan 


Offer carefully selected choi 


GZ 1st WORTEAGE LOANS B7 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
Perfeet title, absolute security, sae payment, 
character our invariable requirements, Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references 24 East and West. 
1 
MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA. 
Pres. Texas Savingsand R.E. Investment Association 
Member Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
E. L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas, 
Real Estate and Financial Ag 
Investments made, money loaned. Unrriendence 
Solicited. Texas and Eastern References. 


ANKING 


——AND—— 


ONDS 


BANKING DEPARTMENT.—Receive Ac- 
vounts, Issue Certificates of Deposit bearing Interest, 
Drafts on pecint or Cities, Letters of Credit, &c. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 

BOND DEPARTMENT .—Deal in Govern- 
ment, State, Municipal, Leading R. R. Bonds and 
other Securities bearing 4 te 7 per cent. Send for 
Investment Lists. Also deal in Land Warrants and 
Serip, applicable to Government Land. 


5. A. KEAN & CO. 


CHICAGO: 100 WASHINGTON ST. New York: 115 B’dway. 


28 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, FEB. 27TH, 1889. 


TO THE SECURITY HOLDERS OF THE 


Chicago and Atlantic Railway Co. 


A decree for the sale of the railroad property and 
franchises of the Chicago and Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany having been granted and entered by the United 
States Circuit Court for the district of Indiana on 
the 2th inst., notice is hereby given that we purpose 
to exercise the right reserved to us under the pro- 
posed pian of reorganization of the said railway of 
terminating the privilege of participating in such re- 
organization. All the first mortgage bonds, except 
$47,000, more than three fourths of the second mort- 
gage bonds and about three-quarters of the stock and 
stock trust certificates of the railway company have 
assented to the said plan. We will receive additional 
deposits of securities up to andincluding March Ith, 
1889. All who omit to deposit their securities on or 
before the said day will be suvject to exclasion from 
the benefits of the plan, at our option. 


DREXEL, MORCAN & CO. 


A LAND RICH in agricuitural products ane 
such resources r timber, coal and iron is a safe 
lace to loan or invest money. Such is WESTERN 
yYASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Faget Sm Lat ecm 


(Incerporated) Guarantees 6 to 8 Per Cent, on 
first mortgage loans. It invests money safely and 
ree ocal reference and depository, FIRST 

ATIONAL BANK OF PORT TOWNSEND. WASH. TER, 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gonnce Preverty Bought, 
old and Exchang 
State, City, seas Ais “School Bond 
ans 























925 eve A St.. DENVER,COLO. 


76 AND 2 AUT 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 t 
Semi-Annual Interest. Ne tinted by the W.B. 
Gark Investment Co., in sums of #200 one upward. 

ae. a i remsitt t lend ithout t ch 
ma an o lender without charge. 
BEsT LOCATI ONIN THe C NI STON, Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample . Wid 
tions. Refer to the © for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


Ww. B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
ncorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapelis. Minn. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Mtyand Farm M gage Bonde te Net 7 to 

8 per ct, Title guaranteed by Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested 

Municipal, Ceunty, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand 


C. 6. GARLANR, & 20y, Bankers, 


yinst LIEN GUAR AMTEEO | MORTGAGE 
12% % ., Fargo, Da’ 














K AND INVESTMEN 

pd for gentlemen’s ja nn vb ding near you 

who are our stockholders orfor whom we have made 
investments. Write them and you will invest with us. 





MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


KE 
§ Per Cent, Certified i tionds ana Debentures, 
Per Cent. and7 rer Cent, First Mortgage 


ans. 
and on special contracts will make investments for 
clients in —_ Her age ren ck at ENT. 
All loans ae = Ooms GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3, invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest.' G. L, FAULHABER. Treas. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the er 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of esta and 
females unac d to the tr: ction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4.. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 








WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL 9. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN.B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ws. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and a 


ny, secured by First Mostgages held by trustees. .In- 
terest noyebe atthe Chemicai National Bank, — 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best o 
astern and Western relereqces furnished if desired. 
ite for particulars. 

L. CLARKE, President. E. oe w 
B M. MCELHINNEY, V#res. © 








EBSTER, Treas. 
5, P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With’assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent; 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 

sistent — choicest al Ask for information. 

. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 
y WASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
i. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


Gx. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


LEGAL RATE-— Dak. If you wish that rate 

% Guaranteed, send ior geptleman’s vames 

residing bear you who have made investments with 

BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth npew Se Hanene City, » St. coat, 
a maha we 
ainnenpetin made ‘a palach pow will yi yield as as 


fits + PA: —y 
fio-00 Now 1 anticipate the vances 
that are eure - » L- y the Treat growth and devel- 


opmentsof 1889. For fuli intormat on, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 
on E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 





























If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. Put if it is in the 
West, ina new country,say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing te loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BAN KERS. | 


DENVER; LOKADO, 
oa Generai Banking Business. 
nterest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 

Mort age Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 

PER CENT. Interest Bpmi-A aap 
ally, All real estate taken 

examined by us before making loan. Investment ~d 

curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 

tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
respond moe As 12 exchange. without charge. Cor- 


nvited. 
et COOH ASHE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FI ST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


CHOICE TEXAS LANDS 


Rare Chance for Settlers. 


The Railroad System of Texas having developed so 
as to bring within easy access of good interior and 
Seaboard markets the lands grauted tothe 


HOUSTON & TEXAS CEN’LRY.CO 


It has been determined to offer to settlers the 


Renowned Agricult’l Lands 


Located gions ihe line - a the Fort Worth & Denver 
City R. K., begianing with Wilbarger 
CS ounty, comprising 


200,000 ACRES 


In farms of 160 ones and upward. se lands were 
located by the Company among the earliest with es- 
lal care as to soil, timber and water. They are 

adapted to the growth of cotton, corn, oats, wheat 
barley. rye, vegetabies, orchards and gardens and 
the various domes' ic grasses. 

Situated in the elevated and healthy region known 
as the Southern Panhandle of Texas, they a 
genial climate, favorable to man and beast, where 
out-door work ean be carried on the year round, and 
are in marked contrast with regions of early and late 
frosts or of destructive “blizzards. 

Population is tast pouring in. and local government 
is already estab ished. with schools, churches, etc. 

TERMS OF SAL: One-fifth cash, balance in four 
equal yearly payments, with interest on deferred 
payments, 

For further information as to these and lands in 
adjacent counties, apply to 


J. S. NAPIER, Vernon, Texas, 


(who is prepared toshow to purchasers); or to 


c.C.CIBBS,Land Ag’t,Houston, Tex. 


DENVER bit 











safe conservative bargains recommen 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








Capital Paid in, rrfurr 
Offers - cent. DE URES and 
GUAKA DP MORTGAGE NOTES. 
UNLO var Sy oe net of yer, York, and SE- 


benture: 

Chartered = and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under ihe su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANE COMMISSIONERS. 

The Tk of bonds which this Company can tssue 
or guarantee ig LIMITED BY LAW 

Insurance Companies, Banks. 0 ther Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely yy these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn, 


BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Rqutos) e ie Balitiog Boston. 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK HNSON, 
New York Agett. With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Bxpereegeed menagement. One-third already 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 















CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
GUARANTEED LOANS. 
$ Off GOLD DEBENTURES. 
g SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and princi popeats in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. e. Investor ever lost a dollar, or 


all the Eastern ates. 
For references, testimonials and fuli information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage T Trust Co., 


LAWRE 





aoyte Pe, ALeasr. ALBASY, BY. 2 ~e ‘are Tope Cor 





FIRST /MORTOARES 
FARMS AND CITY TY PROPERTY 
Im RANSAS 


always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Cel- 
Sesed and remitted free ef cect. 


5% QUAP INTEED, 








AMPLE SECURITY AT 

to INVEST } Write to 

JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 

Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loas Firm, 
And get their Investors’ Guide tree, aa 
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BONDS OF SURETYSHIP,. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


Cash Capital............:seeee+ $250,000 CO 
Assets January Ist, 18t8......... 774,550 21 


$200.000 in United States Government bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
+ New York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


WM. M. REC ARNG, Pres't , 
GEO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. Rot. J. HULLAS, Sec. 
Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
nies, Banks, Public Thstitutions, Corporations and 

Yommercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Californi:, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin Flori- 
da, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri. New Hamp- 
shire and the States generally. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Amast- JOHN i BIEBER, of J.L 

can Exchange Nat'l B’k, & D.S 

J.S.T. OPA AROBAN, ban we. 
Atlantic Dock ( 
ALEX. E. ORR, Pres. N.Y..J. a. Meu LOU Gu, N.Y. 


P nge L. E. & W. Ry 
G.@. WILLI TAMS. Presid’t, THON. 8. Movie, of 
Chemical National Bank. Moore & Walla 
-H. BURL arene’ Meh’t J. ROGERS MAXW BL U, 
H.A. HURLBURT, Pres.of Pres.Central K.R. of 
Cc ‘om missionersof Emig* n WM. M. KICHARDS, P ete 
. D. VERMILYE, Pres. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice- 
_Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. _ President. 6 ee 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on al] points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for i day of payment 


H.G. HARRISON, ates 
HEN ¥ KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHANEY CASEIN 
PERRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIEK. 
______—« Correspondence Solicited, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per ceot,and seven per cent, Interest 
payable semi-annually. Secured by First lortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience to 

jacing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
forest payable at Bank of y if desired. Ad- 

fHOMAS KIRBY. Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


w. Office Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 


re thy Rec 31st, 1888. $19. 724. $28 45 
IES 288, 348 72 


#2, 436, 189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Ever ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vaiues to which the in- 
sured is Pnticied by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on ap 
plication to the Company’s Uffice 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 

JOs,. M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8s. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
EPORT OF THE ¢ ONDITION N OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, New York City, at 
he close of business Februa 
RESOUR 
Loans and discounts 
Overdraft,s............sseeeees 
Cnited States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure Copeaite. . 

Stocks, securities, etc . 
Due from other national banks... 
Due 7 state and private bank 





26th, 1889) 
JES. 






HM 6 ui 
_ 










Other real esta 

Premiums paid.. 
Checks and other cash’ it 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 








5) 5,611,793 UO 





i cbenicensuetnksbdninesenenesseaeesetes 
Legal-tenders... — ........++- 1.329.518 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer.....-.-.------- 68,000 00 






LIABILITIES. 
Capial SR BOE Tihescctesccccccseccesesne 
Surple 
Un ivided profits..... 
REE GUINEEN, cccccccaseseoeanecaneceocs 
Individual deposits subject to check 
mand certificates of deposit............. 
Cortitied Checks. ..........0scccssecccesececes 
Deposits U.S. disbursing officers. 
Due to other nation: ul banks 


OTB. cc ccvececccceccccccccescesveseesseeseseess 





Total cosas: BOBI2N 608 8 
STATE OF NEW yous, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &: 
. HICKOK, Cashier of the National 1 Park 
N. City, eo solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
GEO, 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 4th day of 
March, 1589. VM. A. MATIN, Notary Pubiic, 
Kings Co. Certificate filed in New York. 
Curses 
JAMES H. PARKER, 
CHAKLES STEKNBAC H, 
DAVID WALLAC +E, 


{ Directors. 


EPORT OF 7HE CONDITION OF TH E 
AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK at New 
York, tathe State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness February 26th, 188! 
ESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts.............sceseeseeee 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured...... 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 
U. 5. bonds to secure deposits...........-. 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 
Due from other national banks 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures....... 
Current a and taxes paid........ 

EE Ts cnenatiescodneccdoonésdens cas 
Checks and aaher ona eee 
paraanges for Clearing-house... 
Bills of other 












pec 
Legal- tender notes. 
Redemption fund witn ( T r 

(8 per cent. of circulation)............... 





$1,982,512 42 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
o~ lus fund......... 50,000 00 

I IL, < c54033 bnd-cedbcotesécences 78,278 U2 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 51,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.. ésane 4,146 44 
Individual deposits subje et to check..... 1,065,587 26 
Demand certificates of deposit. ......... 224 8H 
Certified checks.......... ccscseees 10,381 84 
United States deposits ........secceceeeee 440,000 Ot "000 00 


Tota “$i 982,512 42 42 
STATE OF teas Xone. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.; 
E. LL, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank, —_ solemnly swear that the above 
—"~ apeae is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 
ef. 


Z. E. NEWELL. Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 3 day of 
March, 1889. WILBUR F. SMIT 
Notary Public, N By Co, 
Correct— Attest: 
CHARLES ieee | 


WM. PHELP 
JOSEPH ROGERS 


Rik ; 
a MALE, Pres. At- 





EPORT OF ay; CONDITION OF THE 


IMPORTERS’ ADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW Yor at 4 York, in the State 
of New York, at the close ot business on the 26th day 


of February, 1889. 

RESOURCES. 
nds to secure circulation. . . 
Due from other national banks............ 


Banking-how use 
Current Expenses and taxes paid 


Checks and other cash items..... 156. 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,719,026 38 
Bills of other banksS..............+..ceceeees 496,453 00 
~~ 90 paper currency, nickels and 0 


Silver dul 







Gold Seensany certificates.. nes 
10. 


tes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Tre 
urer (5 per cent. on circulation)......... 



















2.250 00 
WO csvescdiccsties besduscnces $35,358,688 75 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital — paid in 1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 4.000.000 
Undivided protits 326,792 48 
Circulating notes received from Comp- 

TE eescss . ge fame socensovesoccosccsces 45.000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding.. 708 00 
POUND WEE cctccccccces § — vcccccevcces 6,188 00 
we idual deposits subject to 

pconeesaeneganneseseceges $9,103,716 52 
Demand certificates of ee e- 

MD csccesecece 2,494 50 
Certitied checks............... 301,859 20 
Cashier’s checks tand- 

BERR cocegcccccccasescqussoapeces 263,918 78-- 10, at 989 00 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 12,826,556 20 
Due to state and private banks an 

Sete. casdaseedeeeedscedecbereoccseseseeeed 4,376,455 07 

ac anescnvcengnaaesecnesenscescawennen $33,858 63 688 75 
STATE OF NEw Yo COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.2 

1, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the Import- 


ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ana belief, and that the 
schedules on back of the repo:t have been carefully 
filled out and fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several matters pare contained. 
EDW SEND. Cashier. 
Sworn iF ant subscribed BR... mo this 2d aay of 
March, 188 LOUIS GREENHUT, 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS, Jk 
ANTONY ALLAG H, ¢ aentene: 
JAMES R. PRU ) 


EPORT OF THE © ONPIFION, OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF PUBLIC, at 
New York, in the State of Now | York, “a gi close of 
business February 26th, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 


Loa Te $10,494,001 » 
lo 413 26 





50,000 60 
820.009 00 









Other stocks, bonds and mo 
Due from other national bank 
Due from state banks and bankers 
Keal estate, furniture and Sabages 


sage 





{ soe and other cash 
MENG. 0 ccntcnsesesaggcvsceces $18,332 25 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
pean es egncsneassecee eee #41.753 98 
Bills of other banks. 67,826 00 


Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.......... 117 28 
PD chditcnsantipesctenetncee 8,251,884 50 


Legal-tender notes........... 717,995 Ou 
Redemptien fund with U. 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CHOU vcctc osccccesccce 2,250 00 
>a te ——e= 18%, 19,059 02 
, canseenseninaiiaiemientl —— #19, 182, 52,664 64 92 


Cc apital — OGD Bike ic docbctsévess 
Surplus 


#), roy 00 
500.000 00 














Undiv ided. proiits ceetendsasedunnanes 337 640 42 
National bank-notes outstanding. 42.200 00 
Dividends unpaid............ .... 20,011 00 
ayo depesits subject 
neomegpenshoencnsogee $5,552,320 59 
Demand certificates of de- 
Pn crcasreesen seen emseccnese 105,834 18 
Certitied checks.............. 248,206 YS 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
i ctenandancensdininiogeen< 425,275 00 
United States deposits...... {8,000 10 
Due to other national 
WARES. cccccescenseseqnecocees 9,427,602 
.. > state banks and 
i conubnssiied Geil: dapioas 2,071,974 28 
———_ 16,752 213 92 
WUE cccnns ctpentecsnsacetshecennccosenee $19,132.61 64 92 92 
STATE OF NEW Youn, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, de solemnly swear that the are pegeemnent is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ou and be 
CULLEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of 
March, 1889. JAS. WALSH, 
Notary Public, Kings a 
Certificate tiled in N. Y. € 


JOHN JAY KNOX, 
WM. BARBOUR, 
OLIVER 5. CARTER, 


Correct—Attest : 
Directors. 





EFORT OF THE C PRPITION oF. at 
MEKCANTILE NATIONAL 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at the Close a fasion eS 
ruary 2tth, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 


$8,144,363 20 
eeeseccecce R21 67 
U.S. bonds to secure qoutes eeseanens 50,000 00 
Other stocks and bon antenne 3,000 00 
Real estate, bauhine-bouns. perenisens 200,000 00 
BROT. cccccsescceses cstssvccess 
Legal-tender notes............ 
Bills of other banks .... ..... 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Pirccases. sccstepsecoressess 





380,956 25 
402,106 00 


24,482 82 


nea fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 percent. of cir- 
GUBEORD. 0.0.000000 cocsccccccece 

Due from U. 8. ‘lreasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 


demption fund............... 2,000 00 


2,250 U0 


—— 3,673,820 28 


$12,071,555 25 





LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............. noun 
Un ivided SN DEB csccccsrakeee ce 

National bank-notes outstanding.. 
Div ‘Conds unpaid 
Deposits 
Tadividuals begecscneanectocee $5,792,661 42 
apecegec «+ 4,775,458 74 
State banksand bankers... 1.488.179 00 
a certificates of de- 










as tkdsined dbedaicareesseial 
10.831,0% 020 33 33 


Ti cacstmchidennsdesdneeny savesneeneen $12,071.55 535 25 23 
7 ary OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 

med bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

men is true, to the Lr 3 a4 unowrenee and belief. 





SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Sates: and owere 1% before me this Ist day of 

Maroh, 1889, F. A, K, BRYAN, 

Notary Public, N. Y. County. 

Correct— Attest: 
clas, ¥.& - MIL EIREN, ts 
° rectors. 
.P, ST, JOHN, 













FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, of the city of 
ww York, at New York, in the State of pow York, at 
the close of ERS February 26t 26th, 1889 


Loans and discounts..............se0s-ss00+ 908.265.9711 21 
Oeteed cate poe y and unsecured...... 17 08 
United to secure Gresiesee. 200,000 00 


Riroukt OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
e 








200.000 00 
Other Sm ads and m 161,568 52 
from other national banks............ 1,402,590 $2 
Due om State banks and bankers....... 9,473 28 
ppceseencos cecceesccooesseocs 600.000 00 
Checks ane other cash items.. é 18,707 29 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 6,206,043 14 
Bills of other banks ° 10,000 U0 
Nickels and cents 46 45 
MN kinds oh och . 8,877,608 00 
Legal-tender note " 699,581 U0 
"s A. penn vu for tegal- 
gviheekinssidiebidehomimentheone 850,000 OU 
Redemptisi fund witn United 5 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of aan 9,000 00 
A ER RRA Ree ee $32,571,104 74 











Fe 
ndividual deposiis Subject to check: ::: 10,659,761 30 
ndividual deposits for acceptance....... 5,406,990 98 
Demand certificates of deposit oo 29,296 e 





Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


Due to 





state banks and bankers.. 159679 0 70 


Total.... $22, Sil, 104 74 “4 
STATE OF YORK, C OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
1, CHAS. H. SPATE ERSON Cashier of the apove- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
= oe is true to the best of my knowledge and 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist aay of 


March, 1889. 
D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
s EDWARD PIMMONS, / 
OBT. W. STUART, 
yOu H. INMAN, 








, Directors. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York City, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business February 26th, 1889: 







RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...........000.ceeeeeees $13,242,643 48 
A rrr 2 
ss = gasp senapenennste circulation, 4 per 

hecdedcekeconhendubasesthcheeserseseoces 50,000 00 
Other t stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 9,000 U0 
Due from other national banks....... see 758,238 78 
Due from other banks and bankers 113,985 97 
SE GER cbcnndntanonesapance 250,000 00 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 6,756,697 47 
Bills of other banks heascososesoges 10,892 00 


105 37 
2,762,400 00 
1,102,018 00 






Redemption fund wi 








per cent. of circulation)................++ 2.250 00 
$25,173,394 7z 
$2,000,000 00 
1,000,000 
562.224 65 
45,000 00 
paid 8,740 
inaiv idual deposits subject to check. 9,847,257 34 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 20,749 45 
TEE WII srskavancestesbscncseonceees £,240,925 
Due to other nationai banks... ........... 3,911,394 55 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 2042.102 85 


teskncssensesniiens -sneaiirestenianss $25,173, 3M 72 72 
STATE OF NEW_YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

, E. 8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to i in] = Ist , ow of 
March, 1889, HA . GIB 
Notary Public, ‘ew ¥ ork c wuney. 
Correct— Attest 





‘Guas. M. FRY, 
CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, Directors. 
H. B. LAIDLAW, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
ERS’ BANK, at New York,in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, F ebruary 26th, 1889: 
SOURCES 


$1,285,955 26 
13 96 





Loans and discounts. 








Overdratts, secured and unsecured 9 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 300.000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage 310,1.6 69 
Due from other national banks..... WU, 182 44 
from state banks and bankers 4.775 44 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures...... 000 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 5,375 92 
PROGRES DOM... cccccccccscccccsces 16.399 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 28,171 68 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 97,323 68 
ST EE Mncnaceteccacucesagsceess 12,881 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
pascasnteaupreesisccsévonsneneseneseses 2,858 35 
oT ccecccsesctocsvccecceess 645,739 00 
EY SE, nancrenngamminadéwanasee 108,229 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 13,500 00 












WON ecvacccsdeccéige' 00d nsnk acccccceceds $5,006,431 4 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal stock paid i 
._.. , rae 

Un ndivided pro 68 
National oes outstanding. . Ou 
Dividends unv@id............-.eseeees cece 1,198 94 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 2,077,504 25 
Demand ome ticates of deposit 4,978 91 
Certiti __ RE ey ARNT 34,¢80 55 
Due to ae national banks.............++ 58,965 09 


We bitednscheticccéshtne asccbossentace $3,006,431 42 
STATE OF NEW YORK. CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


ORK, 88.: 

I WM. H. one. Cashier of the 

named bank, do manly swear that the above 
Seer is true to the best a m 


Subscribed and sworn to 'petore me a 2d da 
March, 1889. ENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notany Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct— Attest: 


JOHN A. DELANOY, JR.. } 


H. SILBERHO + Directors. 
GG. BRINCKERHOFF, § 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


a i ee eee 
Hive years’ experience in verte oy | Lands and seven 
gees in Lowning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
as, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
ae paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to investor. 


E, B. CHARDT. ER, 
jan Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission a The Christien Union or 
é Independent,”’ New York City, 


y ot 








‘J. C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


hy ey = aes Refer to American Ex- 
aan ank, Duluth 








DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, ) 
28 -~ >’ me Ly <— BUTLLIne), , 





. February 25th, 1889. 
was pos FOLLOWING COUPONS. DU MARCH 1ST, 
paid at this eiice 

Texas cod he Orleans R. R. Co (Sabine Division) 
ist M’tge. 6 


nt. 
Mexican International Rees Co, Ist PRINS, per 
cent, TIMOTHY HOPKIN 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE prevailing features of the week 
have been the continued irregularity of 
the demand at first hands and the more 
regular run of prices in jobbing circles ow- 
ing to the general abandonment of “ cut” 
rates by those who instituted them, ex- 
perience having shown that stocks were 
in such excellent shape that the market 
has been quite able to rest its claims on 
legitimate influences. With the excep- 
tion of bad weather interfering with busi- 
ness on Wednesday each day’s record of 
trade in jobbing circles has been satisfac- 
toryand good opinions are entertained of 
spring and summer prospects. 

Print cloths have been rather unsteady 
in value, at one time touching 3gc. and 
again recovering to 3 15-16c., at which 
they close the week for 64x64’s spots, 
3c. being quoted for April to July deliv- 
eries. For 59x60’s 34c. to 3 9-16c. is bid. 
Cotton goods business at first hands has 
been chiefly made up of re-orders,an indi- 
cation that jobbers’ stocks are gradually 
becoming depleted, and in these plain 
and colored calicoes have figured most 
prominently. In jobbing circles staple 
cotton goods have moved to fully an 
average extent and with the ahandon- 
ment of ‘‘cut” rates already alluded to 
prices have ruled more regular and firmer. 
Cotton flannels have met with more at- 
tention from cutters and converters but 
outside of this the market presents no 
feature materially differing from last 
week. Prints were in moderate request 
for fancies both on account of new 
business and re-orders, and as stocks 
are exceptionally small of this class 
of goods prices have held well. The 
jobbing trade in shirtings, indigo-blue 
dress styles, robes, furnitures and turkey- 
reds has been light, but for calicoes fairly 
active. In all cases prices are quite firm 
and stocks well held. Printed cotton 
dress fabrics would apparently move 
more readily if stocks were larger, busi- 
ness being restricted by the inability of 
many comnaission houses to make prompt 
delivery of the leading makes of printed 
and plain sateens, lawns and chullies. 
Of these and the leading makes of cham- 
brays, wide indigo-blues, turkey-reds and 
black and gold novelties there is quite a 
liberal distribution by jobbers; who also 
report a steady movement in gingham 
and wash dress fabrics all on the basis 
of previous current prices, Soft wool and 
worsted dress goods have been in steady 
request at first hands and the new busi- 
ness and deliveries on account of back 
orders reach quite a liberal total. Mo- 
hairs, cashmeres and Henriettas are still 
meeting with considerable favor at the 
hands of package buyers, and all desir- 
able makes of spring and summer goods 
are fairly lively in jobbing circles. 
Woolen goods opened the week with an 
appearance of more activity in heavy 
woolens, but the result has been rather 
disappointing, the wholesale clothing 
trade being easily checked by the return 
of milder weather. Overcoatings have 
moved slowly, where not on account of 
former business, and the reports of the 
trade throughout disclose a somewhat 
languid state of affairs, cloakings, Jer- 
sey-cloths, etc., presenting the most favor- 
able feature. Flannels and blankets have 
been fairly distributed on account of back 
orders, 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET, 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $3,365,276 $3,927,308 
Thrown on market.... 3,418,458 4,053,226 

Since Jan. lst. 

Enterec ai the port... 26,761,592 26,296,971 
Thrown on market.... 27,087,737 26,847,209 


The total values of leading foreign tex- 
tiles thrown on the market during Febru- 
ary compare as follows with February, 
1888: Woolens decrease $34,186; cottons 
decrease $438,558; silks increase $680,148: 
flax increase $110,214. The market dur- 
ing the past week has in no way departed 
from the indications furnished by these 
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figures. Woolens have moved in an 
average quantity without particular fea- 
tures. Cotton goods business has been 
chiefly confined to fancies. In silks the 
demand has kept quite up to previous ex- 
periences, printed Indias and Chinas lead- 
ing the way, with blacks and most 
‘* plains” neglected. Linen gouds close 
in better request than early in the week, 
the late advance in values being gradual- 
ly accepted as inevitable with the contin- 
gency of a further rise before long in con- 
sequence of indifferent accounts of the 
flax crop. 


> 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE regular subscription price of THE 
INDEPENDENT to a single subscriber is 
$3.00 a year; but in order that our sub- 
scribers may obtain the paper at the least 
cost, and that our subscription list may 
be further extended, we take pleasure in 
offering the following exceedingly liberal 


CLUB RATES. 





Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 


Three oe or three years... 2.33 
Four - or four years.... 2.12 
Five nig or five years.... 2.00 
Ten i or ten years..... 1.80 
Fifteen o or fifteen years.. 1.66 
Twenty - or twenty years.. 1.50 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
wecan supply them, whichare in all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves. If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their cr promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 








READING NOTICES. 
THE CHICAGO AND DENVER EX- 
PRESS 





chair cars.and Palace pore run through, arriving 
at Council Bluffs and Omaha 

next morning, and at Denver early the second morn- 
ing. Meals en route over the orthwestern are 
served in dining cars. California passengers leav- 
ing Chicago by this train Tuesday evenings connect 
at Council Bluffs with the famous “Golden Gate 
Special,” which reaches San Francisco Friday at 
7:45 P.-M., making the time between Chicago and San 
Francisco only three days, the quickest time ever 
made between Chicago and California by trains run 
on regular schedule. Tickets, time tables and full 
information can be obtained at any coupon ticket 
office, or by oiiressing E. P. Wilson, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Chicago, Ill. bs 


REPORT ON LIEBIG COMPANY’S EX 
TRACT OF MEAT. 


THE well-known Dr. J. L. W. Thudicum, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians (London), Lecturer 
on Pathological Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital 

London), and Reporter to the Privy Council (Medi- 
cal Department), writes: 

I have tasted many Extracts of European, Aus- 
tralian and American origin; they all more or less a 
Proached the chemical requirements, but in tas 





Water and salt alone it yields a fluid which tastes 
ond smelis like roast beef gravy. ere is no suspi- 
Strange taste about it; {t leaves the tongue 


free; it does not make the li stick 3 
y; it perfectly am- 
ee with the finest and simplest cookery.” The 
Sisnce ebig Company's Extract of Meat may be 
ished ture of Justus von Liebig 


SEEDS. 


Messrs, J. M. THORBURN & Co,, of 15 John Street, 
ask the attention of our*eaders to their advertise- 
ment on the Sist ¥ 

Messrs. J. M. 
in the propagaticn, importation and sale of seeds of 
all kinds for pretty nearly one hundred 
during the entire time whether as Grant burn or 
Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Co., the house earned 
and maintained an enviable reputation for upright 
dealing and farnishing the very best quality of goods. 
We can safely and wi great satisfaction recommend 
them to our readers. 


Monel 
Constable K - 


UPHOLSTERY. 
NEW FABRICS 


For Furniture, Curtains and 
Decorations. 


ARMURES AND ARRAS BROCADES, 


Tapestries and Gobelins. 
“Flemish” plain and figured Galorine. 


SILK AND COTTON PRINT STUFFS 


For Wall and Interior Decoration. 


Droadeoery KH 19th ét. 


. NEW YORK. 

















AEOLIAN HARPS J§ 
Improved construction. ride instruments ana charm- 


ing effects. A beautifu' addition to a home. Catalogue 
free. THE G. J. HOLBROOK Co., 88 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln, 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 


retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


cena coop NEWS 
REATAMERICAN A | 
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Gold Band Moss Tass 
oT ’THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.O. Box 289. shaate esey St., New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 








VANDERBURGA, W & CO, 
ng ” Gosen one ein Chases, Stands. et 


Engravers’ SUBRES 


Gast cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a speci- 


men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 








would like the paper sent. 


Susurance, 


“U. B. MUTUAL AID SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


“ PAID-UP CERTIFICATE. 


‘* ALL members of the U. B. Mutual Aid 
Society can obtain a PAID-UP CERTIFICATE, 
rovided they keep their membership in 
orce five years, omens, January ist, 
1884. The amount of the paid up certificate 
will be seventy-five per cent of all assess- 
ments due and paid since January Ist, 1884 
(admission fees and annuals excepted), 
which amount will be paid at the death of 
the member. Members joining after Janu- 
ary Ist, 1884, can also avail themselves of 
the above feature, provided they keep their 
membership in force for five years from 
the date of joining. All assessments paid 
into the Society prior to January ist, 1884, 
are not included in the above proposition. 

‘If a membership is forfeited for uon- 
po of assessments or annual dues, re- 
nstatement may be effected, provided sat- 
isfactory evidence can be furnished of con- 
tinued good health and moral habits; pro- 
vided, however, that such membership must 
be kept in force five years from date of re- 
instatement; provided, also, that if a mem- 
ber desires a paid-up certificate, he must 
make known such desire to the Secretary of 
the Society, upon which a certificate will be 
given for such amount as above stated, on 
surrender of the original certificate. When 
a paid-up certificate is taken, it cancels the 
original certificate of membership, and 
then no further payments on such member- 
ship wiil be required. 

**The Directors of the Mutual Aid Socie- 
ty of Pennsy!vania at their annual meet- 
ing, December 2d, 1884, decided that they 
cannot allow members to delay the pay- 
ment of annuals and assessments beyond 
the time (30 days) specitied in the notices. 
That in accordance with the charter of the 
Society and the stipulations contained in 
the applications, every member who fails 
to pay within the 30 days specified in the 
notices, in each case, stands forfeited with- 
out any further notice or action whatever. 

“* Members thus lapsed may be reinstated 
upon application accompanied with satis- 
factory evidence of continued good health, 
within 30 days from the time of lageing. 
Such evidence must be sent to the Home 
Office in written form by the Agent, the 
Member, or the Beneficiary. 

“All of the above by the order of the 
Board of Directors. 

“J. B. STEHMAN, President. 


“G. A. MARK, Secretary.” 


[This they printed on opposite pages of 
nearly or quite all assessment notices from 
1884 to 1889, without ever intimating that 
it would not be complied with.] 

_ I have been a member of this Society, 
and also my wife, for more than twelve 
years, each $1,000. That is the two making 
32,000. I have paid during my entire 
membership about $1,100. From 1884 to 
1889, we paid promptly each and every as- 
sessment with a view of getting a paid-up 
certificate. Even as late as last Septem ver 
the Secretary informed me that the said 
certificate would be given. But please read 
the following, and see what confidence can 
be placed in the statements of such men. 
The following isa printed statement sent 
to me December 15th, 1888. The Secretary 
says under this date: 

“Dear Sir: We herewith inclose you a cir- 
eular explaining the decision of the Board 
on the paid-up policy question. Yours re- 
spectfully, J. B. HursH, S. 

‘OFFICE OF } 
“U. B. MUTUAL AID SOCIETY, f 





‘* OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘HOME OFFICE . . . LEBANON, PENN. 

“The Board of Directors of the U. B. 
Mutual Aid Society at- their last annual 
meeting of December, 4th, 1888, decided not 
to issue * paid-up’ certificates, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1, Because the income from the supple- 
mental applications (namely, deductions 
from death losses of members joining at 
57 years of age and upwards, who have died 
within the first five years of their member- 
ship’ which was intended to meet paid-up 
certificates, has pruvyen wholly inadequate 
for that purpose. The money realized from 
this source is in the Emergency Fund, and 
will now inure to the benefit of the mem- 

bers generally. 

2. Because assessments cannot be levied 
for paid-up certificates and vhe Society 
therefore has not collected or received any 
other money for that purpose; hence no 
other funds io the hands of the Society can 
be applied to the payment of such certifi- 
cates. 

“3. Because, according to the best legal 
advice, the Society has no right to issue 
such certificates; andit would therefore be 
a serious mistake to exchange the present 
full insurance tor paid-up certificates that 
would be of no value, both on account of 
their illegality and the want of available 
funds to pay them. 

“Very respectfully, 
“J. B. STEHMAN, Presideni. 

“J. B. HURSH, Secretary.” 

Now I ask is this honest? Does it not 
deserve exposure? It seems to me that it 
does. For this reason, Mr. Editor, Isend 
to you thesefacts. You can fully rely upon 


every statement here made. 

It appears from the foregoing that the 
U. B. Society, by printing on the back of 
all assessment notices sent out from 1884 
down to very recently, promised, to mem- 
bers who persisted in their payments dur- 





ing the five years ending with 1888, a paid- 


up certificate for seventy-five per cent. of 
their assessments, and the like to mem- 
bers joining after the year 1883 and also 
persisting for five years ; that the writer 
and his wife ‘have been members for 
twelve years past, always paying 
promptly, and latterly keeping this prom- 
ised paid-up certificate especially in mind 
as an end; that as recently as last Sep- 
tember the U. B. Secretary repeated to 
the writer the promise that the certificate 
would be issued; but that, on December 
15th, the Society sent him (and presum- 
ably to all others interested) a circular 
stating that it would not fulfill this prom- 
ise. 

Our friend thinks this course not hon- 
est, and deserving exposure, and asks 
whethcr we do not think so. Being a 
square repudiation of an obligation vol- 
untarily assumed, and frequently re- 
peated during a term of years, it does not 
need to be characterized—to hold it up to 
view is enough. The plea made in ex- 
cuse is solely that of inability, and this is 
put upon the propositions: 

1. That certain clippings not quite 
clearly expressed have not furnished 
money enough. 

2. That assessments cannot be levied 
on paid-up certificates, and there is no 
available money. 

3. That the Society now finds itself ad- 
vised that it has no legal authority to 
issue the certificates promised. 

These excuses are very astonishing, 
certainly. A particular source of income 
relied upon to furnish the means has 
failed to do so; this is a confession of 
original error (at best) and of present 
pecuniary inability. As to No. 3, are we 
to understand that the managers in good 
faith and simplicity supposed they could 
issue the certificates, and are now aston- 
ished to find they cannot; or that they 
took care not to inquire about their legal 
competency until the time of fulfillment 
came—or what? As for No. 2, this is too 
mucha draft upon patience; for what else 
is (or ever was) a paid-up certificate but 
one upon which no assessments could be 
made or payments demanded? These 
excuses are greatly like the only excuse 
the London Times could offer for its Pig- 
ott crusade—that it did not suppose the 
alleged letters were not genuine, having 
— them on sight and forborne to 
make the slightest inquiry about them. 

The circulars printed above are from 
what purport to be manuscript copies, 
and therefore we give them only on faith 
inthe sender. Taking them as they are 
submitted, they are a confession of ina- 
bility and insolvency. Seven years ago, 
in a series of articles in these columns on 
the general subject, the downward move- 
ment of the U. B. Society was pointed 
out; it has lasted longer than we then sup- 
posed it would, but the process has been 
going on, and the end vannet be far off. 
The U. B. has been the best and most hon- 
est of all the assessment societies, paying 
the insurance it promist d, but the rules of 
arithmetic bring it also to settlement at 
last. And if this comes to the best of these 
societies, what hope for the others ? 


+ 


ANOTHER INQUIRER. 


To THE INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT: 


Sir: I saw an article in your paper the 
other day as to the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company. I was very much surprised 
that there should be so little money on 
hand. It does not look muvch like a divi- 
dend soon. I wish to ask a question, viz.: 
Ihave a %5,000 policy upon which I have 
paid in the way of premiums some 32,5v0. 
Now will that policy be an asset of my es- 
tate to an amount that the #2,500 would 
have paid for a paid-up policy, or is the 
liability of the Company merely a pro-rata 
dividend upon the amount of premiums 
I have paid? W. B.C. 


Please let me have your opinion how I 
stand with the defunct company. 


The first question is not wholly free 


from obscurity in the wording, but ap- 
pears to be whether the Continental poli- 
cy will beto the holder’s estate the equiv- 
pe Be of such an amount as $2,500 paid in 
would purchase asa paid-up policy. The 
answer is that it will not. If this seems 
a hard saying, here is the case: $2,500 
paid now into a company as a single pre- 
mium would buy a paid-up policy for a 
certain amount, and the question is wheth- 
er $2,500 which, during a term of years, 
has already been paid in, will now be the 
uivalent of $2,500 paid in now. One 
,500 is not necessarily quite the same as 
another $2,500. The $2,500 actually paid 
has gone in by installments and against it 
harged the insurance furnished 








must be c 
during the term, To answer the question 
affirmatively would be to say that each 
member of a company has to his credit, as 
a deposit available at least for conversion 





into paid-up insurance, whatever he has 
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paidio. In that case, where would the 
cost of insurance come in ? 

It is the *‘reserve” only—a different 
thing from the total premiums—that is in 
any sense the property of each member. 
So the law to prevent forfeitures contin- 
uesa lapsed policy for such time as the 
reserve will cover. 

This implies the answer to the other 
question. The dividend is based upon 
reserve, not upon the total premiums 
paid in.” That this is a hard thing is ad- 
mitted, and the writer of these lines has, 
in years past, done his best at crying 
aloud and protesting against the state 
guardianship which has very rarely or 
never prevented and has in a number of 
cases ruthlessly caused this destruction 
of vested but helpless rights. Our friend 
is one of the unfortunates, whom we 
would gladly aid—but there is no way of 
doing it. The course of least suffering in 
such cases is to count the thing all lost 
and to get over it in one hard wrench at 
once; then whatever does come in can be 
viewed as an unexpected dividend out of 
a bankrupt estate which was not supposed 
to have anything left in it. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Soc’Y OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE Equitable Life, altho young in years, 
is a giant in all other respects. The indom- 
itable push and energy which has charac- 
terized the management of the Equitable 
has, after a lapse of twenty-nine years 
laced it in the very fore front of the life 
nsurance companies of the world. If a 
blessing should rest upon the head cf the 
man who first instituted life insurance, cer- 
tainly very many should be given to such 
an institution as the Equitable Life, which 
carries it on in such reliable and trustwor- 
thy ways. The Society wrote, during the 
ear just-past, new policies for more than 
158,000,000. This alone, in the conception 
of the ‘working of an ordinary company, 
would be considered a sufficient business 
for a lifetime of existence. It is, in fact, 
more in amount than some companies of 
many years’ standing have written alto- 
gether. But when we say that the total 
outsianding assurance of the Equitable 
Life on the Ist of January was $549,216, 126, 
some idea may be gained of what the Soci- 
ety is doing for the people of the United 
States, and of Europe where much insur- 
ance is being page. The Society paid to 
policy-holders during the year no less a sum 
than $11,884,457.44. Thousands of people, 
during the year 1888, sharing in the receipt 
of this immense sum of money through the 
instrumentality of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States were 
enabled to realize Bog teen the benefits 
of life insurance. The Scciety increased its 
income during the ees $3,718,128,’and its 
assets were increase $10,664, 018, and now 
stand (December 31st, 1888) "$89,4 27,026.92. 
Its surplus (four per cent. standard) is $20,- 
794,715.15. The wonderful success of the 
Equitable is very largely due to Mr. Henry 
B. Hyde, its President, who is known 
throughout the world as one of the leading 
life insurance writers of the age. It goes 
without saying that he possesscs, in addi- 
tion to his extraordinary ability, most won- 
derful executive talent. Mr. iyde i is ably 
assisted in the management of the Society 
by Mr. James W. Alexander, the Vice-Pres- 
ident In addition, Mr. John A. Call, Jr., 
who ~ be never had a superior as Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, is the Comptroller of the Company. 
The Board of Directors comprise the best 
financial and business ability to be ob- 
tained in this city. 








1851. THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE OITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO, H, on + aie President. 
bee i WAREL WHOA a Assistant Secretary, 
ANDEN, Actuary 























EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


-“ on Company, A. ” — to Lg By gt 
an than on fore offered, an 

_ itself is the a} iiberal and « joge table con 

pat eh went wy i res es8 eb ae cf 


D 8UC achiev 
Bea Bike it nile & want jong sai the by tals 


fog ap Ol DA GENTS. desir desi the Com- 
pany. are ta ited to addr: GREEN EY, Super- 
prendent of Agencies. at ‘Home: Chee, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BOSTON, - - - - MASSACHUSETTS, 


Statement of Business for 1888. 


Net Ledger Assets Jan. Ist, 1888,..$17,548,727 41 
RECEIPTS 
For Premiums................. $2,472,909 95 
For Interest, Rents, and Prof- 
it and Loss, less Taxes...... 976,533 32 3,449,543 27 
: $20,998.070 68 


DISBURSEMENTS, 








Amount pa tor Com mis- 


all other incidental ex- 

penses, at me noms Office 

and at Agencies... .......... 471,828 01 
Amount paid for 2 Accrued In- 

terest on [nvestments pur- 

chased during the year...... 8,390 64 2,783,536 23 
Net Ledger Assets Dec. 3ist, 1888.818,214,531 45 
Market Value of securities 

over ledger cost.............. $1,162,957 45 
Interest and Kents accrued 

Dec. Bi acapecocectcscse 208,022 05 


course of Collec- 





GER vvek coccscived $14,471 66 
Deduct 10 per cent. 
SONG arcccesecccae 15,447 16 


139,024 50 =: 1,510,004 00 
Gross Assets Dec. 3ist, 1888....... $19,724,538 45 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve at ——— sepeRenS 
Standard 4 BB. occcrece $17,054,517 5T 
Balance of D tributions un- 
ay enmsencegentanseesenseahens 120,294 15 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved............. 113,537 00 17,288,348 72 


Surplusas regards Policy-holders. $2,436,189 73 








Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life rate premitum-—-ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are paid upoa ALL policies. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s office, or to the General 
Agents of the Company. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
° S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 





Assets Jan. 1st, 
1889.........$1,841,696 76 
Liabilities Jan. 
Ist, 1889..... 1,372,218 95 
Surplus to Pol- 
icy-holdersby 
Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
GEE. cudvecacne 
Ratio of Assets 
to Liabilities 
by Conn. and 
Mass. Stand- 
I ss cxdvacins 


469,477 81 


134 to 100 





T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDQWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
ar the agen ‘ies, 2771 Braadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington 
St,, Boston; 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 














card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ ...879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiuma 62. 201,93: 
once ined $—-$21, 127,590 75 
4,762,169 67 


Edeaasauusanaaneboestateeeiene on i. ‘oe 477 59— 4,278,692 08— $25,401,282 63 
$105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by deatb. and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 











et SE ccicnaciiuctiovenkcesaces cosnsgiiakihe dns) koa Meiehsalinatbios $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances 5,547,143 27 

I PB chee cdeed | Sin chbabdiscoccocciccnesecccccceed $10,973,070 U5 
EE, cart dinnrecens -sncsenesiuicinsanieepibibendiindin peaenliniebgses 203,062 84 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
QGOMCY SERSMSSS. PRIGICINMS’ TESS. COC. 2.00000 ccccccccccccccscccccccccccccecccccccccs 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


3,558,440 80 
654,690 12—$15,489,263 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Ss a es as GE Be csicccesstesiccetsass, dnccces c000s ssccecsocsscss $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 94).. 54.56°.901 58 
IR nitcnnentagen ddder auen~' he's conte nennses aetbe- cesnese-peecdin bibedhdedeoces 9,508,152 68 


Bonds and Mortgages. first lien op real estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additiona) collateral! se- 

ine n bbc Cowed WhéginnnetendrecccncesPecerensenssecciovercbececccsetes séectevee 16,966,952 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144,570)......... 1,,576,250 00 
*Loans on existing volicies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 


SEES CERO ranik no: Thcdodbbocccesces ccececss 20 ccccecsconcccnecdce 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Sam. Bb. TED. oicccce<: ceccvcccccccesccccscocscoccss cobscedsncee 60 cecceces seseccceccs 1,435,734 $6 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
ABUNts’ DAIANCES...... 200062 cecrccseccccccccccccsceccceceecceccceess eoceees socssescssesses 295.959 4% 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 .. 20.0 cee. cee ce ceeee ceeeeeceeeees 45) 605 24—$89,24,336 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... . $3,655,850 36 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1889 . .. .. $93,480,186 55 





Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMENT.........cceecsceceecceceeeesceeecceeeceeceeeees $555,555 62 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct6.... .....ccceesecsecccccsccccccrcscsscceseccesscecess 802,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)................sseees 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).............06 seccccceeseees sees 26.865 69 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

BOE, MAGI. ccc cccccdoncsvowesecosaccccésdestcoscccse daacentscebosetbesdscecesteceee 78,985,757 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

ary Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

Policies OF CHAS GIAGB......ccccccccc.ccccccccocccccccoceccccosccsocccces $5,315,720 83 
Addition to the Fund during 1888............scccsecscceesseesceececseceesees 2,043, 3,665 64 84 
DEDUCT— $7, 359 386 67 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year on matured Ton- 

933,609 54 





Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889 - 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AGVANCE......... 6. ccceeeeeeeeeeeecceceeeesenseneserennens 46,504 21 


$86,397,936 30 
87,082.250 25 
$93,480,186 55 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)..............cccceceee ceeceees 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)......................+. Maia $13,500,600 00 

From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW PORICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1886. ... see eee eens $7,627.20) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.540 Jan. 1. 1887...... 975,421,453 1886...........0000. 22,027 
1887... -eeeeeeeeee 9,535,210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,935,536 Jan. 1. 1888...... 83,079,845 1887..........cec eee 28,522 

1888... . see cece eee 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1880............0000 33,334 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number ot policies in force Jan list, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
£DWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. C. BALDWIN, L. L, WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN N. 3TEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


E guitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year £ nding December 31st, 1888. 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888..............+..--$79,207,955.46 
























STATEMENT” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


I te nab ein dndb cos be bane dbetnns 0000s0s0qs%0cssaheasesagence 


$7,275,301 68 
Surpine | at four per cent 









seen, queen shenscereddspepccceces cccuete becdeees keds! ae $7,940,063 63 

disc 0.0d cheb s0%ce «cone pocetpnepnetnnaseassusesh cesaaiemens $1,645,622 11 

Policies. I SA MetiGhEs «0 400d bhscdbe\ NEEL. ot adecesceccceccence Pah 9 Meo 158,369 

oko on res sancdeocah vepres! eussedteue aeeds:  uewdnse® 17,426 
PIED NS cose tVen ees ee sccc rh sncesccccced 0000000esees iavey cobete ’ 

I, SOI ois, 5 onen ne rence ange $teosesnscneesessne 301 

Risks assumed............. 103,214,261 32 


Increase during ye 
— Rec aeese ce ° 


Increase during year 


096 
Paid Policy-Holders $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE VESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .. 0 .seseee hedoe's to tBencsshs neces epeeenees tant 849,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities $48,616,704 14 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................. 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Ete 





$3, 248,172 46 


$126,082, 153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 









Income. 
ie am oe dae 047,818.35 . 
De: EIU Mic dns cotineensae 0s dadacnes beenbaeaeeted 4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59 
, $106, 256,933.05 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................-0-eseeeeees 226,095.06 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. . 4,658,361.78 
Total paid Policy-holders.......... psiseoes 884,457. 44 . 
ae. 6 5.65 wie cibieidn se Seen pu dgsites eecbeicdetettbentiaeed 7,000. 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... cocccce-ccccccce §699, 700,001 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes. ................6 meese 2,152,947.12  16,829,906.13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 ..+...100000+: $89,427,026.92 
Assets. 

i WA idads a nisinas pack staseac a eaiaesaceiantibabe $25, 660,786.64 
Real Estate, inclu ing the Dyntatie Buildings and purchases under 

SET CII, «5 o.000:cnesdtneces cuckhogehenanactonee saan 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 

oS hipaa. Eoiee. apatite, yep ae. ominctl sa 34,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bends and Stocks (Market Value, $1,042,207)... ....... 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu purchases under 

 y g RR epptenpese 1.36 seeere: Cre ome 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since ag - a. 5,349,342 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums. . 497,909.45 $89,427 ,026.92 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value. 















2,672,718.53 

Interest and Rents due and accrued................ 868,004.51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit........ 2,075, 178.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1888... = sesseeseeseees s+ Q5j042,922.96 

hereby t that 
acconnts described in this eatemant, T find’ the sane 10 be true and correc 
as stated. JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 
Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 

existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... 20, 794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in re class, is $6,981,782.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


mtine class, is 13,812,983. 00 


We certify to the correctness of the above or of the reserve and surplus. 


From this surp/us the usual dividends will be mad: 


by W PHILLIPS, 


J. @. VAN CIE, | Actuaries. 


New Assurance written tn 1888 cc cesses ceececeee: $153,933)535» 


Total Outstanding A ssurante......0...... ne eT ee 
Lncrease 0f [NOME ......0..cccccecceeeees maessiaieasiaatielasdeawaiia’ .-- $3,718,128, 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, basis).. sestssseseseeres 2,690,460, 
pd. i S| ne PS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicg-Presipent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENKY A. HUKLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D,. JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

S. BORROWE, 








HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 

M. HARTLEY, G. W,. CARLETON, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E W. LAMBERT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H. S. TERBELL, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8S, YOUNG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WiLLIAM M_ BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J, McCOOK, 

F BOUDINOT COLT, B. F. RANDOLPH, 


JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 


A. VAN BERGEN, 


EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
S. H. PHILLIPS, 


C. B. ALEXANDER, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GEO. De F, L. DAY, GUSTAV G. POHL, 

J. F. De NAVARRO, JOUN A. McCALL, 
JOSEPH T. LO\ JAMES H, DUNHAM, 


DANIEL R. NOYES. 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 





SN 555.c4-camceecasoexcee $15,040,879 23 
IN icin oncevesdestens 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 

Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 

‘ strength of Organization, and in everything which 

: contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
H surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


NIAGARA 
e Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY New York, 
NIZED Io 


c lt Setar Statement Jan, 1sts 1889. 

0 
Reserve for Reis inet 69 
Net Surplus - 379.540 26 


























Assets. 





neldore +My pL. 4 fie duaran nies increased Protec- 
under the Guarantie 
NEW York SAF Fa LAW, 
rr Nort President. 


Wigs: F. GoopRicH., 
T POLL WEST POLLOCK Wing: 


Sec. GEO. C ROWE. Asst. See. 


AMERICAN 


e Insurance Company, 


ais OF PHILADELPHIA. 
alt t Ratbcinee Nou-forteitable 
os ded — Incontestable after one year. 
miume uction on account of deferred pre- 
Toa Striction on travel or residence after 
reat 


‘ction on eqcupation except in 
oe 





er Navy in actual wa 
gitA BAAN + President, 


ey ORT Ae rea 















J. M,. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 
terteisavle dividends to 
keep their policies ip 
force. 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtilandt St. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. («9 YEARS.) 1689. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira 
ble territory. to whom vermanent employment anc 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B, STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 











&. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


N. 2 ie. 





New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
ee ere $34,681,420... .... qo0 ch SOR s cb dccccescs $4,743,771 
| ee 46.507,130 .....see00. Pe 5,012,634 
Pe ieninraeiesaws fk eer re 393,809 203.......-006 5,643,568 
rere - 69,457.468.... 0 QT Bitandssincans 6,294.442 
, Se 103,214,261........ —— UU «eee 7,940,063 


OLD OF TRUSTEES. 























SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MA ROBERT SEWELL. HENRY H. ROGEks, 
Lucru? ROBINSON, OLIVER HAiturman, 8. Va, vas RE ENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥ 0. W. AUCHTNCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, as NRY W. SMIT Cu ts K. HENDEKSON, TH -ODOKE MORFORD, 
ZORGE 8. CO ROBER!t OLYPHANT, Geo « BLIss, WILLIAM BABCUCK, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, Rurus “w . PecCKHAM, Epeerox B. PLUMB, 
JAMES C. HOL" Jos. THOMPSON, J. uP: * ERRICK, D. W ASHBURN 
HERMANN C, VON Post, Dupaey OLCOTT, WM. DIXxon, ped ree VIsH, 
ALtXANVER H. KICE, FR«DERIC CROMWELL, T A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 4SULION T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 
, ROBERT A. GRANNIAS.........00008 seeee Vice-President 
TBAAD GF. LIED. cocccccccccccicveccccecs 2d Vice-President 
WEBER 5. BOBO es cscs ccchccccvccccnccesccees Secretary. 9 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary. 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., 


WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. PC. SANDS, Cashier. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental a cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. a No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
Net Surplus................. seaman » 1,226,691 66 


—_— 


Total Assets,Jan.19t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the R 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS, c. E. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD 4. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS, WARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYKOS PECK, 
CHARLESH. BOUTH, JNO. |. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATE 
AURSLIUS R. HULL, LAWKENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEODORE PF. AIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VER 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMPORT 


PC 
CHaS. H. "DUTCHER, Co ag Brookiyn Dep 


, F.C. MOORE. P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, January Ist, 1889, $702,905.26. 
This Com issues C+ rtificates of Insurance un- 
der which Ibesos are —- ein res at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & 
W. IRVING CO President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 











Cco., 
Philadelphia, 


_SEaRT MT anneal rae 








Surplus over all Linbitties sss = esses se ad 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Text Bay A mer 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Com pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1838 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOMEET, TEER, 2000 co 0000 cncenssocss 1,288,288 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ $5,253,404 59 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3Ist December, 18°8,.... - $5,867,268 
Losses paid during the same 

BRE isi sennvncerpcvassseees $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. . 687,287 
The Company has ‘the following Assets, 

viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


$7,501,815 
2,469,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 
Cash in Bank... 





AMOUNLE........eceree cere eed $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1308, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


CHA’S H. MA 
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Old and Young. 


THE DYING SCOUT. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





Ou, make me a grave ‘neath the jasinine 
vine 
Where the blooms like censers swing, 
Wafting a fragrance richer than wine 
At night where the mockbirds sing. 
Let me sleep to the songs of the caroling 
birds 
And the lays that the winds repeat; 
Where the moldering leaves at dawn are 
stirred 
By the touch of the wild doe’s feet. 
Make me a grave 
Where the fern leaves wave 
And the shimmering mosses creep: 
Sweet rest be mine 
’Neath the jasmine vine, 
In the heart of the wildwood deep. 


Oh, make me a grave where the wild birds 
sing, 
And place no stone at my head; 
ts golden arms let the jasmine wring 
And toll its belis for the dead. 
could not rest by a sculptured wall, 
So dig me a grave where I die, 
Where the moonbeams fall through the 
pine trees tall 
Like a blessing sent from the sky. 
Make me a grave 
Where the fern leaves wave 
And the shimmering mosses creep; 
Sweet rest be mine 
’Neath the jasmine vine, 
In the heart of the wildwood deep. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


»— 


A NIGHT RIDE; AN OLD WOMAN'S 
STORY. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 











WHat? that story again, child? You 
have listened to it so often, are you not 
tired of hearing me go over the grim de- 
tails with an old woman’s garrulity? You 
say you want the cousins to hear it, Made- 
leine and Charies and Lucy and the little 
blue-eyed English maid, who I sometimes 
think is half frightened at us and our for- 
eign ways, 

Well, I will tell itto you once more, and 
then you will not ask me for it again, for 
lately it has seemed to me that I live more 
actually in the past than in the present, 
the old emotions are much more real to 
me than those of to-day. I tremble, orl 
flush with pleasure at the memory of 
things that happened years ago, and I am 
so very old! They tell me I must be quiet 
and not let myself be moved too deeply; 
yet I thank God that he has not only kept 
my memory green, but has preserved my 
sympathies. He has not plunged me into 
a feelingless old age. 

Everything changes with years, men 
and women and cities; but while I have 
been growing old and wrinkled, Paris has 
been getting younger day by day. You 
who only know her as she is can form no 
idea of what she was; even I who have 
seen the gradual working of the im- 
provements can sometimes hardly real- 
ize that Iam always in the same place, 
that the broad, beautiful capital is iden- 
tical with the badly lighted, narrow- 
streeted city of my youth. 

My father (your great-grandfather) was 
in business in the Rue de la Fayette,as it is 
now called, and for the sake of being 
near his offices we had an apartment ina 
street leading off the Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin. It was in a high, old-fash- 
ioned house, long since pulled down; the 
leveling line of the Boulevard de la Vil- 
lette crosses the site where once it stood, 
and the iron track of the tramway runs 
where our little garden was. 

We always clung tenaciously to our 
British ways and customs, and I called 
myself an English girl, altho I was born 
and brought up in France and numbered 

only French girls among my acquaint- 
ance. When I became engaged to your 
grandfather my nationality asserted it- 
self more strongly than before. You 
know, but your cousins perhaps do not, 
how differently young French girls are 
brought up from English or Americans. 
They are kept so closely to their mother’s 
side, and hardly allowed to speak to a 
young men until the time comes for 
them to be married, then their parents 
having fixed upon the fancé with the con- 





sent of his parents, he comes to do his 
courting, and the poor girl seeing nothing 
unusual in this, and believing that the 
man her father and mother approve of 
must be the right one for her, receives 
him as graciously as her shyness will 
permit; after a month, or perhaps two 
months, during which time he calls every 
evening (tho never seeing his future wife 
alone) and sends a big bouquet every 
morning, the wedding takes place, and, I 
am bound to add, the life that follows is 
often as happy as that which comes after 
a love match. However, Charley and I 
were sweethearts in the dear old-fashioned 
meaning of the word. My mother meant 
that I should have my golden time, as 
she had had hers among the sweet Eng- 
lish fields, 

My companions were astonished, their 
parents scandalized. The worthy bour- 
geois of our circle could not comprehend 
a betrothal which was to last for two or 
perhaps even three years, still less could 
they understand the liberty allowed us; 
for it was as my mother had said it shouid 
be. Even as my father had courted her 
so Charley was courting me. He would 
take me with him to the country on fine 
summer days, and we would spend 
hours rambling among the woods and 
dells of Saint Cloud, or Malmaison; we 
could not go so far afield then as you 
others go now, for there were no trains or 
railways to bring us back, no bateauxr 
mouche snorting up and down the Seine 
to carry us to Sevres or Bas Mendon, only 
Charley had his own little row-boat at 
Asméres, and many bappy hours we spent 
in it. You may imagine what the 
matrons round us said, a young girl who 
walked out with her lover and frequently 
spent an hour or more alone, absolutely 
alone with him in the dark’ little salon 
was felt to bea dangerous associate for 
the Parisian jeune fille bien elevée, and 
one by one my friends cooled toward me. 
I was too happy in my love for this to 
disturb me much, and Charley and 1 
laughed at them for their narrow-minded- 
ness and let them go without a regret, 
excepting only Annette Girard. When 
she told me with tears in her sweet eyes 
that her mother wished our intimacy to 
cease ** because—well because we English 
were so strange, and now that there was 
Monsieur Charles”—she could not go any 
further and I myself broke down. It 
was hard to lose my dear Annette be- 
cause her mother could not or would not 
believe that it was possible for purity of 
morals to be consistent with a different 
code of social customs from her own. 
So we parted with many promises and 
mutual vows that when we were both 
married we would renew the old relation. 

Annette was to be fiancée that year to 
the son of a prosperous picture-dealer 
who had a shop in the Carre four de la 
Croix Rouge. They were waiting for her 
eighteenth birthday to pass and then the 
ceremony was to take place. But before 
her eighteenth birthday Annette fell 
grievously ill. 

The Girards lived in a desolate little 
house, ‘‘ hotel” they loved to call it, in the 
Quartier of Petit Montrouge; if that is an 
out-of-the-way place now, think what it 
was then; and when one morning a mes- 
senger came to tell me Annette was dying 
it took me two hours to reach her bedside. 
All that day I stayed with her, and 
toward nine o’clock in the evening she 
left us. 

I had never seen death before, and it 
would have been terrible to me under any 
circumstances; as it was the events of that 
day and night made an indelible impres- 
sion on me. 

I can see that room so distinctly, the 
dying girl, the heart-broken parents, the 
grave face of the priest as he moved about 
administering the last solemn sacraments, 
and then the end of it all. The bright 
happy creature who for years had been 
my chosen friend, the confidante of my se- 
crets, the sharer in my joys and troubles, 
was no longer with me; in her place lay a 
statue, beautiful but lifeless, 

I remember that I wanted to stay near 
her, and that I begged to remain, holding 
the hand that had stiffened in mine; but 
they would not let me. 

The curé led me from the room, 








“There is some one waiting for you, 
my child,” he said; ‘*some one down-stairs 
who. loves you and needs you, and who 
will help you in your grief.” 

It was Charley; and I wept out my first 
sorrow in the arms which were my shield 
and refuge in all succeeding storms, and 
was quieted by the voice which never 
failed to soothe me until the time when it 
too was hushed. By and by we started 
homeward. 

It was a November night, not cold, but 
with a soft wind in which fine rain came 
gustily, and very, very dark. 

I suppose there were hackney-coaches to 
be had. When I think of it there must 
bave been, for there were a few large 
houses at Montrouge whose guests would 
be likely to require such vehicles; but we 
were simple people unaccustomed to 
luxuries. Charley was only a clerk in a 
bank and we made our excursions on 
foot, or in one of the new omnibuses that 
had just begun to run. 

We were walking toward the point 
where one of these omnibuses started 
from; if we could obtain places in it it 
would put us down near the Porte St. 
Martin, and from there it was but a short 
distance home. 

It was an odd little omnibus, not in the 
least like the huge three-horsed affairs 
that lumber so rapidly about Paris now; 
it was capable of holding twelve people, 
six on each side, and toek no exterior 
passengers. The window was narrow and 
could not be opened; at night light came 
from a swinging oil lamp in the roof. 
There was straw on the floor and the red 
velvet cushions smelled musty. There was 
no conductor, the fares were placed in a 
box near the door and one pulled a string 
fastened to the driver’s arm when one 
wanted tostop. I do not think there was 
any distinct route marked out so long as 
certain advertised points were stopped at, 
the intermediate distances were traversed 
according to the coachman’s fancy; but 
of this I am not sure. 

Such as it was, however, we were glad 
to find it waiting before it started on its 
last journey for that night. 

Owing perhaps to the lateness of the 
hour, or the bad weather, we wére the 
only passengers when we started, and 
we took the seats at the furthest end, 
opposite to each other. I do not think 
we either of us wanted to talk; my mind 
was full of sad memories, and Charley’s 
was in sympathy with mine. Anyhow, 
conversation would have been impossible, 
for the springless conveyance bumped 
and rattled so it would have drowned our 
voices. 

We had gone some distance when we 
stopped in answer to a loud hail from the 
side-walk. It was in the Rue St. Jacques. 
Three men got in, one in the high casque 
and muffler that we all associate with a 
certain mauvaise type; one a short, dark 
Italian ; the third, who was wrapped in a 
cloak, was either so weak from illness or 
so helpless a cripple that he had to be al- 
most 1ifted in by his friends. 

The Italian, bowing politely, took the 
seat next to me; the rapin, as I had 
mentally dubbed him, sat a little way 
from Charley; the last one occupied the 
corner by the door. 

On and on we went down the crooked 
street which has always seemed to meone 
of the most interminable in Paris. 

Our companions seemed as little anx- 
ious to converse as we were. The rapin 
with his long legs extended, scowled at 
his broken boots and chewed a straw. 
He was a sullen, vicious-looking creature, 
who had frowned at me when he got in. 
I had even fancied I had caught the mut- 
ter of an oath when he saw that the om- 
nibus was already occupied. 

The man in the corner never moved, 
but remained in the position he had first 
sunk into, his chin resting on his breast, 
his eyes half shut. Once the Italian got 
up and spoke to him in a kind, gentle 
voice, telling him he feared he would be 
cold, and drawing the folds of the cloak 
more closely round him; but there was 
no response to or acknowledgment of the 
friendly action. 

By and by we left the Rue St. Jacques 
and took to some of those shy, small 
streets which even still linger behind the 





Pantheon. I had ceased to watch my 
fellow-travelers and had become absorbed 
in my own thoughts, when something 
made me look across at Charley. 

What had happened to bim? His 
face had grown livid, and the lines 
about the mouth were pinched and 
drawn. His eyes, which he fixed on 
mine, were large with terror and yet 
plainly besought me not to notice it, and, 
tho nosound came from his lips, I could 
see that they were saying ‘‘ Hush! 
hush!” 

Ihave never seen an embodiment of 
human fear such as my poor sweetheart 
presented during that awful ride. 

Instinctively I glanced around for the 
cause of his alarm. All was still and 
tranquil, the Italian I think was asleep, the 
others maintained their previous compos- 
ure. It was not they who were frighten- 
ing Charley, and yet if that were so, why 
should he so beseechingly implore me to 
keep silent ? 

I bent forward, so that my knee 
touched his; he was trembling violently. 

Could it be Annette’s death that was 
affecting him so? and with the thought 
came crowding through my brain all the 
old stories of spiritual apparitions, of 
ghostly visitants, of souls reappearing to 
some chosen person after they have left 
their earthly shells, 

Was it possible that she, Annette, was 
with us; visible to my lover and yet not 
to me? 

Great drops of perspiration stood out 
upon his brow and lip: he was exercising 
most immense control over himself, and 
over me too. Icould feel that it was be- 
cause his will forbade me to cry out, that 
I was still, that I did not shriek the ques- 
tion on my tongue. 

And then there stole into my mind an 
idea more ghastly than any that had hith- 
erto tortured it. WasCharley mad? Was 
it insanity that made him glare lke that? 

What must I do? What could I do? 
A lonely girl riding through the midnight 
streets with a maniac lover. Must I ap- 
peal for help to those strange men? or to 
the driver? Half involuntarily | made a 
movement toward the check-string; but 
Charley was tooquick for me. His hand 
sprang out and grasped my wrist. Oh, it 
was terrible, terrible! 

You have heard of people whose hair 
has whitened in a single hour? I do not 
wonder at it, Lonly wonder that the men- 
tal agony of that drive left my head un- 
blanched. And what an endless drive ‘it 
seemed! with the blurred rays of the 
swaying lamp but partially lighting the 
faces of the silent four, with whom, it be- 
gan to seem as tho I were doomed to 
travel on forever; it was like the weird 
conception of some German brain, the 
nightmare ride of a wild ballad. 

Could it be that we were only now at 
the Halle Aux Vins! Not yet across the 
river? 

At last we reached the bridge, the old 
wooden Pont de Tournelle, and as we 
slackened speed the Italian leaped out with 
a farewell salutation, and we went on, 
the night air blowing cold from the Seine. 

Suppose the others went, and left me 
alone with Charley? [ dared not, no I 
dared not; it had come to this. I dared 
not be left with him, my lover, my dear 
one, I was frightened of him. I must 
speak; I must appeal for help. 

We were in the Faubourg St. Antoine 
now, in the ill-favored, ill-inhabited quar- 
ter beloved by thieves and worse. 

It was very quiet and deserted, but I 
felt that crimes of every kind were going 
on behind the impassive fronts of tne tall 
houses. There is a roar and tumult in 
low London, but Paris is deadly silentin 
her wickedness. 

Suddenly, with the sliding, stealthy 
movement, of an animal, the rapin 
gained the door, another second and he 
sprang from the moving vehicle and dis- 
appeared into the murky depths of a nar- 
row court. 

The man in the corner still sat motion- 
less and still as ever. Charley had raised 
his head, had pushed his hat back from 
his damp,clogged hair,and, breathing hard, 
he bent toward me, whispering: ‘‘ Get up 


when I get up. Follow me and jump.” . 
It seemed almost as if he were nerv2§ | 
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himself for a spring, and for the first time 
I realized that in passing the man, the 
man in the corner, some unknown terror 
had to be passed. With the knowledge 
came courage. I felt my nerves grow 
steady, the sickening feeling at my heart 
ceased. 

Charley seized the string, pulled it, then 
with one quick spring was on the step and 
calling to me: ‘*‘ Come, come.” 

To reach him I must pass that man who 
never stirred or moved his head. I had 
gained the door when a sudden lurch 
flung me full upon his breast. My hving 
hands grasped his rigid arm, my cheek 
touched his, I felt its awful clammy chill, 
and I heard Charley’s ringing cry of hor- 
ror. The man was dead. 

And that is where the story ends, for 
they never found out who or what he 
was. 

PARTS, FRANCE. 
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HOW PHAETON DROVE THE 
CHARIOT OF THE SUN. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








PHAETON, son of Apollo, once hearing his 
parentage doubted 

(It was one ef his school mates, I think, who 
the idea wickedly scouted), 

Set off. with his mother’s consent—you see, 
he was terribly nettled— 

To the palace of Phoebus (Apollo) to have it 
for evermore settled. 

His mother, Clymene, said: ‘‘Go; it will not 
be very much labor: 

His kingdom lies next to our own—in fact, 
we may call it our neighbor. 

Go you to the East-land and ask of Phoebus 
whatever you will.” 

And Phaeton set off with his heart in a 
happy, tumultuous thrill. 

Straightway he started, and soon, for he 
lost on the journey no time, 

Before him he saw the great palace rise, 
noble, majestic, sublime. 


Oh, wonderful, most wonderful, this palace 
of the Sun! 

The marble columns, grandly rising, glit- 
tered every one 

With purest gold, with precious stones, the 
costliest that ever 

Were gathered from the sea or mine or from 
Pactolean river. : 

No queen of beauty ever wore such priceless 
gold or gems; 

None ever shone so fair as these in kingly 
diadems. 

Of purest polished ivory was formed the 
vaulted ceilings; 

Through swinging silver doors the eye 
caught marvelous revealings; 

For on the walls great Vulcan, with a skill 
unprecedented, 

The wonders of earth, sea and sky had ably 
represented. 

And tho he wrought with stuffs full fit for 
palaces imperial, 

The skill of workmanship outshone the 
beauty of material. 


The sea was there with Naiads fair, some 
sporting ia the waters, 

Some riding on the fishes’ backs—quite 
right for Neptune’s daughters— 

Some dimly seen, far down below, through 
coral caverns roaming, 

Some sitting on the rocks, their locks a-dry- 
ing and a-combing; 

Their faces—for the truth of this just please 
your Ovid see— 

Alike and yet unlike they were, as sisters 
ought to be. 


The Earth, too, had its share in the pictures 
that Vulcan had drawn there, 

So perfect in outline and color you’d think 
he had certainly gone there, 

And seeing such wonders had thought the 
whole a desirable lot; 

And like “our own artist,’’ you know, had 
taken them “all on the spot.” 

There were palaces, temples and towers; 
there were cities and suburb vicinities; 

There were mountains and forests and 
streams, with their separate, special di- 
vinities; 

There were creatures of earth, very earthy; 
birds of all sorts of song and of feather; 

A very fair picture of earth, considered, of 
course, altogether. 


But over the earth and the sea (the beauty 
that both had been given 

Unto it as the stars to the sun) bent the 
vault of the glorious heaven; 

On the doors that were each unto each alike 
as brother to brother, 

The signs of the Zodiac shone, six on one 
and six on the other. 

The Scorpion, Virgo, Gemini and 

The whole strange lot of the motley band, 








Looked straight at him as with brave in- 
tent 
Clymene’s son climbed the steep ascent. 


He entered his father’s presence with a res- 
olute insistence; 

But as he neared the throne he paused at a 
respectful distance. 

The light that shone around him set his 
head and heart awhirl. 

Such rivers of gold and of silver, such seas 
of diamond and pear]! 

The light, with its many reflections, so daz- 
zled and danced and flashed, 

Small wonder it was that Phaeton stood for 
a moment abashed. 

There Pheebus, arrayed in purple, sat on a 
goldep throne; 

The Day and the Month and the Year and 
the glad hours one by one, 

Stood at his right and his left, stood at his 
left and his right; 

No.one, I’m sure, can gainsay it was a re- 
markable sight. 


Dear Spring, all crowned with tender buds 
and blossoms, stood there too; 

And Summer, with her riper bloom, her 
roses wet with dew, 

Her warm red lips, her tender smile, her 
eyes of heavenly blue; 

Autumn, his hands well-laden with ripened 
fruit and grain, 

With feet whereon the blood of grapes had 
left its purple stain, 

With eyes of proud content as when one 
looks on well-won gain; 

And frozen Winter—frost and snow and ici- 
cles and all— 

His dreary aspect quite enough young Pha- 
eton to appall, 

Beside the fairer seasons stood up there in 
the hall. 

With these attendants round him the Sun 
looked down and saw 

The youth who stood there waiting with 
courage yet with awe; 

And then he asked the daring boy who thus 
his courage vaunted, 

To tell him just from whence he came and 
what it was he wanted. 


“O mighty Phebus!” the brave youth spake. 
**O light of the boundless world,” said he; 

“*T pray you listen, for pity’s sake. 
Tf I am thy child, I beseech of thee 

Some sure sign give, some sure sign make, 
That may forever unquestioned be.”’ 


He ceased: with close attention had the 
mighty Father listened; 

Then, laying down the dazzling beams that 
round his forehead glistened, 

He bade the boy draw nearer, and, surpris- 
ing every one, 

Affectionately embraced him, saying, ‘“‘My 
son! my son!”’ 

Which answered just as well as any answer 
could have done. 


Then Phoebus further said: ‘My son, in 
love and pride { own you; 

I much regret, I do indeed, I sooner had not 
known you. 

And now in proof of my good faith so much 
is surely due you. 

Ask what you will to have or do, so shall it 
be unto you. 

I swear it by the stars that shine, their end- 
less pathway winding; 

I swear it by the dreadful lake, to make my 
vows more binding— 

That dreadful lake I have not seen, dread- 
ful beyond comparing, 

But which we gods make use of in any ex- 
tra swearing.”’ 


It was a rash mistake to make, this unre- 
servéd vowing; 

For Pnaeton answered, very low before his 
father bowing: 

“The privilege of guiding for just a single 
day 

The splendid chariot of the Sun upon its 
heavenly way 

I ask.” “Ah, mel’ said Phoebus, witb 
such a saddened look. 

“Ah, me! Ah, me!” he said again, and 
twice, ay, thrice, he shook 

With most unhappy earnestness his radiant 
head in warning, 

While Phaeton looked on his alarm in un- 
disguiséd scorning. 

**Oh, rashly I have promised, most sadly I 
deplore, 

Believe me, dearest Phaeton; indeed, I do 
implore, 

Of all the boons within my gift on which 
your choice could fall, 

Believe me, dearest son of mine, this is the 
worst of all; 

It is not suited to your youth, yout strength, 
your mortal lot: 

It is not in a mortal’s power—believe me, it 
ia not, 





You ask for that to which the gods them- 
selves may not aspire. 

None but myself, dear Phaeton, may drive 
the car of fire. 


** Not even Jupiter the Great, whose terrible 
right arm 

Doth hurl the dreadful thunderbolt and 
shake the earth with storm. 

The first part of the way is steep, e’en at the 
morning time, 

When fleet and strong the gallant steeds 
the way they scarce can climb; 

When at the hight so high it is, the wide 
world and the sea 

Lie stretched before me all around, the vast 
immensity 

I scarce can look upon without a shadow of 
alarm; 

It needs my utmost power and skill to keep 
me without harm. 

And when the way is nearly run the flam- 
ing car descends 

With swiftness that new terror to the fear- 
ful journey lends. 

E’en Tethys, waiting for me where the 
world of waters meet, 

Oft trembles lest some dire miscbhance 
should hurl me from my seat. 

And all the time the heavens are turning, 
turniog, turning, turning, 

Carrying on the multitude of stars that 
nightly burning, 

Illume their depths; and did I not with 
strict attention keep me 

Unto my task, their movement from my 
high estate would sweep me. 


‘* Why should you wish this boon so much? 
You think the way, may be, 

Has forests, streams and palaces like those 
that here you see, 

Where Nymphs and Naiads gayly dwell and 
gods of high degree. 

Not so,dear Phaeton. The way hath many 
a dreadful danger 

To fright the very soul of one unto that 
way a stranger. 

You pass the Archers’ arrows; you pass 
where Taurus paws 

The very sky; you almost go into the Lion’s 
jaws: 

The Crab lies just upon your path, and 
where you fain would dash on 

The Scorpion stretches out his arms in most 
unfriendly tashion. 

Dear son, I pray you, listen. How can I 
better prove 

The thing you ask than by these fears, born 
of a father’s love. 

But if you will and if you must, my word 
must not be broken, 

Tho much [ wish the wretched, foolish 
words had not been spoken.” 


Tho Phebus strove and plead, just as dear 
fathers do to-day 

When headstrong sons—and daughters, too 
—go recklessly astray; 

And not a bit ot good it did: this I regret 
to say. 


It did not do a bit of good; when all was 
said and done, 

Of all the offered gifts poor Phaeton chose 
that only one: 

He could, he would, one proud day drive 
the Chariot of the Sun! 


So Pheebus made the best of it, and led the 
youth so bold 

To where the chariot waiting stood; a mar- 
vel to behold 

Was it; the gift of Vulcan, and made of 
glittering gold. 

Axle and wheels and pole of gold, 

Beaten and shapen and carved and rolled; 

The spokes were of silver, of silver bright; 

The seat was of diamond and chrysolite 

Rows upon rows of each dazzling gem; 

And the beams of the great Sun fell on them, 

And diamond and chrysolite caught the rays 

And threw them back in a thousand ways. 

While the youth stood waiting in much 
amaze, 

Lo! the Dawn threw open the purple doors 

Of the East, and a marvel of color pours 

Over the far-off heavenly floors— 

Amber and amethyst, violet, rose, 

Oh, how the wonderful glory grows! 

Oh, but the secret no painter knows! 

The stars, half-paling before the light, 

By the Daystar led, disappeared from sight. 

When the Moon had followed, Great Phe- 
bus calls 

That the steeds be brought from the marble 
stalls; 

And the beautiful Hours, with ready pains, 

Harness them up and attach the reins! 

Oh, the beautiful car! Oh, thestately tread 

Of the powerful steeds, Ambrosia-fed! 


Before Great Phoebus placed the rays upon 
poor Phaeton’s head, 

He bathed his face with something to shield 
ito 'tis said 








From the same rays dazzling brightness; 
then said, with quivering lip: 

** Be careful, son; hold tight the reins; be 
sparing of the whip; 

That sky and earth may each receive of 
heat and light their share; 

Of going up or down too far I bid you have 
a care; 

Too low, and you will burn the earth; too 
high, and you will burn 

The heavenly dwellings; may you have the 
wisdom to discern 

That the middle path is safest. 
through the Western gates 

The Night is passing; now, my son, the 
fateful moment waits. 

Since you will go, Jove speed you, and have 
pity on you, too. 

Now have your wits about you—’tis the 
best that you can do.’’ 


He sprang into the chariot, poor Phaeton 
did, alas! 

And then it was most dreadful things be- 
gan to come to pass. 

The horses start; they cleave the clouds 
that fain their path had shaded; 

They quick outrun the Eastern breeze that 
started just when they did; 

And, like a ship unballasted, the chariot 
swings and sways, 

And, lightly weighted, dashes on in deviat- 
ing ways. 

They leave the traveled road, alas! the hor- 
ror is complete. 

’Tis then the Great and Little Bear are 
scorched with burning heat; 

The Serpent, round the North Pole curled 
for many and many an age, 

Grows warm, and in the extra warmth in 
wrath begins to rage; 

And Bootes, tho unused to all swift motion, 
so they say, 

And much encumbered with his plow, in 
mad haste fled away. 

Phaeton looked down upon it all in weak- 
ness and 1n terror; 

Of course, I do not need to say he plainly 
saw his error. 

In spite.of all the glare around his very 
eyes grew dim; 

It was. as you can plainly see, a trying time 
for him. 

He wished a thousand times that he was 
safe and sound at home; 

He wished some one had held him in his 
wild desire to roam; 

He wished he hadn’t cared a straw—how 
dreadful such remorse is!— 

To find out who his father was, or drive his 
father’s horses. 

And, like the merest mortal, he—quite like 
his earthly brothers 

When self-sought trouble comes—he fell 
straightway to blaming others. 

His mother ought to have restrained his 
ruinous ambition; 

His father should have chained bim ere he 
granted his petition. 

And now on every side he sees fresh cause 
for fresh alarms; 

Across the sky the Scorpion stretched out 
two monstrous arms, 

His crooked tail and vicious claws spread 
out. Alack! Alack! 

He covered two—just think of that!—signs 
of the Zodiac! 

Phaeton just let the reins fall luose upon 
each horse’s back! 

All unrestrained they dash away far in the 
heavenly spaces; 

Now up to heaven, now down to earth head- 
long in pathless places. 


Now 


And now the clouds begin to smoke—the 
hills, the fields, the forest; 

Great cities perished; here, alas! the suffer- 
ing was sorest. 

Now dry ran Ida’s fountains, and as the 
flames rolled on, 

Parnassus, Aitna, Hemus, Rhodope, Heli- 
con, 

Caucasus, Ossa, Pindus, Olympus, too. 
Alas! : 

That such a dreadful state of things as this 
should come to pass, 

The Alps, their foreheads bathed in air, the 
Apeninnes cloud-crowned; 

Destructive, you can plainly see, both gods 
and mortals found. 


Then Ethiopia’s people from rush of blood 
turned black; 

Seas turned to barren deserts and never- 
more turned back; 

The Nile in terror hid his head in desert 
sands away, 

And no man has been able to find it to this 
day. 

The earth cracked open and the light broke 
in on Tartarus, 

Frightening its king and queen—I think it 
would have frightened us; ‘ 

The fishes sought the lowest depths, and 
not a dolpbin ventured 

To sport upon the waves—I’m sure they 

were not to be censured. : 
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Twive Neptune tried in vain to raise his 
head above the waves; 

Nereus and his daughters sought the ocean’s 
deepest caves. 


The Earth, surrounded tho she was with 
waters, wildly cried: 

“Oh, Jupiter, is it for this I have so long 
supplied 

Herbage for cattle, fruits for men, frankin- 
cense for your altars; 

In this dire moment is it strange my faith- 
ful patience falters? 

But if in any way I’ve failed to show a true 
devotion, 

What fault have you to find, I pray, with 
my dear brother Ocean? 

But if to ruin him and me is retribution 
given, 

Pray, Jupiter, be merciful, consider your 
own heaven. ‘ 

The poles melt ’neath your palace—whose 
beauty we all cherish; 

F’en Atlas faints in his distress and seems 
about to perish. 

Beneath such fearful sorrow, dear Jove, 
why do you lay us? 

For everything, it seems to me, is going 
back to Chaos.”’ 

Then, overcome with heat, the Earth spoke 
not another word. 

There was no need, for Jupiter had seen it 
all and heard. 


He saw that something must be done, and 
that, too, right away. 

He hurried to bis lofty tower withcut the 
least delay; 

He thundered, and with swift, sure band a 
lightning bolt he hurled 

(And quick a grateful sigh arose from all 
the weary world) 

Against the hapless charioteer, who offered 
no resistance, 

And threw him from bis anxious seat, and 
also from existence. 

With hair on fire poor Phaeton fell, and as 
asho ting star 

Lights up the heaven as it goes, so did he; 
And afar 

A river, deep and wide and swift, Eridanus 
by name, 

Received him t» its flowing arms and cooled 
his burning frame; 

The Naiads raised a stone to him and wrote 
some words upon it 

Extolling his ambitious wish altho he had 
not won it. 


His sisters, too, the story goes, named the 
Heliades, 

Lamenting so his wretched fate, were 
turned to poplar trees; 

Their tears fell so unceasingly, and, justly 
it would seem, 

Were turned to purest amber as they 
dropped into the stream. 


O Youth, ambitious, ardent, with proudly 
flashing eye, 

With hopes and dreams and longing so 
strong, so heavenly high, 

The world has bonors many, and would you 
win your part, 

Endeavor brave must guide your hand and 
courage fill your heart. 

In all the ways of life, dear youth, so very 
manifold, 

You must be brave, you must be bold, be 
bold, but not too bold. 

Listen, sometimes, to elder lips; if need be, 
elder chiding; 

And in the course you fain would choose 
submit to elder guiding; 

For Father-hearts and Mother-hearts are 
wise and strong and true. 

And now, as we are parting with the 
mythologic crew, 

The story’s lesson will, I trust, abide with 
me—and you. 

WATERTOWN, WIS. 


BREAKING IN A NEW BOY. 








BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





‘“‘THERE’S a new boy just come in!” 
shouted John Bunce to Nate Willett, 
running down to the grape arbor in the 
garden, where his chum and classmate 
was reading the last new book that bad 
been added to the school library. ‘' He’s 
a good-looking chappie—stunning long 
black hair, and cheeks as red as Mother 
Mahoney’s cherries. His clothes go to 
show that his mammy has taken a deal 
of pains with him; and he’s got a lot of 
baggage, and a big tin box, which, I'll bet 
a quarter, is full of cake, candy, figs and 
nuts. He’s bigger than we are, but I 
guess we boys can manage him well 
enough.” 

** Do you think he is likely to be home- 
sick?’ asked Nate, gathering himself up 





and tucking his book into his pocket. 
**If you do, we must think of something 
to divert him right away.” 

** How would a sail on the river, in the 
‘ Little Marchioness,’ do?” suggested John, 
with a grin. 

**Capital! and you may immediately 
resolve yourself into a committee of the 
whole to see to putting him through the 
regular circuit of the campus and gym- 
nasium right after dinner. It’s great fun 
that the master has gone to the city.” 

There were nine hoys in the Mount 
Pleasant school, which was hidden in a 
scattering grove of odoriferous fir-trees,on 
the summit of an elevation, at the foot of 
which flowed a charming )ittle river that 
was the boys’ special delight. These 
bright, active lads were a self-satisfied 
lot over their proficiency in all aquatic 
sports. The reports of the various college 
boating clubs was a species of literature 
read by them with avidity and awe, and 
they eagerly looked forward to the time 
when their names should be duly bulle- 
tined in those fascinating columrs. 

The new boy bad been formally intro- 
duced to them as Will Gavitt by the ma- 
tron, who, in her solicitude to make it 
pleasant for him in the abeence of the 
master, assigned his seat at the dinner- 
table by the side of Nate Willett, who al- 
ways had something to say. 

Nate was the oldest and the largest in size 
of the boys, and he had been at the school 
the longest of any of them. Altho he 
was quite social and cheery and good na- 
tured in disposition, he was inclined to be 
imperious and dictatorial. By virtue of 
his prestige at Mount Pleasant, he consid- 
ered that he had a right to the leadership 
without any controversy, and was in- 
clined, in his undisputed sway, to tyran- 
nize over the other boys—the new-comers 
especially. 

Notwithstanding he was gencrally liked, 
the boys sometimes felt as if they had 
some rights that he was bound to respect. 
Should there perchance, on any occasion, 
spring upa tiny ripple of complaint on 
their part, he would say that he was sim- 
ply teaching them their manners; that it 
was hardening them to what was before 
them in life. Did he require them to lift 
their hats to him when they chanced to 
meet by themselves, why, it was to teach 
them to be gentlemen. 

By the same kind of sophistry he was 
to have the first reading of all the boys’ 
papers and magazines that came to the 
school, and of each new book that was 
added to the library. He was the self- 
constituted umpire in all their games; he 
took the lion’s share of all their goodies ; 
he had the first wear of every new, sty!ish 
neck-tie, and of ail the new hats that fit- 
ted his head. He changed shoe-strings 
with some hapless lad when his own 
broke, or the tips came off; and traded 
knives, pencils, pocket-books, and so on 
at will and on his own terms, 

The lads, therefore, hailed with delight 
the advent of a new boy, who, for a time 
at least, would be the target for all the 
bullying, and would have to share it with 
the others after his ‘* hazing” had been 
duly gone through with. 

Dinner having been disposed of without 
incident, the lads made their way out to 
the playground, and, according to his 
orders, John Bunce took the new-comer 
under his wing. 

‘*You and I are just of a hight, I 
think,” said he. ‘‘I noticed it the mo- 
ment you came through the gate. One 
of the first things we have to do when we 
arrive at Mount Pleasant is to have our 
hight taken on the big fir tree at the cor- 
ner of the fence, and then it is marked 
again when we leave school. Will you 
stand up here and be measured ?” 

The new-comer quietly backed up to 
the tree,and Nate Willett said: 

‘The shoes you have on, Gavitt, are 
altogether too high-heeled; you had bet- 
ter take them off.” 

So Gavitt very pleasantly untied his 
handsome new patent leathers, and kicked 
them carelessly on tothe gravel walk, 
whereupon Nate ordered Joe Larkum to 
transfer the nickel-tipped silk strings to 
his own shoes. 

‘*And, Sam Tyler,” continued Nate, 
** you are needing some new shoes. Here 





isa good chance for you to trade. You 
had better put these on; they are just a 
fit for you. You can settle the terms 
later.” 

‘* They would be a pretty good fit,” said 
Sam, “if my stocking heels were whole,” 
and forthwith Nate ordered that an ex- 
change of stockings be made at once. 

‘*Here, Gavitt, put those on,” said 
Nate, pointing to Sam’s torn and soiled 
discarded hose. 

But the new boy thanked him, and 
said that the soft earth felt very cool and 
grateful to his bare feet. ‘‘I fancy,” he 
went on, still standing with his back 
against the tree, ‘‘that lam the tallest 
boy in the crowd.” 

At a signal from Nate, all the boys now 
took out their pocket-knives, upened them 
with a great clicking and flourished and 
brandished them about the new-comer’s 
head, to the seeming great danger to his 
eyes and ears, to see which should have 
the honor of setting the mask above his 
head. He stocd his ground sturdily, not 
flinching in the least. 

“You can step one side now,” saia 
Nate at length. ‘‘It is just as you sur- 
mised, Bunce; he is exactly your hight, 
and as you need some new trousers, we 
will invite our young friend into the 
gymnasium to be weighed, and while 
there you can make an exchange. I 
think he wiil weigh in the same notch 
with Tom Winkler, and Tom needs a new 
coat.” 

So, one after another, Gavitt’s gar- 
ments were disposed of, he cheerfully 
giving up his own, but refusing to don 
any in their place. Now, arrayed simply 
in his scarlet merino under-clothing, he 
carelessly proceeded to gather the cast-off 
raiment of the boys into a bundle and 
placed itin a corner behind the Indian 
clubs. 

‘*Do you row?” asked Nate; “‘ because, 
if you do, you are in just the right rig for 
it. Well, boys, we will now repair to tie 
landing. The Mount Pleasant fellows, 
Gavitt, as you may have heard, are very 
proud of their skill with the oars, and it 
will give us great pleasure to give you a 
lesson.” 

When they had arrived at the landing, 
Nate continued: ‘* Take your places, boys; 
our new friend will sit here by me so as 
to take particular notice how everything 
is done.’ Strike out, lad3, for the middle 
of the river.” 

No sooner was the skiff a good distance 
from the bank of the broad stream, ata 
black placid spot, known by the boys as 
the ‘‘Deep Hole,” than Nate began: 
‘There is a Jonah on board! I feel it in 
my bones;” and at a wink from Nate the 
boys began to rock the boat so energetical- 
ly that it nearly dipped water at every 
move. 

‘*Yes, there is serious trouble,” he 
went on. ‘* We can’t stand this. Some 
one of us will have to be cast overboard. 
We will draw lots, or—stop! let me see. 
Our new friend’s hair is parted in the 
middle, Inotice. NowI am sure were 
he to change the parting to one side, the 
equilibrium of the boat would be re- 
gained. Have any one of you a pocket 
comb ?” 

Half a dozen were speedily produced; 
but while the greatly amused youngsters 
were grinning at each other, the new 
boy, in his red tights, sprang to his feet, 
and noone could tell how, stood balancing 
himself on the tiller with the tenacity 
and agility of a monkey. 

** Come off from there!” shouted Nate. 
‘** You will upset the boat in a jiffy.” 

“I rather think not,” responded Gavitt; 
‘* but sit still every one of you. I fancy 
it is my shoe-strings in your shoes that 
is making the trouble. You will take 
them off and throw them overboard, in- 
stanter !” 

He spoke in such deep chest tones of 
command, and with such a glitter in his 
eyes that the boys were awed into the 
most abject silence; and a threatening 
movement of one foot on the edge of the 
tiller seat showed them that he was mas- 
ter of the situation; and it is safe to say 
that every one of the lads was glad to 
see the now crestfallen Nate quickly obey 
the order and throw the new silk lacings 
into the river. 





One by one, they were called upon to 
divest themselves of their borrowed 
plumage until every article of Gavitt’s 
dafty clothing, which John Bunce had 
been sure his mamma had taken so much 
pains to provide him with, was floating 
down stream. 

“There is still a troublesome element on 
board,” went on the new-comer. ‘ Were 
I sure there was a whale to swallow the 
Jonah I wovld chuck him overboard in 
quicker time thanany of you have played 
off one of your worn-out tricks. But, on 
consideration, I am convinced the trouble 
is all in Nate Willett’s name. If you will 
notice there is an odd number of letters 
composing it. It must be changed here 
and now. My name is Will Gavitt. His 
name hereafter is to be ‘Gav Willett.’ 
Now do you all agree to call him that 
hereafter? You do? Very weil. I bid 
you alla pleasant ‘ gooc-night,’” and 
springing off into the river like an otter, 
he swam off, and was soon lost to sight, 
beyond the distant curve of the warm, 
foliage-fringed stream. 

The chagrined and badly discomfited 
boys could not leave their boat- house and 
appear on the inviting grounds of Mount 
Pleasant until twilight fell. Making their 
way thither as soon as they deemed it ex- 
pedient, they sped rapidly across the cam- 
pus, in the thickening gloom, to the gym- 
hasium, 

John Bunce made at once for the dark 
corner, and crawling in behind the Indian 
clubs, sent them all rolling upon the hard 
floor. 

“Oh, stop your racket, Bunce,” cho- 
rused all the boys; ‘** you will have the 
whole cf Mount Pleasant down upon us.” 

‘*There isn’t a rag here,’ said Bunce, 
sprawling around in the dark; ‘ there is 
no help for it; we must make our way to 
the dormitory as we are.” 

*“*T bave got a key to the back gate,” 
said Sam; ‘‘ we will scoot in that way 
while all hands are busy about supper. 

The group of nonplused boys, each 
blaming all the others, Nate receiving his 
full share, hustled up the back stairs and 
made a hasty and extemporized toilet for 
supper. It was an unusual thing for 
them to be late at table, but the bell had 
ceased ringing before they hurried down, 
the dainty and finical Nate, minus shoe- 
strings, John in his second-best pants, 
Sam in patched shoes very much run 
down at the heels, and all of them great- 
ly flushed, flurried and excited over their 
afternoon adventure. 

The new-comer did not appear, and the 
matron did not ask for him, althoshe had 
reserved his chair, and set by bis unturn- 
ed plate the tea, preserves and hot bhis- 
cuit. The boys were sure she mistrusted 
something, and were relieved when the 
evening study bell called them from the 
table to the school-room. 

The evening slowly dragged away. Mr. 
Irving, the sub-muster, alcho seemingly 
surprised at the unusually quiet demean- 
or of his pupils, did not appear to notice 
the absence of Gavitt; and they were not 
sure that he had known of his arrival 
that roorning. 

Bed-time came, and the stranger had 
not beenseen or heard from. The boys 
passed the greater part of the night wor- 
rying in silence, or exchanging stealthy 
whispers over his disappearance. Had he 
run away? Was he drowned? What 
would be the dire consequences of the 
eventful afternoon, anyway ? Who would 
have to pay for Gavitt’s clothes if he 
“told” on them? What kind of a fellow 
was he really, and where did he belong? 
Were his folks very rich? 

In the still hour of midnight there was 
the bustle of an arrival below. Was it 
the stranger? No, it was the hearty voice 
of the master they heard. He had re- 
turned from the city on the late train. 
They were glad he had come; yet what 
would the morning disclose ! 

At last the rising-bell rang. For once, 
at least, the boys were rejoiced to bear 
it, for it was possible that Gavitt might 
appear all right; and they were pretty 
confident he was the kind of fellow who 
would not “‘ peach.” At all events the 
reality, whatever it might be, could not 
be worse than their forebodings. They 
soon dressed, and on their way to morn- 
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ing prayers who should they find, stand- 
ing on the porch but the master, the Rev. 
Mr. Ripley, chatting pleasantly with 
young Gavitt, who was arrayed in a fresh 
suit even more dainty and stylish than the 
one that had excited their admiration the 
day before. 

**Good-morning, my lads,” said the 
master, ‘* we could not ask for a better 
morning or for a pleasanter spot to look 
out upon it;” and he gazed about upon the 
fresh, dewy landscape and the beautiful 
river, from the sparkling surface of which 
the fog was rising in floating, feathery 
spirals. ‘‘Iam glad to get home again 
and to see you all,” he added, shaking 
hands cordially all around. 

‘*T have a delightful surprise for you, 
boys,” he went on, in his usual cheery 
manvner. ‘“Let me introduce to you my 
nephew here, Professor Gavitt. who, dur- 
ing his stay here has consented, when 
not engaged with his Hebrew lessons, 
that lam to run over with him, to put 
you through a course of scientific gym- 
nastics and boating. I presume he hag 
lost none of his skill and prowess since 
leaving—college.” 

‘IT met your pupils yesterday, sir,” re- 
plied the professor, “‘when I nade my 
informal and unannounced advent here; 
and I fancy we arrived at a pretty good 
understanding. Good-morning, Sam, 
and John, and Gav,” and so onallaround 
the wide-eyed group. The boys saw that 
he remembered them, every one. 

As they all started to go down the 
gravel walk, the boys noticed a nonde- 
script figure standing under the ‘* meas- 
uring tree.” Regarding it sharply they 
saw it was dressed in their own *‘ traded” 
off garments of yesterday. As they ap- 
proached it the ‘‘new-comer” said, 
blandly; 

.“* Allow me, young gentlemen, to in- 
troduce you to an effigy of Mount Pleas- 
ant school as you have lately made it. 
Let us hope that hereafter it will reach 
out to a higher manhood than is devel- 
oped from a course of browbeating and 
senseless pranks unworthy of bright, in- 
telligent boys in this busy, matter-of-fact, 
progressive age. There are so many en- 
nobling pursuits which will open before 
you and for which you are supposed to 
be fitting yourselves, that you have no 
time, and should have no inclination to 
cultivate an unfeeling, brutal nature.” 

Master Ripley rubbed his hands in a 
satisfied way as he preceded the boys to 
the recitation-room for prayers, and 
chuckled to himself: ‘‘ It has all come 
about even better than I expected when I 
sent for nepbew Will, and happily the 
boys do not mistrust I intended they 
should be taught in some way this very 
lesson.”’ 

WILLINGTON, CONN. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies”’” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
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1. Syncopate a sour fruit, and leave a 
place on the route from Central America to 
the Pacific. 

2. Syncopate a weight, and leave a body 
of water. 

3. Syncopate an equal division, and leave 
to own. 

4. Syncopate of living importance, and 
leave asmall bottle. 

5. Syncopate damp, and leave the great- 
est quantity. 

68. Syncopate of Mexican resin, and leave 
an article of fuel, 

7. Syncopate to cleave, and leave saliva. 

8. Syncopate to color,and leave to breathe 
painfully, 


9, Syncopate unworthy gain, and leave 
an enticement. 








10. Syncopate the smallest weight, and 
leave an affected smile. 

11. Syncopate part of a flower, and leave 
aloud sound. 

12. Syncopate to balanee by weight, aud 
leave to puzzle. 

13. Syncopate a running knot, and leave 
a part of the face. 

14. Syncopate to wash, and leave to as- 
ceud. 

The syncopated letters make one of the 
lessons at school. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
From Cleveland to Orange.’ 
Cleveland 
ee eR eRHE HE 
*eeeRHRHEH EE 
Hee HREHREH EH 
*# 2224 € 
Orange. 
. Cleveland. 
. Toward the land. 
. Guardianship. 
. Transportation. 
. A counsellor. 
. Orange. 
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BLANK PUZZLE. 


Fill the blanks with words sounding 
alike. 

1. The man crowned with —— for his 
noble deed is dressed in simpie —-. 

2. His feet are —— but the dreadful —— 
is dead. 

3. I am afraid heis fond of —— but makes 
a -— for tbe dead creature. 

4. As he entered the ——I noticed what 
an uncertain —— he had. 

5. His —— has done as good service, how- 
ever, even if he does not look like a —. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 28TH, 
PECULIAR RHOMBOID. 


Feel 
Meed 
Leek 
Seen 
Deer 
Leer 
Deep 
Deem 
Keep 
Peel 
Teem 
Reel 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Cambridge. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Ree €.ia.6.3.8 
EmbellisH 
BS @8 ionei ss 
Rehearsal 
l1 dentiecalL 
G@tzeaeit & & 2 
Knowingly 


ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF WILD FLOWERS. 
1, Speedwell; 2, iris; 3, buttercup; 4, 
chickweed; 5, ladies’ slipper; 6, cowslip; 
7, henbane; 8, nightshade; 9, hemlock; 10, 
snowdrop; 11, Solomon’s seal: 12, daphne; 
13, catchfly; 14, stonecrop; 15, columbine; 
16, snapdragon; 17, shepherd’s purse. 
ANAGRAMS. 

1. Transposition. 

2. Surveyor. 

3. Harpsichord. 

4. Charades. 

5. Male. 

6. Patience. 

PUZZLE OF THREE LETTERS. 
Cod. 


DOWN-STAIRS. 
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Selections. 


MRS. LEVI P. MORTON. 


Mrs. Levi P. Morton; wife of the Vice- 
President-elect, is handsome, undeniably 
handsome, writes Nellie Bly, in the New 
York World. She is about five feet six 
inches in mght. She would be a little too 
heavy for a girl—altho there are many 
girls as heavy; but she has a tapering 
waist and beautifully molded neck and 
arms. Her eyes are large, bluish gray, 
and very expressive. Her complexion is 
a healthy white. She can boast of her 
nose, and her mouth is exquisitely aristo- 
cratic. Her lips are curved and full, and 
every smile awakens the most babyish 
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and bewitching dimples I bave almost 
ever seen. Altho Mra, Morton’s face has 
not one wrinkle and her years scarcely 
seem to warrant it, her bair looked quite 
pray in the dimly lighted room. Gray 

air is always an attraction, even when 
combined with a youthful face. ft was 
dressed very neatly, twisted to the crown 
of the head. and there rested in heavy, 
smooth coils, met by a wavy fringe on 
the forehead, 

Of course, every woman will want to 
know how Mrs. Morton was dressed. Well, 
she wore a gray cotton gown witha waist 
which - fitted to perfection, the skirt 
trimmed in white, open-work erbroid- 
ery. A straight gold bar fastened the col- 
jar, and there was no other jewelry ex- 
cepta large solitaire and a large emerald 
on the third finger of the left hand. A 
gray cotton gown, the material of which 
conldn’t have cost more than five dollars. 
Think of it! And a woman, too. whose 
husband is quoted at some $20.000,000. 

**T was born m Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,” 
said Mrs. Morton, when I urged her to tell 
me of herself. *‘My name was Anna 
Livingston Street. My father wasa law- 
yer in practice there, and so there we 
lived and I received my education. After 
awhile we removed to New York, and 
I was in society there quite awhile before 
I met Mr. Morton. So, you see, there’s 
nothing to tell.” 

‘*What did you do as a girl?” 

**Tcan’t recall much of anything. I 
never rode or danced and I never painted, 
but I was something of a musician. I 
used to, and do yet,” pointing to a work- 
basket filled with yarn, ‘‘crochet for mis- 
sions. Other fancy work I do not like.” 

‘*What do you like best in dress?” 

“Something plaiu, always plain,” she 
answered, burridly. ‘I never cared for 
dress; but you know when one is in 
society one must obey certain rules or be 
conspicuous for eccentricity. I wear 
nothing but cotton or flannel gowns dur- 
ing the summer, and for very extra af- 
fairs, foulards. My preference in jewels 
is for pearls, and I have some fine ones; 
but I am not fond of much jewelry of 
any kind.” 
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A GOOD STORY OF LINCOLN. 


THERE appeared in a Washington paper 
the other day the following advertise- 
ment: 

‘*Wanted—By a gentleman and wife, old 
residents of Washington, half a pew or two 
seats in St. John’s Episcopal Church; best 
of social references given.”’ 

This willingness to give social reference 
to secure the privilege of worshiping in 
St. John’s Church remiuds me of a story 
of President Lincoln. One day during 
the War a young officer called upon bim 
to secure an appointment in tne army and 
brought w.th bim letters of recommen- 
dation signed by all the F. F. V.’s in the 
Di-trict of Columbia. There had been no 
application for office before President 
Lincoln so strongly supported by the ar- 
istucracy, and, turning to the young man 
he told him that he weuld give him the 
appointment, and handed him back the 
papers. 

** Don’t you want to place the papers 
on file.” asked the office-seeker. ‘I sup 
posed that was the custom.” 

** Yes, that is the custom,” said Presi- 
dent Lincoln; ‘ but you had better take 
them with you, as you might want to join 
St. John’s Church.”—Chicago News. 








“TELL THEM WE ARE RISING.” 


SPEAKING to a correspondent of the 
Boston daily Herald on her recent return 
from the South, Mrs. Nellie Brown 
Mitchell has this to say of the colored peo- 
pleof Tennessee: 





“In Memphis, Tenn , phenomenal prog- 
ress has. been made by the colored people 
since my last visit there three years ago. 
In education, in music, and in material 
prosperity they are keeping pace with, if 
not outstripping our oe a more favored 
in the North. [t is truly astonishing to 
note the progress they have made in these 
directions. A colored man, a Mr. Robert 
R. Church, owns one of the finest hotels in 





Memphis. It takes up a whole block and 
faces three streets. Noristhis al). Inthe 
registry of deeds his name is on the books 
as the lawful owner of sixty brick and 
wooden houses. His note is good for at 
least $250.000. He has an interesting family, 
one ot his daughters being at the German 
capital studying. The progress in educa- 
tion is very potable.” 























Is better than 
any soap; handier, finer, 
more effective, more for the 
money, and in the form of a 
powder for your convenience. 
Takes, as it were, the fabric in 
one hand, the dirt in the other, 
and lays them apart—compara- 
tively speaking, washing with 
little work. 
» As it saves the worst of the 
work, so it saves the worst of 
the wear. It isn’t the use of 
clothes that makes them old 
before their time; it is rubbing 
and straining, getting the dirt 
out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-clean- 
ing, washing dishes,windowsand 
glassware Pearline has no equal. 

Beware of imitations, prize 
packages and peddlers. 


Pearline is sold everywhere. 


Manufactured only by 
TAMES PYLE, New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Brake Coct 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 

& gested, and admirably adapted for in- 

i) valids.as wellas for persons in health. 
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Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 ? rs. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 


Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with apes 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
“"Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 60 

”" 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL WFRARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEKTH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 

meral prost:ation will receive valuable informa- 
jon by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 





ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 
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the Athlete or Invalid. A com; 





“ How to get Strong,” of it: L never saw 
eny other that f likes ball as wai.” 





Gives quick Relief. Sure 





p * cure for Coughs and Bron- 
chitis. Ask vour Druagist. 
or address 210 Frout St., N 
VY. 814i ner bottle 





: Spring Disorders 


Shattered nerves, tired 
brain, impure blood, 
debilitated system, all 
are the natural out- 
come in the Spring. A 
medicine must be used, 
and nothing equals 
Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound. We let others 
praise us—you cannot 
help believing a disin- 
terested party. 

ler-General W. L. Greenleaf, Burling- 
tcn. Vt., writes: “I have used Paine’s Celery 
Compound on several occasions, and always 
with benefit. Last spring, being very much run 
} aig and debilitated, 


bottles. 
a general tonic and spring medicine I do not 
know of its equal.” 





“T have used two bottles of your Paine’s 
Compound, and % bee = entire sat- 
r er.” 


*T. L: BERNER, Watertown, Dakota. 
H 9 
Paine’s 
Celery Compound 
is prescribed by physicians. recommended by 
druggists, endorsed b; ised b: 
users. J the manufacturers, 
asa spring medicine which will do all that is 
claimed for it. Use it this spring, and see how 
quickly it tones you up. 


Purifies the Blood. 


cures made by 
after other medicines 
had failed, sent free. 
There’s nothing like it. “ 


Druggists. 
WELLS, RIcHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


ON THE FARM IN MARCH. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE, 











MARCH, the first spring month, or the one 
wherein the vernal season opens, is the time 
for farmers and gardeners over a vast ex- 
tent of the country to not only prepare for 
but commence active operations in soil cul- 
ture upon their premises. Indeed, one of the 
definitions of March, viz.: ‘‘Measured and 
regular advance, like that of soldiers moving 
in order—stately or deliberate walk—steady 
or labored movement forward — progres- 
sion,” is not inapplicable to soil cultivators 
at this important season. Another by Web- 
ster—‘‘The military signal for soldiers to 
move’’—also applies, with much signifi 
cance, to practical ruralists; for they should, 
as early inthis month as expedient, move 
actively all along the line that the spring 
campaign may be promptly opened and pro- 
perly prosecuted. At such a notable period 
in the cycle of the seasons the motto of all 
progressive farmers and _ horticulturists 
might well be “* March Onward in March!” 
—and of those who neglect to do so the first 
favorable opportunity, it may be said that 
“They know the right, and thev approve it, too, 

Condemn the wrong, and still the wrong pur- 

sue.” 

Perbaps some members of THE INDE- 
PENDENT’s parish who perused our article 
of a month ago (entitled “ February on the 
Farm ’’), think we are becoming garrulous 
or ‘‘ too previous,” about affairs seasonable. 
However, we are now constrained to remark 
that real spring—which begins, in this hem 
isphere, at the time of the vernal equinox, 
March 22d, the almanac makers to the con 
trary, notwithstanding—is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and hence it behooveth all en- 
gaged in terraculture to make therefor 
prompt preparation. In the article above 
referred to we wrote in a somewhat advi- 
sory vein about preparing for spring, and 
relative to sundry seasonable labors and 
duties. Several matters then referred to 
are still in order, and even more important 
now than a month ago; for during the in- 
terim severe winter weather has visited a 
large portion of the country, giving the ex- 
pected early spring temperature a decided 
set-back, and rendering it necessary to de- 
fer some of the operations concerning which 
hints and suggestions were offered. There- 
fore, it isin order to again remind rural 
readers of the importance of making prepa- 
rations to commence indispensable spring 
work upon their farms at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

Among the most essential things to be 
done by those who have not already given 
them attention are the harvesting of the 
fuel and ice crops; the making of maple 
sugar; the procuring of good field and gar- 
den seeds, fertilizers and farm implements; 
putting working teams in order and keep- 
ing other stock in thriving condition; en- 
gaging suitable help for the farm and 
kitchen; arranging for plants, trees and 
grafts for spring planting or setting; and 
last, not least, alloting plots of ground to 
wife and daughters for flower culture, and 
also giving the boys a chance to grow some- 
thing for themselves. Prompt and progres- 
sive farmers and gardeners will be likely to 
give these and other March labors and 
duties timely and careful attention and 
profit thereby, while the slow-coach Rip 
Van Winkles, who fail tu take time by the 
forelock, will find at the close of the season 
that procrastination is not only the thief of 
time, but the embezzler (or preventer) of 
abundant «rops. True, much work may be 
preveuted or hindered by unceratin or in- 
clement weather, yet wide-awake soil tillers 
will not fail todo many things this month 
that must tell favorably upon their pros- 
perity in summer and autumn. 

Aside from the matters already alluded 
t@(and others that will be discussed under 
separate headings in this article), various 
items of seasonable importance will soon 
demand the attention of husbandmen. The 
seeding of land to grass, and especially the 
sowing of clover, is timely. The long-prac- 
ticed process of sowing clover on snow is 
stillin vogue among experienced cultiva- 
tors. Forty years ago, the writer gave the 
“baptism of fruit’ to this good advice for 
wheat-growing regions from an aged West- 
ern New York farmer: “It is best to sow 
clover after some slight fall of snow during 
March, as it can readily be seen when even- 
ly distributed. Be sure and sow it before 
the hard spring frosts are past, as on the 
heaving and rising of the earth depends its 








deposit beneath the surface. If you design 
to lay down a field for a permanent meadow, 
or for a term of overtwo years, sow the 
large kind of clover, as it ripens the same 
time astimothy. If fora three years rota- 
tion for wheat, use plenty of medium vari- 
ety—say six to ten pounds per acre, and 
four quarts of timothy. For a permanent 
meadow, if not too wet, four pounds large 
clover and from four to six quarts timothy 
It is difficult to insure the seeding of 
timothy in the spring, especially if May is 
dry. The most secure method is to sow it 
with wheat in the fall.” 

In many sections of the country the plow- 
ing of gardens and fields for early crops is 
now in order and should not be delayed. If 
the soil and temperature are suitable, peas, 
spring wheat, oats and barley may be sown 
this month. Of course many garden plants 
may be started in hot-beds or window-boxes. 
Scions should be cut for grafting (if not al- 
ready done), especially cherries and plums. 
Apples may be cut later. Early grafting is 
desirable, tho apples and pears may be set 
until June if the scions are fresh. As warm 
weather comes on overhaul and assort ap- 
ples, as one rotton one may affect the fl:vor 
of a whole barrel. Look also to the security 
of your potatoes, and to saving them, as 
they may be valuable for seed or market in 
a few weeks. Keep all domestic animals 
off from the meadows and grass lands while 
they are soft and spongy. The damage they 
do in cutting up the turf is far greater than 
the value of the scant herbage obtained. It 
is a good plan to roll the surface of mead- 
ows as soon as dry enough, to counteract 
the bad effects of the heaving of the roots 
by frosts. The roller will press down into 
the soil all stones that have been raised 
above the surface. If you have time it 
would be better to remove the stones from 
the meadow entirely. 

SEEDS, PLANTS, ETC.—Intending purchas- 
ers of seeds, plants, shrubs, etc., even toa 
limited extent, who have not already done 
so would do well to at once procure the cat- 
alogs of trustworthy seedsmen, nursery- 
men, etc., and carefully select and order 
such seeds, plants and other articles as they 
desire for spring planting. Thisis a matter 
in which shrewd cultivators will aim to 
** get the best’’ as to both quality and vari- 
ety, not minding alittle extra cost; for they 
know that the best is really the cheapest 
and most profitable in the end. While in- 
telligent farmers and gardeners, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, select with care what 
they want for planting—preferring the 
most approved varietics of grains and veg. 
etables adapted to their locality, and giving 
a wide berth to much-puffed but expensive 
novelties—the tastes and wishes of their 
wives and daughters, mothers and sisters, 
should be consulted in regard to flowers, 
plants, shrubs, and the like, for they usu- 
ally know best how to beautify rural, sub- 
urbao and village homes. The man who 
deferz to the wishes of the feminines of his 
family in this respect will generally find it 
to his advantage, for such confidence will 
rarely be misplaced. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES.— Now that the 
season for tree planting is drawing nigb, 
farmers and suburban residents—indeed all 
wh > have homes, however small, to improve 
—should consider the propriety and future 
benefit of taking action in that direction. 
Every rural or village homestead, whether 
comprising many acres or only afew square 
rods, is tbe more attractive and valuable if 
embellished with shrubbery, flowers and 
the like. Asice from the pleasure derivable 
by the family from ornamental and other 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., the intrinsic value 
of one’s premises is greatly enhanced by 
such beautiful surroundings. It is surpris- 
ing how many neglect or defer, from year to 
year, attention to a matter which would 
add materially to their enjoyment of life 
and also permanently improve their home- 
steads. Reader, if you have been derelict 
in discharging your duty in regard to home 
embellishment, resolve to “‘ reform it alto- 
gether,’”’ and let the resolution be carried 
out by taking immediate action toward 
surroundiog your dwelling with what will 
render it more pleasant to its occupants and 
attractive in the eyes of visitors and passing 
strapgers. And pray dc this at once—th's 
month—instead of deferring it until au- 
other and “‘ more convenient season.” 

ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN.—March 
is the time to arrange for planting new and 
enlarging and improving old orchards and 
fruit gardens. If a new orchard is to be 
planted this spring, the trees should be or- 
dered soon, yet care should be exercised in 
selecting varieties. Be sure that they are 
true to name and such as will thrive in your 
locality. The safest course is to beware of 
glib-tongued tree agents and deal only with 
trustworthy nurserymen. People who al- 
ready have valuable fruiteries, large or 
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small, should see to them as the spring 
opens. Many farmers so neglect their 
orchards at this season that they soon 
deteriorate in value and appearance, 
whereas by giving them timely attention in 
the way of cultivation, pruning, grafting, 
etc., they would soon prove far more pro- 
ductive and profitable. Some one has truly 
said that ‘‘in a majority of cases the orchard 
is the last location to be given cultivation, 
while very often the supposition is that it 
should receive but iittle care. The best re- 
sults are only obtained from the orchard 
when it is kept in as good condition as pos- 
sible, not only by being trimmed and the 
suckers removed, but a liberal application 
of fertilizers made to the ground.” In 
many localities there is health, pleasure 
and profit in fruit-growing; but to secure 
the last-named important item the business 
must be intelligently and carefully man- 
aged. 

MARKET GARDENING.—There is money in 
market gardening for those who understand 
the business and pursue it diligently and 
judiciously. The demand for choice vegi- 
tables and small fruitsis annually increas- 
ing in our cities and villages, and the taste 
and means of the people in most parts of the 
country are now such that they are willing 
and able to pay good prices for fine products 
of the garden and fruitery. It does not re- 
quire much capital to make a start in the 
business, but intelligent care and well- 
directed industry are indispensable to suc- 
cess, and probably good locations ean be 
secured in the vicinity of almost every city 
or village in the country. Doubtless many 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT have small 
places, now paying little or nothing, which 
they could render profitable by turning 
their attention to market gardening. But 
no one should enter into the business -vith- 
out first counting the cost in labor ard 

attention to details, and carefuily consider 
ing contingencies. 

Live Stock.—This is usually a very try- 
ing month for domestic animals, and they 
generally require extra care and attention 
until favorable weather produces sufficient 
herbage in the pastures. Speaking of the 

care of stock at this season, an authority 
says that all animals should be kept from 
exposure to the long, cold storms and out of 
mud and mire. The yards should be proper- 
ly drained and the floors of the sheds and 
feeding-rooms kept dry. Horses have 
heavy work at this season, and need to be 
fed and groomed accordingly. Much de 
pends upon the driver; let him be patient 
and gentle. Fretting horses never do their 
best. They should never be left to stand 
unblanketed when exposed to the rough 
weather of March. Milch cows thrive when 
kept clean and fed with an abundance of 
wholesome food. Let the milking be done 
by careful hands, otberwise new cows will 
be spoiled and old ones be dried. Early 
lambs, with their dams, need warm quar- 
ters. As the weather becomes warmer the 
ticks will get more active. Dip the infested 
sheep in one of the preparations sold for 
the purpose. For lice on calves, pigs and 
fowls probably nothing is better than 
grease and kerosene. Provide now for June 
pigs. Take good care of the biddies and 
then look after the fresh eggs and broilers, 
for they bring ‘‘cash money” at this season. 

ROAD MAKING.—As spring opens, the 
making and repairing of roads is a matter of 
importance, yet one which too many people 
and neighborhoods are wont to neglect or 
attend toin aslovenly manner. It is said 
that the path-master or road-master who 
rarely gives satisfaction to others, always 
has a good road in front of his own proper- 
ty. If such be the case, it is a pity that 
every farmer cannot occupy the position 
and thus assure at least passable roads in 
all well-populated rural districts. But as 
that is not practicable, let every farmer be 
patriotic enough to keep in order the high- 
Way adjacent to his own premises. March 
tests the value of a highway road-bed by 
finding out the weak places. As soon as 
settled weather comes the bad portions of 
the road should be mended, and this will 
give our friends an opportunity to try the 
experiment. A New England paper makes 
the very timely and excellent suggestion 
that its readers urge upon the coming town 
meetings in their respective localities the 
importance of action toward the perma- 
nent improvement of country roads and 
highways, and gives cogent reasons why 
liberal appropriations should be made 
therefor. The idea is a good one, and we 
trust the readers of this journal will sug- 
est its adoption by the town meetings they 
may attend the preseut spring. 

Farm GATEs. —There is no greater bother 

* OD a farm than crooked, warping, temper- 
trying bars, and we advise every reader 
afflicted therewith to make this month two 
gates, and substitute them for 





two of the time-consuming nuisances. 
Here is one way of making a gate—an un- 
patented, Western style. After getting 
your gate-post of black locust, mulberry, 
oak, or other suitable timber, set deep and 
true, the next thing is a good gate, well 
made and carefully hung. These patterns 
are found satisfactory: hinge post of pop- 
lar; scantling, four by four inches, five feet 
long; seven slats, one by four inches, ten 
feet long. Mortise ends into hinge post 
and pin with oak or hickory; at front end 
of gate place two upright slats-two and 
one-half inches wide, same length-as hinge 
post, and bolt where each horizontal slat 
comes. Fit two brasses from top of front 
end to bottom of hinge post; bolt at each 
end and in middle. Quarter inch bolts, 
three and a half inches long, are heavy 
enough. Thestuff ought to be dressed and 
have two coats of paint. Such a gate, well 
made, will not swag. It will prove durable 
and a great labor-saving convenience. 
Finally,do up your cousin visiting; at- 
tend meetings of farmers and horticultur- 
ists wherever you can receive or impart 
useful information: keep the roads clear to 
church and schoolin case of snow-storm 
or blizzard; relieve the destitute and suf- 
fering; discharge your whole duty to God 
and wan, and enter upon the labors of the 
season in full faith that the sacred promise 
of seed-time and harvest will be fulfilled. 
New YORE CIty. 
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TO COOK DRIED FRUIT. 


It may seem like a broad, sweeping as- 
sertion, says the American Analyst, when 
we state that nine out of every ten persons 
who undertake to cook dried fruit make a 
positive failure. The usual method fol- 
lowed is a very poor one, that of selecting 
the fruit to be eaten at lunch, dinner or 
tea two or three hours prior to using it, 
rinsing it in a little water, then placing it 
in water and allowingit to remain to soak 
for two or three hours only, then pouring 
off the water in which the fruit was soaked 
and applying fresh water, putting it on the 
stove and cooking it thoroughly. Such a 
manipulation as this is calculated to pro- 
duce the poorest possible result, if it does 
not actually ruin the fruit. Many people 
consider dried fruits hardly worthy of their 
timeand attention, from the fact that after 
repeated trials they find so little of value— 
the fruit having lost its original flavor is 
tasteless and not at all palatable. If the 
following method for cooking dried fruit is 
followed, a directly opposite result will be 
realized. Select the fruit that you intend 
to use, rinse it thorougbly in clean, clear 
water, then place the fruit to soak in an 
earthen dish, with sufficient water to cover 
it, from ten to fifteen hours before requir- 
ing it for use. Then place it on the back of 
the stove in the same water in which it has 
been soaked, which contains the flavor and 
nutrition soaked out of the fruit and allow 
it to simmer slowly, just coming to a boil 
occasionally until it is entirely cooked 
through; add sugar as the occasion requires 
to make it palatable. It can be seived 
either hot or cold as you vesire; asarule 
if itis placed one side and allowed to cool, 
it will be fully as palatable, By this method 
you will secure a wholesome, palatable 
dish, fully flavored and resembling in ap 
pearance, size, taste and flavor the original 
green product, as near as is possible. 


ENTIRE WHEAT AS FOOD. 


LAWEsS and Gilbert investigated this sub- 
ject several years ago, and concluded that 
more nutriment was lost to the human sy=- 
tem by the clearing action of the branny 
particles than was gained by their intro- 
duction. As a laxative the coarse flour is 
not without limitations. Itis not uncom- 
mon for those who have long used graham 
as a principal article of food to become de- 
pencent upon rectal injections. Many nice 
breakfast dishes are made from the entire 
wheat, whole, cracked or grouad, and their 
occasional use is often found agreeable 
and beneficial. As for substituting them 
altogether for fine flour, it appears to me to 
be truer food economy to leave the outer 
shell of the wheat for the ruminants. Used 
with caution and upon competent advice. 
it is undoubtedly valuable as a remedial 
agent: but the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of any curative agent. however simple, 
and its hit-or-miss application to all sorts 
of persons and conditions, seems to me less 
dangerous but quite as irrational as the 
calomel and blood-letting treatment of 
furmer days.—New York Tribune. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she baa Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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IT CHE. ....cccccccessccee 15. ie 9 
4 &mes {thr month)....70c.| 4 tim 

B a three me et. i ol 
i He - ec, 52 





s(one month)... .85¢. 
three months).f0c. 
i ad i 


* (twelve “ 







FERTILIZERS < 
Y 


& . | FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PSB AGA’ K 
For Potatoes, Lowe. 


Cabbages, 
Vegetables, 


RSIIGIOUB NOTICES...... ..-.. Firry Cents 4 Live 
MARRIAGES 4WD DEATH not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twedts -five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 








FERTILIZER 00. 


121 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 


































has “THE INDEPENDENT” em bossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to apy P. O. in the United 
States ov the receipt of one dollar each. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR. BALSAM 
ses and beautifies the 
— a —_ erik 
Never Fails to Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
; ents Dandru: 4 hair falling 


"Gis and a Obatien 


SEEDS). SEEDS. SEEDS 


The THORBURN POTATO 


Earliest and Best. 


See CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE, FLOWER, 
GRASS and TREE SEEDS for 1889. 
MAILED FREE. 


OM.THORBURN & Co:16 JOHNS: NEWYORK. 































One-third 
natural 
size. 


OUR 


MANUAL 
EVERYTHING ‘.. GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide ever 
lished. Itis really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contains 
colored plates, and illustrations of all that is new, useful and rare in 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 


tions “How to grow them,” by 
This manual we mail to any 
address on receipt of 25 cts. (in Oe 
To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we will at the same time 
by mail, in addition, their choice of any one of the following 
Splendi Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
pa the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Autumn Fing Cab- 
or one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration), or one 
Dit ‘Detmontoo Musi or one pkt. age Pa or one pkt. Scarlet 
Aster, eon pkt. nd Gol” or one plant of the 
climber, Bue Danow Flower, or one plant of ee gm M 

Bermuda Easter Lily, r_ Lily, oF one plant of either s Red, Ye 


Everbloomi 
j saluting wiiladcta baaahiitivoer tong seme tia akeeteane 


PETER HENDERSON & 












































, or one 
hite, or Pink 
that those 











q Towever, 


‘Stertanttt, 


ip NEW VorK. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This wder Dever vartes A marvel of purity.strength 
and w Ph M teal th han the ordi- 





0 ec 

Qary “kinds. and cannot be sold in competition with the 
a de of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
= ers. Sold oniyin eqns, pperabaaaine POWDER 
Bourany. ‘106 Wall st... 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York 
ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 

Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED to 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, near {4th St., 
New Y« York Citv. 


.B.&E.LSHAW, 


we 1 APPL S co. 


puLPit | 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 





















27 Sudbury &t., 
sania caiheneannc BosTON 
LA s Cc 
TA CLES 955 nosiel %. 
F. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
} 
Robinson ode Gee. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. Mth St.. and 
The wearing 18 = West 
uality un . 125th Street, 
a ‘ New York. 
surpassed.| a! \\ 1M State St., 
Chicago. 
Send for | 49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARI Boston. 

















W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, an 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
PUMPS, 


Aydraulic Ra Denke 
gasines, Bump Obain 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
hem by the Universal Exhi 
vition at Peris, France, ip 
#7; Vienna, Austria, in 
and Certenpia) Exhibition 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A RTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 36 and S38 Broadway; 
Faciory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
Wew veek crev 


Geisstisccs, DOUG'S) Waar Se-DOSUOD 


STEAM ENGINES 

















AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York 


4 
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Bs, /KELLY'S DUPLE X on GRINDING 
) BETTER BETTER than the “BEST MILL ONE EARTH. 4 


pai For CORN and COB and all kinds, of GRAIN 


12 Horse Power. Will 
uigieate of an ether 5 iit E apie 
Oat new based Wook for Permen ont haere Sor ere 


ted. 
SPRI INGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHERCO. Springfield, O 


grind from to Se r hour. 
Revo! burr. > eaving Doubl 
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Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent ry Anne Metallic § ingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


Our roof covering is 
mot an experiment. The 


SHEET META 


mo __ SHINGLES 223.2.5, 2 
> ===> piates, Steel-plates, Gal 
* vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
nown for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are e:sier 
“sy applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
& ‘* where sxilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
“3 using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 


= when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor 


tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 





Japanese Acacia 


(Nemau), 


see catalogue. 


This remarkable plant with its mimosa 
like foliage crowned with yellow flowers 
will make a tree at the South. At the 
North it is unsurpassed as a decorative 
plant for lawns. When cut down each 
winter and covered with any litter, it 
throws up in the spring a single spike of 
graceful bending foliage as fine as that of 
apalm. The word for it is CHARMING 
and no one should be without it. Plants 
by mail postpaid $1. For other shrubs 


PARSONS & SONS CO, Flushing, N.Y. 





> 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Principles 163 East 35th s 
Office, 642 Madisen Av 
Streets. Personal attention in all cases. 


t.. N.V. Branch 


» between 58th and é0th 









hn 7 = 
fs GREATEST 
- INVENTION 
OF THE ACE. 
Every Family 
should have it. 
AND POT UP 18 ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
WS Comspereun a > Seen 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
G.W Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


| ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


EMERSON 


ALS 


et ne en centrale 





=! Crosse & Blackwell’s 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 












THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Washington Herect, Boston 


en Lace. New York. 
170 State Mireete Chicago, 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Fivest and Chea 
Made Dishes andaauces. As 
able topic.” Annual sale +,40,000 jars. 





st Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Beef Tea,“ an invalu 







Genuine galy with fac-simile ot Justus 
ven jtetiae 8 suatave! LO » Sine gevene ) label, 


b 
LIEBIO'S | EXTRACT OF OF Meat t Co, Tt % “London. 





LVERY 


“SPOUOL 


hatahahadads BAA") 


MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 
A full assortment of above, os weil as the celebrated 
reka Knitting “ilk, Filoseneand Wash 
Etckin Silks, all of which are Pure D 
tast colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. _. 

Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 

Leaf, S Drawers and Full 
en 





ye and 













SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Cheapest because best. Send for Cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER ISTH STERET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props, 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 























Inpersypent Press, Street 3B Tro 43 GoLDNEAR Fuutow STRxsr; 





TRAVEL. 





CHICAGO AND DENVER 
——_EXPRESS®=— 


VIA THE 





AND 


UNION PACIFiIc RAILWAY. 
A SOLID TRAIN 


CHICAGO 
° DENVER 


Council Bluffs # Omaha 


With DINING CARS, SLEEPING CARS and 


FREE CHAIR CARS. 


LEAVES CHICAGO EVERY DAY. 
Trains leaving Chi TX ct with the 


GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 
arriving at San Francisco Friday Evenings. 
we Time of Traine, Rates and Information, apply to any 

Agent, 


J. M. WHITMAN, H. C. PEhER. 
Ta 
P. WILSON, 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
‘ions NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


rope nae 











porous coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The 
Quebec S. 5. Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers every seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal West India 7, ny | a charm- 
ing tropical trip at a costof about five dollars 
day. For all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E.OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway. New York. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 





ine. 
“ best built Pailroad in the United states.” The heavi- 
est stee! has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line paving been a et enaut 

e passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in ‘America. Solid veotizsle wets from 


. ese trains are 
lig with electric lampsand heated witb steam 
frem the engine, thus gi giving the traveler the great- 





tA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF een THE 
, WF i “¥ Shag shd: 


. 4 Seas 
<i Ma? ee rs 
a ae | 


ae: 














GREAT ROcK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. K’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. . includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL Boyes wa 


WN, SIO’ FALLS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEA 
KANBAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
iti ‘ato 


of the richest farming 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and a SPRINGS, DENVER an 2 





( 
CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREB) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 


CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Netraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. Calif 


fornia Ex 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Ast. 
CHICAGO, ;:TL 


VICTOR CYCLES! 
BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, 
AND SAFETIES, 
all built TO RIDE. 


Overman Wheel Co. 


































